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CHAPTER I. 
April 24, 1864. 


ProPrx are often reproached for something which is 
in reality only the fault of chemistry. It is quite 
plain, for instance, that when a man has too little 
iron in his blood, the other component atoms must 
long for it, im order that, being combined with it, the 
chemical balanee may be restored. 

Generally, however, the unfortunate patient misun- 
derstands these longings; and instead of placing this 
metal in his blood, laboriously drags it together into 
his rooms or coffers, and at the same time seizes, of 
course by mistake, upon silver and such like. We 
call this poor wretch a miser. Let him have the name; 
but we ought not to despise him so thoughtlessly as 
if he himself were to blame, for the fact disproves it; 
because the: most thorough miser hates all paper 
money, and does not even hanker after interest, but 
only hoards and watches the genuine, beautiful metal 
currency. 

Others have their feelings. For instance, you and 
I, my dear Titus, of whom people often took it ill 
that we stared unnecessarily at the ladies, and among 
them at the mest beautiful in particular: certainly, mm 
me ¥ is not to be vented; for I am, 80 to say, & 
miser im beauty. I can now understand why various 
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things puzzled-me when a child; why I hoarded igi: 
bright stones, or came down, with eyes red and swollem: 
with tears, from the pigeon-house, where I had been: 
lurking for hours, reading the most beautiful romances; — 
which my good father so strictly forbade, as he wished : 
me rather to learn “Qua maribus” and similar stuff, 
and which I must have learned somehow, as I am 
able to repeat it now by heart; but I liked a thousand 
times better to excite myself over a beautiful romance 
about knights; or particularly when I almost broke 
my heart reading about Louis the Severe (I have 
never seen the book since), who instantly executed 
his wondrously handsome wife when she was falsely 
accused, and whom no one but myself could save, be- 
cause I knew well enough from the story how wicked 
her accusers were—only that, unfortunately, the whole 
affair took place three hundred years before. ‘Then, 
as I waited till the very last page for her deliverers to 
come, and none came, I was almost beside myself with 
misery. 

Now, that uninhabited pigeon-house, Titus, did I 
carry into the later days of my life with wondrously 
pleasant feelings, nor can I even now wholly get rid 
of them. Allegorically speaking, I even yet seek such 
pigeon-houses, and, throwing off the world of action, 
court only the beautiful and true. It is true that I 
do not get rich by so doing, but then my cousin, the 
gold-miser, does not care about beauty. These things 
are just exactly opposite to one another: we cannot, 
in fact, get rid of our propensities. Life is not worth 
a farthing when we no longer strive in it.- Therefore, 
no one ought to measure our deeds with an improper 
measure, nor blame us heedlessly, because he does 
not understand chemistry. Now, I am more chari-. 
table, and do not immediately cry out amain if my | 
most respectable “double” chooses to endure hunger: 
in order that he may put by a good round sum, which 
would be a true ornament to his collection: therefore, 
neither he nor others have any right to grumble if I, 
not caring for either gold or silver, pass my time 
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umgiirithe free heavens, in concerts, theatres, or pic- 
tums lgalleries, and listen to and admire lovely things, 
oryabove all, let my eyes rest on young and lovely 
female faces. It is not selfish—certainly not. But 
the most comically annoying part of the whole is, that 
people will ascribe much selfishness to us misers, 
while the fact is, that we only admire the mere form, 
und always give up the material possession and en- 
joyment to others: he certainly a little late and unwil- 
lingly, that is, at his life's end; while I do so conti- 
nually and with the greatest cheerfulness. 

I will, however, for the present, close these parallels, 
and tell you something else in this diary. I have seen 
my model again. She is still the same. By chance, 
I saw her enter the St. Anne’s Church with her mo- 
ther, and so I followed them. 

If I should be able to see her often there, I will 
endeavour to steal her features, and fix them in a 
happy moment on the canvass. I will then send you 
a little miniature for your collection of beautiful heads. 
Perhaps I shall be able to send you two choice pieces 
at the same time, for Aston has promised that within 
the next few days I shall see in his family one of the 
greatest beauties; in fact, as he unhesitatingly declares, 
the greatest beauty that draws breath within the walls 
of Vienna; and also that he would so manage it that 
I might get her portrait unobserved into my sketch- 
book, as, among a thousand other whimsical fancies 
that she has, is that of never sitting to a painter. She 
is his daughter's bosom friend, whose head, as he says, 
she makes almost as foolish as her own. They sel- 
dom see her now, as her uncle is an invalid. She is 
called Angela, and is said to represent her name in 
person, though not in mind. Now, I am very curious 
about her. Would it not be strange if she were my 
untsque? 

Before closing, I must tell you that yesterday I was 
agam wandering, so to say, carelessly over the country, 
to review all the beauties with and without life. There 
was the light, clear, glittering air, with its wonderful 
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Apwil cloads, full of sunny glances; the drowsy saminae® : 
heat trembling over the dark fields, the beautiful green- 
strips of verdure. There were the tawny red woods 
stretching over the hills; and everywhere, on the colour: - 
less earth,.crowds ef people who are so smxtous 6: 
enjoy the first rays of the Easter sun and the pure 
air. I saw a mother with several lovely daughters, of 
all ages down to childhood, with the roses of innocence 
and health on their sweet. cheeks; which roses became 
still rosier when I looked at them unawares. I am so 
fond of this kind of modesty; a sort of rosy silken 
curtain which the young soul suddenly draws. before 
the stranger's eyes, which, unasked, endeavour to look 
inte it. I saw also men; but, of a truth, only ons 
attracted me: a very young man. He was sketching 
a landscape in his pocket-book, and I examined him - 
leisurely: a face earnest and good, with eyes full of 
wisdom and innocence. He paid no attention to me,. 
and so at last I walked on. I thought how God con:- 
bines the lines and forms of the human eeuntenance 
in so peceliar and wonderful a manner with the spirit 
of beauty, that we look on and are struck with admi- 
ration; but no one, f thought, ean really understand 
that index of the soul so thoroughly as an artist; one 
of the true, right sert; such a one as has often floated 
around both of us ideally; for the man of the world 
only examines superficially or selfishly, and the lover 
distorts, hangmg too much to the earthly. But the 
pure, singie-hearted painter in his studio, for days be- 
fore the same two eyes, which he forms and shapes, 
sees God's finger in the Hfeless’ colours, and that 
which he himself has made seems not only a strange 
face, but also a strange soul, whieh he must respect; 
and it often happens that with a slight, thoughtless: 
shake of the brush, a new spirit pervades the features; 
before which he is almost terrified, and is overéorme: 
with longing. Besides this, |} thought of galleries 
where the faces of long-departed generations still tell 
their happwress and sorrow, then of our own deatly, 
and of the giery of those who are still to come; and, 
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thew weaving together these pleasant thoughts, I 
dew the gentle threads of shapeless pharitasies about 
my mind, and over the great, quiet landscape before 
me. I wandered im all directions, and let such 
thoughts and phantasies come as they chose. 

A sweet Eden lies in the human heart, and in it 
blossom happy and sorrowful flowers. My usual 
spring sadness came over me. I do not know if the 
very earliest spring days make others sad. Is it, 
perhaps, the quiet after winter storms which lies in the 
boundless blue air, and below it the dear earth and 
the black trellis-work of trees waiting to bud forth? or 
is it the physical influence of the mild atmosphere 
after the winter severity?—or both? Dull-spreading 
shalows extended themselves over the horizon towards 
Hungary. The evening came at last. A white haze 
drank up the town; the mists of a spring evening 
dimmed the gold in the heavens; and a dull red moon 
struggled slowly upwards. But I thought and thought. 
So is it always! 


CHAPTER II. 


April 25. 

To-pay there is a cheerful, deep-blue sky on every 
side; the sun shines through my open window; the 
hum of life outside penetrates more clearly in to me, 
and I hear the ery of the children at play. Southward, 
little round clouds, which the spring alone ean tint in 
such a beautiful mamner, are piling themselves in 
masses ; the metal roofs of the town shine and glitter; 
the sewer in the suburb throws out golden sparks; and 
2. distant flight of pigeons casts, at times, a white gledm 
athwart the blue. . 

«If I were a bird, I would sing to-day without ceasing 
on every branch, on every rail, and om every old walt— 
but.not.in any cages; snd yet-my doctor has confmed me 
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in one, and forbidden any movement! It is therefore 
for this reason that I now sit opposite the window, 
and look out into the spring, of which a portion comes 
kindly to me. On the window-sill stand stocks it 
pots, which are delightfully sunning themselves, and 
really become greener every second. A few twigs from 
the neighbour's garden struggle round the corner, and, 
like happy children, show me their small, light-green, 
vernal leaves. ) 
Two old wishes of my heart rise before me. I should 
like to have a dwelling consisting of two large rooms, 
with beautifully inlaid floors, on which not the least 
speck of dust can be seen; pale-green or pearl-gray 
walls, against which stands my new furniture, noble, 
massive, of an antique simplicity, sharp-cornered, and 
of the highest polish; the window curtains of gray 
silk, like ground glass, are laid in narrow folds, and ‘cat 
be drawn together in the centre. In one of the rooms, 
enormous windows, which let in broad masses of light, 
and, furnished with the above-mentioned curtains, are 
for confidential afternoon twilights. Round about in 
a semicircle should be a wilderness of flowers, and in 
the centre I would sit with my easel, and strive at last 
to seize on those colours which eternally float in my 
mind, and by night glimmer through my dreams. 
Yes, these colours which glow in the deserts, float 
across the ocean, and help to adore the Almighty 
among the Alps. 
On the walls should hang a Ruysdael or a Claude, 
a tender Guido, and a little child's face by Murillo. 
I would never enter the Paphos or El Dorado but with 
the most innocent and glowing soul, to paint, or to 
give myself a poetical festival; and if, by chance, among 
dark-leaved tropical plants, were to stand a pair of 
white, calm marble figures from the antique, so would’ 
certainly the end and extremity of happiness’ bé . 
reached. _ 
On a summer evening, when, on account of the 
flowers, I should open the windows, that a flood of sir 
might stream in, would I sit in the second room, whith 
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should be my common dwelling, with a bed, and table, 
and press, and writing-desk. Here would I take, for 
a-short hour, Father Goéthe in my hands, or would 
write, or would wander up and down, or sit far away 
from the evening lamp, and look through the open 
folding-doors into Paphos, in which already the twi- 
light would have commenced, or perhaps even moon- 
light, which, in contrast to the dull yellow bronze of 
my lamp, would throw white pictures on the wall, play 
among the plants, or glide over the statues, and inlay 
the floor with silver mosaic. Then would I direct my 
good telescope by Fraunhofer—for of this I should also 
be possessed—towards the moon, and wander for half 
an hour among the meadows of light and shade. Next 
would I seek for Jupiter, Vesta, and others; then un- 
wearyingly for Sirius, the Milky Way, and the nebulous 
bodies; then groups of stars only to be seen by the 
telescope, like Milky Ways stretching through a thou- 
sand heavens. In such a frame of mind as I should 
then be in, I should no longer pass my evenings at 
aninn. But 

However, this leads me to my second wish, which 
is, that besides such a dwelling of two rooms, I would 
have three others opening from it, in which the most 
beautiful, tender, loving wife in the world might have 
her Paphos; from which she at times could come to 
my chair and say, ‘You have painted this mountain, 
this water, and these eyes, well.” Every evening would 
I go to this paragon of her sex, and, leading her to my 
Fraunhofer, would show her the universe of the 
heavens, and would wander from one planet to another 
tall she also should be penetrated by a sense of this 
infinity. Then would we hold enthusiastic conversa- 
tions, and would mutually look into each other's hearts, 
which are also an abyss like the sky, and also full of 
light and love, only excepting some few cloudy spots; 
or‘we would return to her piano. We would have no 
light (for the moon pours broad streams through the 
windows); and she should play pieces of glorious 
Mozart, which she knows by heart, or a song by Schu- 
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bert, or should take flights in her own phantasy. : i 
would wander about, open the glass doers leading en 
to the balcony, letting the sound pour after me, and 
look over the countless swarms of sparks on-every leaf 
and twig of our garden; or, if my house stood by a 
lake——— | 


But you see whatI am. These two wishes grow in 
such a manner that at length no king could realize 
them. Certaiuly all this would be heavenly, even if we 
only commenced with the two rooms, and with more 
modest desires; for the glorious creature that I have 
imagined would most certainly never do for such a 
hot-headed being as I am, for I should probably wound 
her feelings daily, unless perhaps love should ehange 
me to a perfectly gentle angel. In the mean while, how- 
ever, here I sit, and feel compassion for my dwelling, 
which is only one single room with two windows, 
through which I can look out at the spring, but cannot 
go out to it. [I have not even garden and shrubberies, 
excepting the few twigs belonging to my neighbour; 
and the height of my room above the other houses 
permits me to see quite sufficient of the sky; but also 
quite enough chimneys, several roofs, and two or three 
suburban towers. 

The southern clouds form in the mean time pleasant 
groups, and increase in beauty and warmth of colour- 
ing. I will, as 1 dare not go out, endeavour to steal 
away a few, and preserve them on my canvass. 

I wrote the above this morning, and painted cloud- 
studies almost the whole day. This evening a very 
pleasant occurrence took place. Even accidental eir- 
cumstances are foreshadowed. 

Fer several weeks I have been promised the ac- 
quaintance of a young artist. To-day he was brought 
to me on a sick visit by his friends, and, behold! he 
was the same handsome young man whom I fonad 
sketching during my walk three days ago; which, by- 
the-way, occasioned the sore throat from which 1 am 
new suffering. I knew him instantly, and was almeat 
embarrassed. However, he gave no evidence that he 
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had noticed the person who had so attentively and 
minutely observed bis countenance and sketch-book. 
The visit was a very agreeable one, and he promised 
to come and see me again. His name is Lothar Dissen, 
and his greatest power is said to be in landscape 
painting. Still, he is said to be very happy in portraits. 


. CHAPTER III. 


April 29, 1834. 


A souRNAL is, im fact, of little interest to any one but 
the writer, and I sheuld love you but little, my Titus, 
if I were to drag you remorselessly through every day 
in my calendar. When we, on that day on the Rigi, 
surrounded by cold specimens of English travellers, 
celebrated our feast of separation, both poor as church 
mice, and both joyous and merry, aod im our enthu- 
siasm first determined to adopt each other's names, 
but, finding this too poor in feeling, promised to ex- 
change our whole future lives; that is, te send ene 
another mutual and conscientious journals: when all 
this happened, it could not possibly have been intended 
that 1 should describe to you every bare, eventless day 
that passes over me in this capital; which, however, 
often appears too mean and worn-out im contrast to the 
free, powerful, imperial residence of nature, more par- 
ticularly as your Pyrenean journey sends me such 
ideas of grandeur. Youn are certainly the deol that you 
always were; and a friend, or, to be more correct, an 
acquaintance, that I have acquired, Anthon Ruffo, said 
that [ too was a great, but a harmless foul; that is, 
towards others, as I always stand in my own light. It 
may be; and if you come across a striking portrait of 
a fool, send it to me with ali baste. The fact can 
then be more easily decided. Uati] now I have met 
With mone. Be for me the dear, good, true-hearted 
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fool, inspired by beauty, that I formerly knew you, and 
I will love you a million times more than all people 
in the exercise of sound sense. Send diligently your 
days in the Pyrenees; and do not be vexed if the 
Lyonese express brings you a packet from me in which 
every day does not show a new face: new faces are not 
to be seen every day in the week. 

Disson has again been to see me, and we were 50 
mutually pleased that we not only spent three whole 
hours in talking, but also arranged a whole day's walk 
for the first of May; that is, if the state of my health 
be propitious. 

IT have again seen the young girl in the St. Anne's 
Church. She goes there every day at ten o'clock, in the 
company of the old woman, whom I imagine to be her 
mother. You would wonder if you saw her; so pecu- 
liar is the quiet, comprehensive, pious expression of 
her blue eyes. 

I am told that, as I at first said in joke, she is a 
model for the antique. As I saw her walking down 
the street, and looked after her, I thought that so must 
an old Greek statue look, had it eyes and could it walk. 
All sorts of strange fancies came over me regarding 
her. I should like to see her at her prayers, but not 
in the church, where her eyes are coldly shaded by the 
dark lashes, but when in her own room she thanks 
God in solitude, or beseeches for the averting of some 
terrible danger; or I should like to see her dreaming 
of love, or casting up her eyes in praise; or dancing ; 
or in an Alpine pleasure party; laughing, tending 
her birds, teaching a little sister, or making tea; 
when anything comical amuses her: and so on. 

Aston will have drawings of the scenery around 
Vienna, and thinks them all beautiful, in spite of what- 
ever I can tell him of their faults (my old failing, you 
will say). But you see, Titus, I must do so, or people 
might think that I do not see any faults, and shall not 
improve. Well, he finds the drawings always beau- 
tiful, and we are full of work: I with drawing, he with 
suggestions that J never follow. In August we are to 
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take an Alpine trip, and perhaps I shall be able to 
persuade Lothar; that is, if the friendship eontinue 
as unclouded as its commencement. We may, per- 
haps, even ascend the Grossglockner. In conclusion, 
one thing more. You advised thirty ducats: I have 
received thém. Now, it is very laughable that my 
contingent, namely, the half of this month’s income, 
which belongs to you, amounts to exactly the same. 
Had we not better in future only keep accounts against 
each other, and then send the balance? I think that 
so we shall fulfil our contract of brotherly division 
with less trouble..- 

Farewell! and be my true-hearted brother. 

To-day’s journal is only this epistle to you; but you 
have been constantly in my thoughts. 

Farewell ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


May 3. 


A cannot say that T hate one individual on the whole 
of God’s green earth. But there is a young man who 
is, after all, as repugnant to me as the very worst of my 
own sins. Most people have an individual whom they 
meet everywhere. I have such a one, but I doubt if 
any other‘is so untiring or so industrious. If I go 
into the Prater, there he sits on a bench; if I‘fly from 
thence to the Belvedere, he is just on the point of en- 
‘tering it too. If by chance you should meet amcng 
the Pyrenees a tall gentleman who wears no necker- 
chief, and plays “my lord” in an off-hand manner, that 
iw'the man; and no other. Either he is the Wandering 
‘Sew, or that traveller who writes his name everywhere; 
Of, if that individual happens to be no longer in ex- 
‘Ystence, his spirit. It would be the most sensible 
Proceéding if we were to greet one another politely. 

“Et should not have said so much about him but that, 

B 
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on the first of May, aa I followed the beautiful road 
towards Haimbach with Lothar von Dornbech, and 
had just arrived there, he was there too, but, ag Inek 
would have it, on the peint of entering a carriage, in 
which sat a lady; and—only imagine it!|—-who was my 
antique from the St. Anne’s Church! The handsome 
old lady, her usual companion, was with her, and also 
@ young, slender figure, who, however, had a perfeet 
cloud of veils over her face. How did it happen that 
be was with them ? ; 

That we should ask all the people of the inn who 
they were was very natural, but it was very annoying 
that no one could answer us. 

We passed almost the whole of the afternoon in the 
lovely valley; and when I, as if in sport, made a sketch 
of the landlady—a middle-aged, good-natured soul—she 
laughed in a sort of bashful manner, and thought that 
if I and the other gentleman were so fond of drawing 
faces and people in our books, we ought to have come 
two hours earlier, while the two young ladies were 
there: they would have been worth the trouble; for 
among the town ladies none had been there who were 
so beautiful, and as friendly as angels; and the young 
gentleman was so quiet and gentle, so different from all 
the others who came from the town (of course, excepting 
ug two, who seemed really so very good-natured), and 
the old lady was always smiling with pleasure at the 
young people. The good landlady became confiden- 
tial when she saw her face in the handsome large book, 
among so many fine ladies and gentlemen who were in 
it teo; looked with great curiosity at the portfolios, 
and, opening them before her, her entertainment was 
very great when she found her own house, and the 
trees about it, in bright colours, and the hills and sky, 
with such real “lamb-clouds,” as she calls them, and 
even people who were breakfasting under the apple- 
trees; then on other pages her dog, the man with the 
white horse, the blind guitar-player, the brook with the 
foot-bridge, and many other things. She never could 
have thought it; for in those. books, with their snow- 
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white leaves, there ought to have been magnificent 
town-houses, with: beautiful pedestrians, and carriages, 
and people on horseback. Whata pity! There were 
still plenty of empty pages, and on one of these the 
beautiful young ladies might so well have figured; and 
we could so easily have drawn them from the windows 
of the inn, as they sat merrily. at the little white table, 
in the middle of the meadow, at breakfast! She only 
wondered that on this, the first of May, any one had 
come into the country, as everybody should be at the 
spring festival on the Prater. We laughed, and said 
that it would have been sufficiently delightful to us to 
have been able to take the likenesses of those two 
angels. 

‘Who knows?” said the landlady; “ hills and valleys 
do not come together, but people do.” 

“ Certainly,” said Lothar, laughing. ‘‘ We will eveu 
confidently hope that precisely these two angels, who 
have breakfasted here on this first of May, anno domini 
1834, will at some future time become our wives, and 
again breakfast here in our company. What do you 
say, Sir Colleague?” 

“‘ Agreed!” said I; “ but you must leave the unveiled 
one to me!” ‘ 

“The other is the handsomer,” said the hostess. 

I considered that that was impossible, and adhered 
to what I knew. 

“Well,” said Lothar, “in three years, counting from 
this day, my good hostess, you must prepere a substan- 
tial breakfast and dinner; for we shall spend the whole 
of that day here in Haimbach, with the two angels, our 
awn honest wives. I take, in God’s name, the veiled 
one, a3 I have seen neither of them, and rely on the 
geed taste of our hostess.” 

; “And,” interrupted I, ‘as a seuvenir of this day, I 
wall. draw very nicely the said hostess on a sheet of 
snow-white paper, and bring it with me in a handsome 


. “Ah!” gaid she; « that would be tao great an honour 
for en edd woman;” and, besides, it. was her opinion 
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that I might easily promise such a thing without being 
obliged on that account to open my ‘colour-box, as two 
such merry gentlemen must, of course, each have his 
lady-love in the town, who, no doubt, might be founil 
among the pretty faces in the sketch-books. 

We looked at each other and laughed, for certainly 
neither of us had anything of the kind to show. How- 
ever, we now began ourselves to arrange the whole 
affair, and invested our two divinities with an unspeak- 
able interest towards ourselves; clinked our glasses 
together, drank their healths, and laid out plans for 
making their married lives sweet and happy. 

After dinner we painted. 

Later in the evening, when the setting sunlight hung 
on every mountain, and leaped from leaf to leaf of the 
young beech-trees beside us, we wandered happily 
through the pleasure-grounds, towards Hadersdorf, 
where we were to pass the night, as we intended paint- 
ing groups in the zoological gardens, for which Lothar . 
had procured us an admission. Even before going to 
sleep, and till late at night, we joked each other about 
the charms of our new divinities, and rhodomontaded 
about the Englishman who threatened to become an 
admirer. 

We slept soundly, and sketched diligently on the ad 
of May, at the same time making great progress in 
mutual acquaintance and friendship. 

I should not have mentioned the affair at all, or 
should have forgotten it by this time, if I had, in fact, 
been able to forget it; but in my foolish phantasy she 
put on quite a beseeching look, solely because we had 
spoken so much, of her, or because I have even de- 
geribed her to you; and, lastly, which is the. most 
‘amusing part of all, because she does not know,ane 
mortal word of the whole business. But, in fact,:#tigh 
is one’s imagination, or at least mine. When we. conjure 
up any individuals intimately to ourselves, they become 
dear to us, more particularly if-it is the face of-a lovely 
girl, and we ourselves are almost five-and-twenty...Naw,-’ 
‘I belong te those fools who are so far gone that.in t}”, 
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end: they even believe it themselves. For instance, it 
happened lately that I had the opportunity of obtaih- 
ing, through inordinate praise, a situation for a poor 
devil: At first I only praised unintentionally, and re- 
commended in moderation; but at last I kept going on. 
farther, till he became a perfect genius. In fact, I was 
astonished how I had been able to overlook so much 
power and talent so long. However, he got the ap- 
pointment, and myself as friend and patron into the 
bargain. This part of my character will be of service 
to my lady-love; but I see already that you are deter- 
mined to be obstinate, and scarcely believe half when 
I describe her to you. But I see, Titus! Believe just 
what you like. How can a poor human being, after 
all, describe another fellow-being, imagine to himself, 
love or hate? But that very image which he himself 
has been able to create, as the individual part of the 
other, is as unapproachably separated from him as the 
systems of the universe, which, however, we are able 
to draw down to us through glasses. 

From the earliest childhood, how many thousands 
of floating shapes, of both thoughts and anticipations, 
of half-formed fancies, dreams, ideas, and tiny jewels 
of feeling, may not wander through the life of a man 
‘without notice being taken of them! Only think of the 
deep, nameless, and swarming ideas of a youth; of the 
long, dreamy, retrospective, silent days of the old man; 
of the loving days of a bashful maiden; of the inner, 
unspoken dream-world of women, rich in fancy, but. 
who, although in general having more feeling, yet are 
not always as well able to express it as men. A whole 
library of poetry follows the richest’ as well as the 
poorest man to his grave, without ever having appeared. 
Only, perhaps, from three stanzas which he composed, 

“we form our opinion and say, “Look! that is a poet!” 
‘And fortunate he who has only the ear to hear the 
‘three stanzas aright, and is able to form his own 
‘beautiful picture from them! He has then a beautiful 
‘world. There are, however, certain people, who, out 
of the few grains of colour, are only able to form gro- 
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tesque pictures, and I pity them; for they declare that 
they know the world, which is not true; for they declare 
it in opposition to their own consciences, and only seé 
chaos. -Only the shadow of a world hangs before the 
mirror of our senses. God alone sees the true one! 

Titus! this thought has made me thoughtful. 

When we stood under Rigi, surrounded by the glow- 
ing evening light of the Alps, and said adieu; when my 
lips burned on yours; when we pressed each other so 
to our hearts that they might have burst; what did we 
possess, and how near were we to each other! 

One Sirius sent out two solitary beams, and these 
were beheld by another Sirius; but these were two 
planets, and a power of life bore them unconsciously 
through their desolate universe. 

Often and often when I saw the eternal stars—those 
glittering drops scattered from the outer great ocean 
of the universe on the inner blue dome which covers 
us tiny insects—when I saw them, I thought of the 
endless powers and operative causes among them from 
which I am for ever excluded down here. I felt myself 
perfectly lonely on this island “Earth.” And is ‘not 
the ‘heart equally lonely in the island “Body?” Can 
they send more to each other than a few rays, which, 
after ali, are not always so pleasantand friendly as those 
from the beautifal stars? As those hearts of the 
utriverse are bound together by a single far-stretching 
band, their mutual attraction, so should the hearts of 
the earth be united by a single far-stretchmg band— 
that of love: but are they always? 

‘There are still wars ; there are still wealth and poverty. 

"What does the great, inscrutable Workman intend to 
do with that grain of gold—man—whom He fastens to 
a barren rock, and before whom the glittering sand of 
aty endiess coast is spread out, the edge of an ‘undid 
covered continent? And when some day a boat shall 
bear ivim across to it, may he not, perhaps, behold bonad 
other new and more beautiful shore? 

‘But on onething I'am determined, Titus: that during 
thie short wayfarmg, I will love end bear with all other 
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human beings who are borne by a wave of this ocean 
tony heart, as much as is possible for a man to do. 
L must do it, that at least some small pertion of that 
immensity may be attained towards which my heart 
impels me. I shall often be deceived, but I shall often 
return love, even when I do not actually believe in love 
towards myself: not through weakness, but from duty. 
To return hatred and contention is weakness; to over- 
look them and -to repay by love, strength. 

It is late in the night: farewell, good, beloved friend! 


CHAPTER V. 


is May J], 1834 
Acain I am compelled to call upon the night for 
assistance, and who ‘knows if I shall not write through 
it, till the clear dawn shines through my window? In 
such an exalted frame of mind it is impossible to 
think of sleep. And, should I appear foolish and 
laughable to the highest degree, Titus, J must open 
my heart to you; but it is swelling, dreaming, and 
pretty nearly beside itself. I was playing and making 
merry in Haimbach with certain wishes and circus 
stances, and Heaven has punjshed me with an un- 
looked-for fulfilment. But, listen! I do not know, 
when you and I were together in Vienna, whether a 
black mirror on a raised pedestal was at thet time in 
the Paradise Garden. You know the garden well. In 
short, there is now such « mirror there; and part of 
the town, the green trees, with the bed of roses before 
them, and the circle of suburbs, are reflected im it, 
fieating, i charmmg minnteness, in the black, dark 
twilight of the mirror. Before this mirrer stood a 
woman, a8 I passed in the middle of the day in my 
usnel sumirer walk, while scarcely any one was rea 
gexten—who promised by her figure, as seen 
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with my eyes her really wonderfully beautiful figure, 
and therefore felt a firm determination to see her face 
also. I placed myself quietly behind her, in order to 
wait for her departure; for I was not sufficiently hardy 
to place myself directly before her. 

As she still gazed at the mirror, I sketched in faney - 
the laughable group which we formed, and thereby 
gained courage to compel her to turn round, by ex- 
claiming suddenly, “A real, unearthly illumination 
floats over this little reflection.” She looked round, 
and I almost started back. From my childhood, 
something like a melancholy, beautiful fiction had 
been in my imagination, shadowy and in half-consci- 
ousness wearying itself in dreams of beauty; or—shall 
I describe it otherwise ?—as an unborn angel, an intan- 
gible treasure, to which not even music could give 
consistency. In this moment was this fiction visible 
at two handsbreadths before my eyes. 

Was she so immeasurably beautiful? - 

T cannot say; but I felt like a man who, wandering 
in a dark night, imagines himself to be in an unknown 
country. Suddenly the lightning flashes; and, be- 
hold! wondrously gilded, his ancestral home and the 
meadow of his childhood lie before his eyes! 

I gave one look—one single, ardent look-—which 
strove to fill itself with the poetry of that countenance; 
then quickly 2 second and a third. She gazed at me 
earnestly and immoveably, and then let fall a thick 
veil. The burning crimson of shame rose into my | 
countenance because I had watched her. 

Did I suddenly fall in love with her? No: I had 
been so already through the whole of my life. 5 

She turned slowly away, haughtily, like a native of 
a southern land; like that Zenobia, the queen of the 
Desert City, and was lost amid a group of gentlemen 
and ladies; and I, unspeakably poor, strode out of 
the garden; and, as I descended the stone steps into: 
the sombre street, my surprised heart suddenly aroused 
itself, and I felt that I should love her without mea- 
sure, without bounds. Beethoven gives you a shadow 
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of such feelings, when he raises up the most: beauti- 
ful, unsuspected diamond from your own heart, and 
holds it up, glancing and flashing with light, before 
your eyes. 

For a long time I wandered through the noisy 
streets and on the bastions, and only sought my room 
when all the lamps were burning, and thither carried 
with me my newly-discovered picture. 

It is this: 

All those who formerly so delighted me—even that 
of the St. Anne's Church—are no more. . 

And now, let any earthly being explain’ to me the 
Mdenness of such an impression. It has often hap- 
MMkrough life, even among men. . I am no child, 
mnself be surprised; I am no sentimentalist, 







a himself with imaginary feelings. Life 
has roughly h h@agled me; and her appearance in the 
circle of my pharfigsies was like arent in them. Is 
it merely an affect ‘ auty which I misunderstand, 


as all paintings, musicj‘poetry, become fiat and poor, 
when anything extraordinary of the kind comes be- 
fore our hearts? But I saw Raffaelles, Guidos, Cor- 
regios. They were wonderfully beautiful, but diffe- 
rent. I saw unusually handsome, women, but felt 
differently. 

It was not, however, her beauty which affected me; 
for I cannot recal one feature of her face, not even when 
I torture every nerve of my brain: only the one whole 
Jigture fills it, as if burned into my very eyes, and 
fe I shut them [I see her still floating before me. 
I ot say that I love her; for one only loves that 
which one knows; and yet it seems as if she had 
Been my life’s partner in some former planet. 

ds this an interchange of soul? Is it a relatjonship 
of spirit? Is it simple folly? 

‘Oh! Titus, Titus! here am I wandering up and 
-im my room; and without, a heavy, warm, 
cloudy night overspreads the heavens—so still! so 
still! and I within am a hasty, enthusiastic fool, aia 
of myself increase my feverish feelings. .I do not 
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care to see even Aston’s promised Angela, and shalt 
not go there. I abhor all so-called beauties. Why 
did I not learn something more of her? I cannot 
tell; and it seemed to me so far removed from my 
feelings that I never thought of it; and yet I now 
reproach myself for not having done so. You will 
certainly laugh at my being again so carried away; 
but, you see, a dreaming, high-gwelling heart is: glo- 
rious. These are the moments in which we may love 
without fearing reproach, and the night assists at the 
festival. I have drawn the writing-table to the win- 
dow, which is open, and the starless night looks down 
upon me; but even so it is grand, particularly when, 
as now, the heavens are secretly arming themselves. 
Twelve o'clock strikes; not a breath of air stirs; the 
summer night becomes still more warm and silent; 
still more rarely the distant rolling of belated car- 
riages strikes the ear from many 8 dreaming street;. 
and at the extreme verge of sight, the summer light- 
ning flickers like fleeting kisses of midnight. 

I stood by the window. 

Thou great, wide, shadowy city below me! sleep on! 
And her heart, a living, feeling, restless point among 
many thousands, beats slumbering in one of thy 
houses. The electrical night, spreading over all the 
domes, and palaces, and towers, broods over fruitful- 
ness. In the dwellings of men, dreams wander in 
and out, and the night assists their labours. At first 
it gently spread the broad fabric of slumber over all 
the roofs; and then, when it brought all to,repose, and 
silence reigned, it unloosed over the couches of the 
prostrate human beings, first one fold of its mourning 
banner, then another, until it hung broad and heavily 
above the city. I gazed long out of the window, and I 
heard not a sound rise from that volcano of human 
activity: even the air was universally still. At length 
it struck.one o’clock in the morning, and it was as if 
this sound had unloosed the hanging avalanche; for, 
mimediately after the bell had ceased, the first deep, 
low thunder rolled sleepily through the whole veil 
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of heaven, as if the summer night had spoken im a 
dream. 

80 sleep on, all ye human hearts! and: thou, too, 
unknown heart! in thy beautiful bosom, sleep on! 
and thou, also, heart of the far-off, beloved traveller! 


sleep on! 


CHAPTER XI. 


~ May 12. 


Tur night is past, and much is changed. It has 
shaken down the pearls of fruitfulness from heaven, 
and left it quite pure, so that it looks down upon me 
with the clear, early gold of morning; the chimn 
and wet roofs mark themselves distinctly against It, 
and the cool air waves the neighbouring twigs and 
streams in through my open window. 

I am writing im bed. 

‘What is the reason that a man is this to-day and 
that to-morrow? My heart, too, is like the sky, 
fresh and cool, and seeks to recal yesterday. Yet what 
is it? . 

Did that bottle of Rudesheimer which I drank last 
evening to my night fancies fill my soul with so much 
longing? and is it to-day as empty as that bottle, 
through which the morning light shines, as it stands 
motionless on the table? 

Yet what is it? 

A flash of lightning, full of magnificence ; a beautifal 
rocket, an expiring sunset, a dying echo of rejoicing, 
a harmony which has been heard, a dying impulse. 
Who knows what it is? 

My heart is strong, and every fibre of it healthy; 
and — may, even to-day, reckon upon merriment, 
my dear Titus; for if even the magical Armida still 
hovers in my internal mirror, it is on a polished, hard 
mirror ‘of steel, not the weak thing of yesterday. At 
present she is a study, a néw flower of art, a beautiful 
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peiliting in the. Odeon where ‘so.many others hangs 
Te-day I must endeavour to fix the impression. 
éolours, that I may preserve her pure loveliness to: bll 
futurity. | 4p 
A fantastical idea presents itself. Very enthusiastic 
people, geniuses, and fools, should never get married, 
but should carry on their first love with great ardour, 
until the first kiss; then up and away. Restrain your 
anger: my reasons shall follow. The fool and the 
genius, and the above-mentioned enthusiastic person, 
merely carry with them a celestial picture of the be- 
loved one to all future time; and it continually becomes 
more celestial the longer it is painted by the imagina- 
tion; for in the imagination it is perfectly retained, 
almost beyond belief; and the unfortunate deserted 
one, from whom he thus flies, is really not at all un- 
fortunate, for fine fellows like the fugitive make very 
poor husbands, because, even after forty years, they still 
expect the first kiss and the first love from their wives, 
and also the accompanying ardour and devotion, and 
because he is not so much abhorred by her for his 
flight as he would be as a husband, with all his whims 
and overbearing fancies; for she would look upon him 
through the future as a tender, beautiful, noble, strong, 
godlike man, who would unquestionably have made 
her most happy, if he had not gone away before doing 
s0. And is not such a marriage of the imagination 
better and happier than if they had been compelled, 
in the sweat of their brows, to bear the yoke of matri- 
mony, and the detested changeling of their expired 
love, slowly and wearily to the grave? By heaven! 
Titus, as I also am tolerably fantastical, I should be 
capable, if ever I chanced to meet the unknown beauty, 
to inflame myself still more nobly; and if the hour 
should fall from heaven in which her heart and mine 
mutually inflamed, were ready to melt into each other, 
I should say to her, “ Let us now impress upon. this 
happiness the seal of parting sorrow, that it maybe 
completed, and that we can never see each other 
more to all eternity; or this moment will be worn 
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awny "by the every-day life to follow; xhd/we shall then 
ini vein ion our hearts about it; for, even in re- 

- dblleetion, it would have been disturbed and withered 

' up.” §8o should I speak; for I should shudder to in 
otease that number of married figures of which I know 
so many, who only live beside each other with em 
hearts till one dies-and the survivor holds a magni 
eent funeral over him. Heavens! far rather a really 
miserable marriage than such a monstrous double! 

I know that I have all the millions of European 
maidens as adversaries, as they fancy that their future 
heaven would be voluntarily put aside by such a deter- 
mination; which heaven they conclude to be so glo- 
rious from the beautiful inscription on the 
entrance; but this gateway only leads too often toa 
pleasant garden, which in a while becomes a monoto- 
nous plain, and ever ends in a quagmire. 

Noble must be the two hearts who, not subject to 
the gently-quivering touch of every-day reality, let each 
other look into a rich life, where Grace sits every day 
in a new garb on her throne. They must be noble 
and without sin. They may then pass contentedly 
the grand entrance: for them the garden is endless. 

’ One foolish idea suggests another. I should like to 
place such a couple—no; two, three, four such couples 
-——near a beautiful lake, for instance the Traunsee, 
which stretches so charmingly out of the hilly country 
into the mountains. There would I build two, three 
country-houses, with an almost antique, Grecian sim- 
plicity, with rows of columns towards the lake, and 
only separated from it by a pleasant flower-garden. 

Ten broad marble steps lead from the garden down 
to the water, where the pleasure-boats, ready for plea- 

sure-trips, are tied under arched coverings. The gar- 
den has greenhouses for tropical plants; they are 
entirely of glass, with iron ribs, and defended from 

-‘dnail“starms on the outside by wire netting. Rooms, 
aso entirely of glass, should not be wanting, in which 

paler he , 80 to speak, as in a lantern in the gar. 

‘den of Ten steps lead from the garden to the 
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house, where, on entering, one should be reeeived by 
a circle of columns. This circle can be shut in 
with glass, has seats at the farther end, and around 
stand dark-leaved shrubs in pots; oleanders, cameltias, 
oranges, and such like. 

Between these glance marble statues. At each side 
of this hall, and above it, are the rooms, to which lead 
broad, easy, well-lighted stairs, ornamented with busts. 
The flat roof is quite covered with flowers, shrubs, and 
seats. From it rises the observatory. A couple or so 
of mirrored rooms ought not to be wanting; glass 
plates from the floor to the roof, placed at angles which ° 
can be altered at will, in order that any one in a merry 
humour may be able to confuse the landscape, an 
throw it into strange shapes. The room for natural 
philosophy stands behind in the orchard. At the 
back of the house two wings form a court-yard with— 
not stables, but rooms for the animals, which are kept 
in order with the greatest anxiety. Several sorts of: 
animals are kept, and each kind has its roomy play- 
ground. The fruit and vegetable gardens are very 

, and furnish, through good tending, an abundant 
supply of choice fruit for the winter store-rooms. Park 
there is none, because there is already one provided 
by nature for miles around, with lakes, streams, Alpine 
waters, meadows, rocks, woods, and snowy mountains. 
Nature is alone assisted with natural walks and rest- 
ing-places, but with the greatest caution, that nothing 
may be impoverished. The country-bouses (for the 
jchabitanta gs are the best friends) are united by colon- 
nades, in which, during summer, the collection of 
orange-trees stands. 

In this Tusculum they are to eipres and build up a 
werld of beauty. Heaven blesses the colony with 
worldly goods (without which they could not have- 
built their country-houses); and none of the men are’ 
hound to any business, which would. cat away-the most 
beautiful of. ell their years, and destroy their hearis;' 
but each. one. consecrates hia energy alone to the a- 
eamplishment of that which is beautiful, and endes 
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yours, a8 far as he is able, to establish the empire of 
sound reason on the earth. Knowledge and the arts 
are: cultivated here, and every rade passion which 
breaks forth draws upon itself the punishment of ba- 
nishment from Tusculum. I should feel no anxiety 
for any children that would appear: they would un- 
doubtedly be well educated. 

I should go to these united couples, and beg of 
them, in the name of Heaven, to let me live and paint 
among them, as the faithful spouse of my deserted 
Zenobia’s portrait; who, on her part, lives at some 
other spot, in spiritual union with mine. You see, 
Titus, that I soon catch at anything. 

But the idea of the settlement is not new: only the 
model people have been just placed there. The houses 
are already finished since 1880: that is, 1 chose the 
situation for them when I spent the months of July, 
August, and September of the said year on the shores 
of that lake. I lived at that time on almost all points - 
of its banks, and often for whole days on the lake 
itself. Yes, I must confess the whole of my weakness: 
I painted the Traunkirchen shore at that time, even 
with these country-houses as they would appear. They 
are ornamental to the landseape. Seen from the 
Traunstein shore, they are only dim white spots ; but 
on, sailing nearer, pleasant columns rise out of the 
Water, and wave, reversed, like fluttering bands in the 
flowing mirror. Several of them are painted, and any 
millionaire who wishes to execute them with great 
splendour can look at my plans and drawings any 
day; nay, I would even offer far such a man to throw 
several, which are still in my head, out an paper. 

Now, my friend, as I have finished ecastle-building, 
I will anawer your last question and. complaint—that 
I .em eontinually runnipg away, end making merry 
Lear of ray phantasies, and that I never give you 

my diary any personal particularn about myself. 
Dearsat friend, 1 have no 

E am my soul; thet is to say, that fantastical, vole 

tile thing which, by- ea is often somewhat. mere 
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crazy than wise folks are fond of. Do you wish, then, 
to hear a little of what surrounds this thing?” Then 
listen. Up four flights of stairs is a room—study, 
dwelling, sleeping-room, and studio: laughable in. ite 
appearance. Poets, historians, philosophers, even ma- 
thematicians and natural philosophers, lie scattered on 
the great writing-table. Then there are slates, pencils, 
pens, a knife, a ball with which my little dog plays, a 
_ China jar of spills, manuscripts, and great ink-stains. 
Besides these, two or three easels fully equipped. On 
the walls hang pictures; flowers are in the windows, 
and on a stand also. Then there is a violin which I 
torture in the evenings, and around me are studies, 
sketches, papers, folios, Fugger’s “Mirror of Honour 
of Austria,” with plates. Besides these, various other 
things, which explain to any one entering, that here a 
somewhat learned and bachelor life is led, in which 
certainly not much cash is to be found from year’s 
end to year’s end, but where Science and Art flourish, 
and the feelings reign in real abundance. 

Here, then, lives your friend, and cultivates the 
beautiful. He reads numbers of books; takes his 
walks; yes, the poor fellow sometimes even wanders 
away for three days, and reaches the snowy moun- 
tains, in consequence of which he is obliged to walk 
back again for three days; but he does it willingly, 
and passes, in fact, there the happiest Easter festiyals 
of his heart. Then he paints again for a saps oa 
spends a whole day over a collection of paintings or 
books; goes out visiting in the evening, or even to an 
inn, where a circle of friends talk a great deal, and 
handle the Arts and Sciences; or he takes his drawing 
materials in his hand, and sits for weeks among the 
hills round Vienna, endeavouring to imitate nature. If 
any great hero is represented,at the theatre, this 
fellow is there among the earliest. Many concerts he 
is searcely able ‘to wait for. To the opera or. Me 
ballet he seldom goes, the one-sided mortal! bu’ 
often sean in the picture galleries and the P 
Garden. . 
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In many families they are‘very fond of him, and 
there he goes; in others they are not exactly fond of 
him, but he still goes, although he may somewhat 
annoy them by his twisted notions. 

Well, I think you will have had quite enough of 
personal affairs; but, as I am now in the vein, I will 
proceed. Acquaintances I have in numbers, among 
whom two are almost friends: Lothar, and the funny 
old Englishman Aston. He seems to me to have some 
plan: in fact, he is passionately fond of plans. Ido 
not know what it is; but that he has one, and that too 
in full bloom shines like a watch-fire from his whole 
being. No man upon earth is so fond of guiding and 
arranging as he is. “I must really beg of you,” he 
says, “‘to let me manage matters, and so do not spoil 
all;” and if one leaves anything to him, one may feel 
confident that everything will be done in masterly 
style, even to the minutest particulars: only it must 
not be anything of importance; he would fail in it. 
He is fond of surprises, and also has his grand secrets: 
only that every one is sure to know them, principally 
from the sentinels which he places with such anxiety 
round his secret. His heart is of gold, and I know of 
many instances of his unostentatious generosity. In 
general he rides several hobbies, and adds yearly 
several bells and feathers to his cap, which neither you 
ng I ought to take ill, as, doubtless, we ourselves are 
neither of us wanting in bells or chargers. ‘And, in 
truth, an old man full of imagination, even with his 
set of follies, is much more agreeable to me than 
those men who are in fact burned out, and who, dead 

to themselves, only exist as the deserted covering of 
the soul. Towards’ me he is like a father, and wishes 
to miake my fortune, as he really loves me more than 
{ deserve. He endows me with nothing less than 
eyery good quality, which sometimes makes me quite 
ashamed; therefore, when other people find him un- 
bearable through his peculiarities, or turn him into 
ridicule, I always love him, on that very account, from 
my whole heart, and am able to walk beside him for 
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hours, and listen to him, as he partly gossips, partly 
opens his plans, partly pushes forward tangled anec- 

dotes of his past life, and in his simple conversation 
(because he lays himself open to me), unconsciously 
opens a real lumber-room of a heart, in which rubbish 
and jewels_lie, and which no one has ever arranged, 

only because the sole hand which could have done it, 

and to which he made it over, with the most patient 
love, has Tong lain in the grave—that of his wife— 
whose fair, gentle footsteps were often distinetly visible 
in the lumber-room, when chance withdrew the cloth 
that covered them. Thus, my indulgence for his 
peculiarities may perhaps at times float before him 
half-hidden, and is perhaps the bond between ts; for 
I share the acknowledgment of his worth with many, 
the indulgence with but few. So kind is he towards 
me, that if, on account of his fortune, I could be so 
base as to pretend love to one of his daughters, and 
should win hers, he would joyfully give his assent. 

But Vienna believes firmly that I am in love with the 
really handsome as well as spirited Lucy, the elder of 
his daughters, and that I on that account visit his 
house. People make polite speeches to me ow my 
good taste, and praise me behind. my back for what 
they call my calculating spirit, and the conversational 
powers with which I win over the father. 

One thing is very singular to me, and which I may 
mention; namely, that for some time I have felt my- 
self surrounded with a net of mystery, whose threads 
I often imagine to be visible before me, but when I 
grasp at them they are gone. Significant figuiti, are 
sometames within my observation; are repeated, and 
are lost. Wishes which I never expressed I often find 
realized. Inquiries are made; orders are given of 
which I know nothing; and many other things which 
I feel, but cannot at the instant describe. 

The most extraordinary circumstance now is, that 
my unknown Italian, the proud Zenobia, is, after all, 
no Italian, but the Russian Princess Fedor. She is 
merely travelling through Vienna on her way fram 
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Fravice, where she and her husband have ‘been to visit 

the tomb of her parents, who are said to have died 

there some years ago by a mysterious and violent 

death. She is to leave in a very few days for St. Peters- 

burg, where she will become the ornament of its 

society, she and her husband being, it is said, the 

handsomest couple in that city. How did I learn this? 

Yes, I know even more. While I am writing, a most 

successful miniature of her lies by the paper on my 

writing-desk. No other than my friend Lothar, namely, 

was so fortunate as to be commissioned to paimt her 
portrait life-size. He painted her at her own house, 

anfi secretly coloured the little miniature for himself 
as a theft of beauty, which he immediately brought te 
me, in order to cast my Paradise Garden beauty, about 
whom I had told him so much, into the shade. 

How surprised was he when I told him that it was 
she herself! and both wondered over the singular 
aecident. He even procured me afterwards a sight of 
the large painting, for which purpose he bribed one 
of the princess’s women by gold and sweet words. 
The work was excellent; and although he assured me 
that it did not approach the original, yet it produced 
almost the same effect upon me that the original had 
done before the mirror. He was highly delighted 
with my electrical enthusiasm, but did not show it in 
thé least, although he admitted that this was the best 
reward for his pencil that he eould have desired, and 
that he could now patiently imitate many ugly faces. 
He gave me the little miniature, and I preserve it as 
# memorial of the strange influence of our fancy; for 
the princess is said to be distant and cold, ‘pos: 
sessed by the fullest pride of ancestry; but I had 
carried away with me all the tenderness and goodness 
of sal beautiful soul, not merely the features of this 

ing. When she has bedh long in the North, 
een will 2 take out the algae and invent for it all 
that I please. ¥ do not i 
Good night, Titus! — 
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CHAPTER VII. 


June 3. 


Nortuine had occurred since the 12th of May; but the 
end of the month was sufficiently peculiar. The 
storm had gradually collected, and signs, and warn- 
ings, and portents preceded it; now we have it. Iam 
in love, and, by the gods! I am determined to be so 
unboundedly, and to take quickly a hearty draught 
from that cup in which they infuse the divinely sweet 
poison for us. 

Listen to me: I will tell you all. On the last of 
May, I was invited to the Astons’, and went. The 
‘Pastoral Symphony” was gloriously given by glowing 
admirers of the dead masters. I fled into the little 
study, into which no other light penetrated than a 
gentle twilight from a third room, in which four 
lamps, standing close together, poured their melting 
light through ground glass. Adjoining this distant 
room was the saloon, in which the music and the com- 
pany were. I was quite alone; and the Symphony 
flowed in upon the soft, white, velvet light, and brought 
idylls and dreams of childhood with it; and the more 
it swelled and gushed, the more golden threads it 
drew around my heart. How pure and beautiful is 
this music compared with the lively joyousness of most 
operas! It enters the soul triumphantly, on the white, 
spotless wings of a dove. oe 
~ At its close I should certainly have gone away, had 
it been possible to do so otherwise than by passiz 
through the company, where greetings, questions, and 
adieux would have been unpleasant tome. The last 
note had scarcely died away, when immediately a hum 
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and a pushing back of chairs commenced without, 
and a lively dance began. Card-tables were set out 
in the lamp-room, and one and another came wander- 
ing in. I began to be very weary, when Emma, the 
youngest of Mr. Aston’s daughters, wished me to 
dance. I answered that my mind was not sufficiently 
strong for such sudden changes; I was not like the 
race of young ladies who did not object to a dance 
even after Beethoven. 

“There is, however,” replied Emma, laughing, “one 
of that very race who is so strong-minded; nay, in 
fact, two. Lucy and her Roman friend, the female 
Cato of Istria, or whoever it was, whom you must be- 
come acquainted with—they are now gone into the 
garden together. Besides,” added she, “the Sym- 
feat pleased me very much; but now I feel inclined 
or dancing, and my feelings cannot be spread out as 
stiffly as a silk dress, or as some people; and so, good- 
bye, Mr. Aristotle!” 

She curtsied demurely, and carefully steered her 
way through all the reefs of card-tables, like a light 
bark, and so out into the waving sea of the dancing. 
room. 

I should have felt a desire for the garden myself, 
but I gave up the idea, that I might not disturb her 
two friends, who probably fancied it quite undisturbed. 
TI therefore began my usual journeyings through all . 
the rooms, and among the different groups; and when I 
discovered in the ante-room the music-stands and re- 
mains of the Symphony, like the bare scaffolding of 
fireworks, I felt a sort of sorrow, as at the view of a 
house that has been burned down. On my return, I 
found myself among the plumes and banners of se- 
yeral dress-caps, who were clustered together and were 
backbiting other people. 

; ‘ Both,” I heard them say, “are in the garden; and 
She will make Lucy as unnatural a figure as herself. 
May God have mercy on any poor man who gets such 
, crotehetty ——” 

, More I neither heard nor desired to hear. 
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Poor Angela! this is now, within a short half-hour, 
the second hard speech which has been made about 
you, and that even on your birthday! So thought I, 
and determimed that, as soon as she came in, I would 
be introduced, and weuld treat her with very great dis- 
tinction, just to vex the dress-caps. 

I .agam mixed among the dancers. Ali the moving 
figures, the glowing cheeks and flashing eyes of the 
girls, the pleasure of the observing mothers, even the 
eard-playing gentlemen, all take in my recollection a 
touching form. I will give you the reasen. When I 
had sufficiently wandered about like a comet among 
those resthess planets, I at last settled myself com- 
fortably before a bottle of Rhein-wem, whieh Aston 
atways considerately gives me, and called to a stranger, 
who was, as well as myself, a stranger among the dan- 
cers and whist-players; and we two chatted topether 
while the dance rushed, and whirled, and glided with- 
out. Our table was a sort of conntry-seat beyond 
this town life, for it was placed in the little stady, 
which, however, was now well lighted. In the sesond 
ama third rooms sat obstinate whist partners. We 
had already opened a second bottle, and were talkmg 
ever Virgil, that harmonious muse of the Romans, 
when the following incident took place: 

My neighbour praised the tenderness of Virgil j m 
his painting of the outward, and m which he is almost 
equal to the Greeks; and, to give sm example of his 
Meaning, he quoted these lines -— 


T uo primd guies mortalibus egris__ 
Incigit prio ai ie 
But netther he nor I was able to recollect the con- 


etasion of this beautifol distich, when an almost ‘un- 
imaginably sweet woman's voice spoke behind me: 


~———et domo divum gratissions serpit. 


I looked round with curiosity, and—«measure my 
astonishment with your largest memere—<closs be- 
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hind my chair, beside Lucey, brightly iuminated by 
our lamp, hovered that face from the Paradise Garden 
that same noble, gentle, mdeseribably beautiful coun- 
tenance, In the first bloom of youth; those same eyes, 
the planets above which her long lashes rested like 
rays of moonlight! I had sprung up and gazed at 
her foolishly, while her whole countenance was im- 
undated, as it were, with deep crimson. 

“It is thus that you beat me at every point, lovely 
enemy,” said my neignbour, who also had risen, and, 
smiling, bowed to her politely: “even in Virgil yeu 

‘are too much for me.” 

“TI bring to you,” said Lucy, “ my dearest friend, 
the long-promised Angela;” and then, turnmg to her, 
she said, “this is the retiring painter of the neigh- 
bourkood of Vienna.” 

We bowed mutually. 

My neighbour at once joined in the conversation, 
and behaved, in fact, as an old acquaintance of 
Angela's. 

At this instant Aston approached us, and an im- 
mense pleasure was visible in his countenance, because 
of the very suceessful surprise, to which he attributed 
all and everything that was mexplicable in my face. 
Certainly he could not guess the reasons for the laugh- 
able confusion which ahways oppressed me whenever 
I looked at her, and endeavoured to arrange. those 
restless images which floated withm my mind iméo 
something like order. 

This, then, is the crotechetty Angela; but ehe is also 
the princess; and she it was who steod before thé 
mirror im the Paradise Garden! Of whom, then, is 
that painting the size of life, and of whom the minie- 
ture! and Lothar,.as the devil would have it, is now 
an the Swabian highlands, making studies of: nature, 
and cannot, consequently, explain it all, unless he 
himeeN’ belongs to the plot, and bas made himself 
Scarce im time. Adi Vienna knows that the Princess 
Hador cocupies the whole of the Geiden Lamb; that 


8, 3§ eho hee. mot aiseady departed for St. Petersburg. 
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All Vienna knows that, as well as that she has been 
wonderfully painted by the young artist; all Vienna 
talks of it. And then I saw the large painting myself 
at the Golden Lamb, already in its frame, screwed 
fast to the bottom of a packing-case. I know also, by 
God's help———and yet, here she is smiling at me in 
that simple dress! 

In my room also, if it has not in the mean time 
turned to ashes, lies the little miniature in which she 
is represented !—where the very position also assists 
her to make a fool of me, inasmuch as twice that 
immensely‘ beautiful face has hovered bewitchingly 
before me in the air, instead of sitting at a fair and 
proper distance, that one might look at and contem- 
plate it! And everybody had such an innocent expres- 
sion, as if there were no mystery at all on the earth: 
Or could Aston have succeeded this time in a masterly 
surprise? If the princess is still here, I will wait to- 
morrow even, for a thousand hours, in front of the 
Golden Lamb, to see her drive out; and Lucy—for 
that little witch Emma is impenetrable—must give 
me a full and satisfactory explanation to-day. Such 
a similarity between two so entirely different and 
distinct persons is totally impossible. I, who have 
painted so manv faces, ought to understand that. 

It was thus that I thought in the instant I stood 
before her; but what I said I can no longer recollect. 
Praiseworthy it cannot have exactly been, for she was 
visibly ill at her ease, and blushed repeatedly, and 
Lucy looked on with still greater astonishment. 

Aston was as an angel from heaven to us all, when 
he came with the information that supper was ready 
and they were waiting for us. | 

On the way to the supper-room he took my arm 
while the two graceful girls went before us, and whis- 

red in my ear— iis 

“Have I turned your ideas up side down? Andehe 
shall even sit to you for her portrait, if Lucy fully 
succeeds in persuading her; for she would only leave 
Lucy a portrait of herself as a friendly recollection. 


* 
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She shall be painted the size of life; you may choose 
the eostume; and I'll answer for it—that is, if we per- 
suade her—that if she can be induced to have her 
portrait placed in the exhibition, your fame and repu- 
tation will be firmly grounded, my friend. She is an 
object from which an artist may gain much honour. 
All men are lost when they look at the painting, and 
will also, at the same time, fall in love with the artist; 
and all the women would then wish to be painted by 
you, because they would imagine that they would all 
look as handsome and magnificent in their gold frames. 
If lately you had not been so obstinate—she has even 
asked after you several times—you might have seen 
her long ago; for it has been my project, ever since 
the winter, to turn your head with her. But one has 
not such an opportunity every day. I could tell ever- 
so-many otherthings; but promises must be kept: they 
must be sacred.” 

In the mean while we reached the supper-table, and 
he placed me in front of her. My self-possession 
had tolerably returned with our little walk, and I sat 
quite at my ease between my two beautiful neighbours 
at the table, observing Angela in reason and order, and 
forming my opinion of her. 

But even this prosaic observation had its dangers. 
The divine object raised some soup to her lips; and 
yet I felt somewhat of that witchery of the Paradise 
Garden three weeks ago. I therefore spoke to my 
right-hand neighbour about the beautiful weather; 
then to my left-hand neighbour also about the beauti- 
ful weather; but it is really wonderfully beautiful : 
none such since 1811; so say the weather-wise. Then 
I ate, handed plates, mixed in the conversation, and 
endeavoured to be perfectly easy and natural. Aston 
looked-cunning. People spoke about the Symphony, 
and argued about it. I joined also. At once, in the 
nidst.of the universal murmuring, the melancholy, 
soft Italian voice was heard, but this time in German. 
Instantly my eyes turned towards her, and such a deep, 
annovently-beautiful glance, full of manly earnestness! 
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She commenced defending poor Ludwig against two 
elderly ladies, who charged him with exaggeration and 
indistinctness. One old gentleman with snow-white 
hair—he had played the violoncello—joined her, and 
enthusiastically defended his favourite, for which the 
most beautiful pair of eyes in the whole room gazed 
at him several times with true daughterly affection. 
The eternal dispute into which speaking of Beethoven 
always leads now arose—whether he or Mozart were 
‘preferable—and was fought with obstinate haste. All 
the ladies, as well as the greater part of the men, wére 
followers of Mozart; Augela was for Beethoven, sup- 
ported by the old violoncellist and myself. Lucy did 
not join in, but Emma contended very earnestly for 
Mozart. But little was to be gained from either side; 
for, immediately after the first word, the question was 
seized upon by the bottom of the table, at which sexe- 
ral stout gentlemen were sitting, and a noisy skirmish 
of words broke loose. Angela immediately was silent, 
and only, as if in excuse and thanks, turned towards 
me and said— 

“T am not sufficiently a connoisseur to judge from 
anything but my own feelings; but I am carried away 
by aught in which, as in nature, there is a magnificent 
superfiuity. Mozart distributes, with a friendly coun- 
tenance, precious stones, and gives something to every 
one; but Beethoven falls like a torrent of jewels on the 
people's heads: they hold up their hands to prevent 
the being injured, and at last go away without having 
laid hold of the smallest gem.” 

fer criticism was that of my very heart; but I was 
scarcely yet able to enjey anything fully, because the 
question unceasingly was working withim me, and no 
ene could have been confident that I shonld not at 
any moment give it utterance—was she vealiy and 
tauly the Princess Fodor, who would go with ber bus- 
band to Russia, there to bewitch the people? Bat this 
is impossible, for she is Lucy's fesend, even fom her 
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my little miniature given to me by Lothar. ‘This double 
existence begins to acqitire a something mysterious. I 
am forced to imagine her now, and at the same time 
also sleeping at the Golden Lamb, or even at some 
Polish inn. The weariful supper seemed endless; and 
ag the controversy was still very hot, it was not possible 
to say a sensible word. Nothing, therefore, remained 
for me but to gaze upen her at my leisere. 

Titus, she is verily and in truth unimaginably beau- 
tiful; particularly the profile. The most lovely lines 
in the whole world are to be found there, and which 
one is tempted to believe the only limes of beauty. 
Behind her, on the walls, were dark silk hangings, and 
with every movement the strangely-illamimed features 
were sharply defined on a raven-black ground. This 
sort of profile is not to be found in any drawing-book : 
it originates in the most beautiful times of the old 
pencils; and then, when she suddenly turns towards 
you, and fixes her eyes upon you, im which there is 
something open-hearted yet dreamy, the face becomes 
at once different and new, and out of the antique 
springs one of Shaksperean romantic form. If, as 
Aston and every one says, a foolish, crotchetty soul 
exists under this, it must be the most painfal wrong, 
and I then should be inclined to demolish the Apollo 
Belvidere; for in that case, of what use is beauty 
jut to excite immediately envy and malice? But I do 
not, and never shall, believe it. I only wish, my 
Titus, that you could see ber: heavy falls of dark hair, 
under which shines out the pure white brow, full of 
modesty and proudly arched, with ¢wo black lines. above 
her unusually large eyes, which glow and flash, and 
resemble black lava, but with that chaste, Madenne- 
‘@lance of which I am so fond, in glancimg eyes, modest 
‘and fall of repose. You would fancy that through this 
clearness ene must lock into the very seul; end even 
‘M-she smiles with her soft lips, yeu camnot bet fancy 
that such must have been the smile of Pallas Athene 
in. her youth. . ; | 
‘| che T-ant befowe ber, however, wy Insert swelled with 
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sorrow and yearning.’ I felt that behind this there 
perhaps lurked a rare glory, before which no one, 
unless adorned by the most beautiful ornaments of 
the mind, could appear; but she stands among the 
mass like a stranger whose language they do not 
understand. Her education certainly must have been 
quite different from the common; for in all her acts 
there is a certain decision which seems foreign. This 
even gave her a shade of awkwardness, or affectation; 
particularly as she often, like learned pedants, be- 
haved contrary to all rules, in a manner which the 
simplest goose could not have done; whilst a brilliant 
ray often shot forth, which the simple goose not only 
would have been unable to produce, but would even 
have taunted her with. To me, this only rendered 
her more attractive, like those tropical plants which, 
at the first glance, seem to us Northmen strange, and 
even absurd, but which become more and more poeti- 
cal through a prolonged examination, and which tell 
us of the wonders of their hot native land. 

Champagne was brought; Aston demanded atten- 
tion from all; and then, when those slenderest of 
glasses were filled all round, he said— 

“ Drink to the Birthday!” 

She rose to thank us; a multitude of glasses 
thronged to touch hers; she stood mildly, like a 
martyr, and let the confusion go on. Many came u 
twice, even thrice, to touch her glass with theirs; 
cannot say whether on account of love or the cham- 
pagne. At last, like everything else in this world, this 
mummery came to an end,‘and she set down her 
glass without tasting a drop. 

Other toasts were drunk; half the guests were 
standing, when two fair arms clasped her from he- 
hind, and drew her, with kisses cee | congratulations, 
into their embrace. It was Lucy. Emma came 
also, and Rosa, and Clara, and Lina, and whoever 
else they were: the old scandal-mongering dress-caps 
also, and carried her off by fine speeches. | 
_, It now seemed to your poor friend that all light 
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had been taken from the room in which it was already 
beginning to be noisy and merry. Dense groups col- 
lected round the bottles, and all spoke in strange 
tongues, like the apostles, so that there was a mere 
empty sounding of words. A young man, with the 
most regularly cut features that I ever saw, stepped 
up to me, and, touching his glass to mine, said— 

“To your fair neighbour! We were the only two 
who did not touch her glass.” 

Then he had also observed it; I saw very plainly 
that he had not touched her glass; perhaps from the 
same reason as mine: because I did not wish to in- 
crease her trouble. ; 

Dancing had again commenced in the other room, 
fired by the champagne, and now sent its high-swelling 
waves into our pond of words, controversies, laughter, 
and jokes, so that a rushing was about one’s ears. 

I arose, immensely relieved that I was unfettered 
from the table, and could fly from the confusing, 
ringing, and pushing, and waving, and talking, and 
buzzing round about. My way was through the 
drawing-room, and it seemed*to me that the couples 
were increased to double the former number, and to 
be still increasing in a wild galop, ever quicker and 
quicker, because some one, who hammered, as it 
were, with clubs on the unfortunate piano, continu- 
ally spun the circle with a more rapid and bacchanea- 
lian movement, as if for amusement, infecting every 
one with the fever. I snatched at faces with my eyes, 
as the girls dashed by with a wild colour in their 
cheeks, or with unlovely red faces, fearing to see hers 
in that state, but it was not amongst them. I was, 
as I always am at the sight of such overflowing of 
mere joy, sad, and willingly went forward. 

At last I saw her in the lamp-room, where the card- 

ruins still lay, but surrounded by a crowd of friends 

mid enemies, who were congratulating her, and of 

nien who were making themselves very amiable. 

_ Has, then, Aston, like that king in Holy Writ, in- 
ted ‘the blind, and the halt, and all Vienna, and the 
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whole world, to his festival? The people are endless! 
I passed on still farther. In the next room there 
were Snly three people, who were suffering from 
ennui. I seated myself in a corner as the fourth. 

I was unspeakably sorrowful. I could scarcely de- 
fend myself from the deepest melancholy. I glanced 
hastily through the doors into all the rooms through 
which I had wandered, and burthened my poor eyes 
with the weight of all their pictures: the distant 
black group of men in the supper-room indistinctly 
waving and swimming in a haze of light. On this 
floor twisted, whirled, dashed the white garland of 
the galop, which in its turn was also cut up by the 
standing figures and groups in the nearest room, 
through which, quite in the foreground, sauntering 
forms drew now into a black line, now into a white 
one; and upon this wilderness of pictures and co- 
lours, waving to and fro in the stupefying glance of 
light, was distinguished her figure, alone calm, like a 
lovely, firm Fata Morgana in the swimming, trem- 
bling air. 

Unfortunately, Aston, who was in search of me, 
came in and began to talk. He was radiant with 
wine and pleasure, and was enjoying himself, accord- 
ing to bis own expression, charmingly. He said, 
that if he might speak he could tell me things— 
things—but everything would clear itself up; and, as 
a certain gentleman undoubtedly must be mad, and 
mast desire to make himself miserable, so would all . 
the world see that his plan—Daniel Aston’s plan, was 
the best, and would be fulfilled from Alpha to Omega. 
As to Angela, he must remark, it was certainly no 
wonder that I should fall in love with her: many did 
so; although it would certainly be very wonderful if 
she were to fall in love with me, which she was not 
aeaustomed to do. He believed me to possess mueh' 
that would gain a-woman’s heart; but she was not: 
like other women: her teacher had given her a. tasta 
for all sorte-ef things that were strange and unusual; 
she was not worth a fig as a housewife, a0 all: and 
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‘ everything praetied! was wanting in her, though eves 
‘all might be taught, as all the follies to which she 
ogeasionally turns are earried out with the most*exact 
order and the best results: only, unfortunetely, they 
were things of no use, and against all custom and 
usage. ‘“ Between ourselves. she cannot even eook & 
dinner. But fall in love with her as much as you 
like.” 

He wished to drag me out, but I absolately refused 
to.go, and was thankful when he went away.. In the 
mean time, the dance had carried off one of Angela's 
friends after the other, and she stood at last in cen-. 
versation with one single gentleman, the same hand- 
some young man who had drunk her health with me. 
Emma, too, flitted past the lamps into the drawing- 
roem, from: which wilder and wilder sounds poured 
out, 

Just then the violoneellist came up, and began to 
speak about Beethoven, and about the good taste 
shown by the lovely foreign lady in her critieism on 
the greatest of all composers. 

The lovely foreign lady had, m the mean while, sat 
down on a coueh, and the handsome stranger stood 
before her. | 

My neighbour dissected artistically, though sur- 
rounded by the clashing and jingling of the dance 
musie, the “ Pastoral Symphony;” and at last even 
riveted my attention as he recalled memories ef some 
passayes which lay on my heavily-oppressed heart like 
angel wings, because they stood out like delicate pen- 
cils of pure light from the red torch of the dance 
music, which was just being waved without in a re- 
Jeicing ecstasy of the senses. At last, carried away, I 
spoke a few glowing words about the Symphony; and 
aa my feelings must have been perceptible in my voice, 
my,inspired neighbour, affected like a child, 
beth my hands, and the silvery hair on his. fine old 
head appeared to: me doubly venerable. 

‘4t length he too left; and when FE looked up, she 
sieo.and her companion were gone, perhaps even to 
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found the time hang heavily, had vanished,.and the 
apartment was quite empty, only that my own face 
stared out of the opposite mirror. 

There I sat, and could not by any means tell what 
to do next. 

At last I went again to the ball-room, to see if 
there had been any changes. Figures were being just 
executed which I like much better than the wild, empty 
galop; but she was not among the dancers. She was 
sitting beside an old lady, and speaking to her with 
great cordiality. 

I cannot tell what it is that so magically binds me 
in her eyes; in the way she raises them, or casts them 
down, or lets them dream on in poetic repose; in her 
mouth when the light of a smile rises in it; even in 
the hand which now lies upon her black silk dress, 
like an apple blossom; in all, in all I see a picture of 
my own heart, which here is shown me unspeakably 
more attractive and radiant. 

I returned again to the empty room. Do not ask 
wherefore I carried with me such an immense, deep, 
indescribable feeling: I do not know. Among all 
those who are so joyously dancing or looking on, there 
is only one heart—my heart—which might overflow 
in bitter tears.. She is the innocent cause that in my 
heart a feeling arose, immense, gigantic, delicious, and 
still painful, deserted, and solitary. I felt as if i had 
never yet had a friend. 

The dance was finished, and the heated souiles sat 
down in crowds. 

Now I must speak to Lucy. She approaches me, 
leading Angela, and Emma, who was quite out of 
breath. 

How different are the words which one thinks 
towards a beloved being from those which we ntter 
when she stands before us; and the foolish heart sinks 
back, terrified, and stammers out mere nonsense! 

Emma said that to-day J was unbearable; Lucy alse 
thought me out of tune. I excused myself by saying. 
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hat I did not dance, and therefore could not add to 

.e general amusement. Angela said that she had 
long known me through my pictures, and from the 
descriptions of her two friends; and that it was not at 
all right of me to avoid her as if intentionally. I 
coloured deeply, and could find no excuse. We had 
now reached a couch; all three sat down, and I stood 
before them. 

“You must now come very often,” said Lucy, ‘and 
become acquainted with our dear friend; she is really 
worth a little trouble.” 

With these words, she looked tenderly into her dear 
friend's face, and took her white hand. 

“And he too is desperately well worth knowing,” 
answered Emmn; ‘for he is the most amiable pedant 
that ever wearied any girl.” 

Saying this, she took my hand, in imitation of her 
sister, and placed our four hands together, so that 
mine fell upon Angela's; and, think of it, Titus! this 
was so painful to me that I drew mine away almost 
rudely. Angela also withdrew hers, and laid it, as if 
in thought, on Lucy's shoulder, at the same time rais- 
ing her head like a Grecian priestess. 

Suddenly, us she presented to my imagination this 
model of an ancient priestess, her knowledge of Latin 
flashed across ny mind, and I hastily snatched at this 
anchor, with the observation, that it must be a very 
rare thing to find any woman who could read Virgil 
in the original. 

“Such a prosy fellow ought not to be read in any 
tongue," interrupted the ever-chattering Emma. 

“He should only be read in the original,” said 
Angela, “because, even in the best translations, three- 
fourths are entirely lost, and the remainder is without 
inspiration or soul.” Then turning to me, she con- 
tinued, as if excusing herself: «I know very little: my 
good old tutor told me such beautiful stories of the 
deeds of the old heathens that-I begged him to teach 
me their language: their soul, as ke called it. He 
did so, and in that way I learned the little 1 know.” . 
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“Then you know Greek?” I blundered out, staring 
at her with open eyes. 

Modestly colouring, and half-frightened through my 
suddenness, she said, ‘“ Yes,” and looked at me in an 
embarrassed manner. 

Emma, who has the instinct of being funny at the 
proper time, said, “She could learn military tactics if 
you could discover a master for her.” 

“Why not?” replied Angela; “if one did not feel 
sorrow that, among reasonable beings, such a science 
is necessary. Have I said anything improper?” she 
suddenly asked Lucy, probably because she perceived, 
but without understanding why, the most extreme 
surprise in me. 

The gentle Lucy now spoke, at the same time let- 
ting fall her arm, which before had been wound about 
Angela’s shoulders, and so breaking up the lovely 
group, said— 

“You must know, then, that our friend was brought 
up, not in Vienna, and by a man who was jittle con- 
versant with our customs. If you had not neglected 
us so much lately, you would have become acquainted 
with him, as, during the latter part of his stay, he 
visited us almost daily; but one of his continual 
journeys called him away with his sister to France. 
He will scareely return before September. My father 
has told him so much about you that he was very 
anxious to make your acquaintance ; but he was obliged 
to begin his journey before he could do so. His pupil 
you know now in our Angela. You shall be intro- 
duced to her aunt some time soon; but you will have 
to wait for him and the sister till autumn. 1 am quite 
positive that you will mutually very much please one 
another.” 

“Yes, I am very certain, indeed,” broke in Emma. 
‘What a life they will lead! Queer people by dozens: 
you, he, his sister, Natalie, Angela, 1; the tender Lucy 
is also touched; our father, too. How the plans will 
cross, and multiply, and revel! We must reerui our 
ranks. You have some new friend: Dissoy, I believe, 
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he is called. You praise him so, he must have some 
one of his senses crazy. You must bring him; and 
another travels in the Pyrenees, whose praises you 
lately trumpeted. He must also come; and if our 
father continues his collection, what fun we should 
have! Living on sublimity, practising extravagance ; 
and, at last, as much love and marriage as possible: 
you for me, Angela for her tuter—no! he would be 
too quiet for her: the tutor for me, Angela for you; 
Lucy for Lothar, Natalie for the Spanish traveller. 
Well, I think all are so brought under order.” 

Lucy, who, since her mother’s death, had been a 
sort of gentle guardian to her younger sister, laugh- 
ingly reproved her for her rude presumption. In those 
young eyes, so full of vivacity, flashed a fresh insolence; 
but in that moment a torrent of girls in white, and 
followed by the young men, came upon us, all debating 
about the concluding dance. Emma was instantly 
among them, held a short council of state, and decided 
at once. I seized this moment to bring forward my 
adventure in the Paradise Garden ; I did not wish to do 
so before Emma. I told them, prevaricating slightly, 
that it was probably a Russian princess whom I saw 
a short time ago in the Paradise Garden before the 
black mirror, and who bore the most perfect resem- 
blance in the world to the young lady before me. It 
was therefore that which had caused me to be so con- 
fused when I saw the same countenance to-day at the 
back of my chair, and was introduced to her at the 
same time as Lucy's and Emma's friend. “And,” 
continued I, ‘her appearance was doubly surprising to 
me, as I had lately happened to see by chance a full- 
size portrait of the princess, in which she was repre- 
sented in a black silk dress, just as you are before me. 
Yes, and—it almost terrified me—you also wear a 
litthe gold cross, such as is represented on the prin- 
oeas. Ihave a small miniature, in which all that may 
be seen at any moment.” 

Both sisters looked strangely at each other as I said 
this. Angela must, however, hava been mortally 
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‘terrified, for she stood there as white as a wall, and 
‘trembled. With awkward confusion she endeavoured 
to hide the tiny cross in her bosom, and succeeded. 
In one second she commanded herself, and, turning 
her earnest beautiful eyes upon me, said, that she 
had nothing in common with this princess; and that 
I should only regard her and treat her as a simple 
girl who never had had a patent of nobility, and never 
would have one. 

“Excepting that purest one of the best and most 
loving heart that beats on this earth,” exclaimed Lucy 
with singular emphasis, which struck me as being too 
strong for the occasion; and, kissing her affection- 
ately, endeavoured to lead her away; but it was not 
possible, for at this very moment a gentleman ap- 
peared to remind Lucy she had promised to dance 
the third set; and, such is human nature—in great 
confusion and trouble it always does rather what is 
fitting than what is right—Lucy let herself be dragged 
away in her surprise. She could find no words of 
denial, and the strange lady stood deserted in her 
strange embarrassment before the strangers. But, 
though it was quite clear to me that I must have 
struck some strangely mysterious chord, yet it was 
also quite clear that in that moment not a trace re- 
mained in her countenance; for, as I looked at it ina 
sort of confusion, the rich colour had again flowed 
back to her cheeks, just now as pale as alabaster, and 
her large eyes fell kindly upon me as she spoke these 
words: “I was not suddenly unwell, but, as it often 
happens to people, a most serious circumstance has 
taken place, which produced that childish excitement 
that you witnessed.” 

This quiet truthfulness in circumstances which any 
one else would have hidden, under the very pretext of 
sudden indisposition, was strange—to say the least, 
new-—to me. I therefore felt uneasy, and said not 4 
word. 

‘Tam going to leave,” said she, after a short pause; 
‘‘but before I go I must tell you that it was me you 
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saw before the mirror, Did you not call it a super- 
natural illumination?” 

“ Yes, yes! I called it so,” I answered joyfully, as 
we were walking towards the door, where she bowed, 
and then turned to the old lady beside whom I had 
already seen her once before during the evening. 
Later, when the dance was ended, I saw her talking 
earnestly in Lucy’s arms behind acurtain. After that 
I saw her no more; she was gone: only a lovely, dear, 
gentle image hovered in my heart. 

Then, after all, it was she! 

How mild and noble was her countenance then! 
how truly had my feelings judged! Now she is gone; 
the rattling of. her carriage wheels rose up from the 
street. Her image still floats among the confusion 
around me, and I stand in it like a stranger. 

What a tender, gentle feeling there is in the human 
soul, and how expansive it becomes with the delight 
of looking into another heart when it knows how 
lovely that heart will prove! 

I also soon went home, and wrote till five, when I 
fell into a confused slumber. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


June 4, 183-4. 


Proper, all strangers, throw themselves continually 
across my path. It seems as if I am to be surrounded 
solely by outlandish circumstances, I never exactly 
knew what a Nabob was, and do not, for the matter of 
that, know even now; but yet I am to meet one, and 
Aston says it will be the making of my fortune. Now 
I am very curious, but he does not say how. Besides, 
they must have some secret as regards me. I notice 
it in Lucy and Emma, but cannot lay my finger Sy it; 
but, strange to say, as one often has preconceived ideas 
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of the appearance and the character of people whom 
one has never seen, so it is also with words and ideas. 
This Nabob has been such a word from my child- 
hood! It always represented to me a man between 
fifty and sixty, hale, bronzed,_with a coloured hand- 
kerchief about his neck, a hat with a broad brim, and 
‘a light coat, usually yellow; a man who had been a 
planter in one of the Indies, who has set free all his 
slaves, and now enjoys much gold in Europe, and is 
not bound by the strict rules of polite society. 

If this description is not true, I beg that any one 
who feels himself aggrieved will pardon me; for I 
know of no other definition of the word Nabob: in 
fact, till now it almost seemed to me mythical. 

Aston says, that this man resembles me in his good- 
heartedness and eccentricities, as closely as one drop 
of water resembles another. If I had not lately, as 
he expresses himself, been continually flying away on 
such wild expeditions, so that I never was at home 
once in the hundred times that he dragged him to see 
me, everything would already have been in order; 
but‘ the Nabob was compelled to go away, and every 
thing was obliged to be placed on the shelf for the 
time being: besides, there were all sorts of things 
that he would not tell me. 

‘‘ This Nabob,” he exclaimed, “ however estimable 
he otherwise is, belongs to those peopie who are always 
crammed full of plans, which is an abomination to 
me, as they will never listen to any counsel, and will 
never let one manage anything although it might be 
clearly to their advantage.” 

If the Nabob, as Aston calls him, tarns out to be 
a man who for his glittering gold wishes to play 
‘the “ Mecenas,” I fear the good understanding will 
‘be but of short duration; for I consider that in such 
@ sea-bear there can be but little spiritual endurance. 
However, I am quite convinced that Daniel Aston, 
with all his goodness and cunning with which he 
‘helps his feelings into seven-league boots, and then 
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and yet, in all his striving for the good of the human 
race, he very often manages to trip up his own heels. 
It happens to him, as it used to do to me, when, as a 
boy, I kept butterflies under glasses, and fed them 
with raw beef. 

Before I close, I must tell you about the miniature. 
They begged me very earnestly at the Astons’ to bring 
it: I promised to do so on my next visit. When I 
went there, a day or two ago, the servant asked me to 
wait in the ante-room, as Miss Lucy wished to see me. 
She came in, and begged me, with her peculiar win- 
ning manner, to let her have the portrait, which she 
would be sure to produce at the proper time. We 
then went in to Kmma and Angela in the sitting- 
room. At once Angela fixed her large eyes on Lucy 
and said— 

‘Well, show it me?” 

“Dear Angela, a little later would be better,” replied 
Lucy with a beseeching expression. 

“It would be just the same then as now,” said 
Angela; “but if you wish it I will wait.” 

Lucy hesitated, but handed -her the ivory, and, like 
an arrow, Angela's eyes glanced from it to the mirror; 
then she turned pale. Lucy did not look at the paint- 
ing, but only at her friend, and watched every feature, 
of her countenance. Emma flew to the painting, and 
from her surprised lips fell softly, ‘My God! how 
striking!” and at the same time she looked towards 
Angela. I did the same. Her beautiful face was 
again like a snow-white rose; but in a few seconds it 
changed to deep red, and she stood trembling with 
internal excitement, with which she was evidently 
struggling for mastery. What is the meaning of all 
this? God only knows. I immediately went out 
‘into the adjoining room, and locked out of the window. 
Im the room [ had just left there was now so much 
‘whispering and talking, that the words were almost 
audible to me. I should have gone away altogether 
if‘the room had had any exit; but at last Emma's 
voive called me back, and Angels, as calm as -she. 
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usually is, begged me to let her have a copy of the 
miniature: I instantly offered her the original picture. 
She accepted it, but only under the condition that sh¢ 
might give me a copy of it. 

I agreed to this. The miniature was mean while 
lying on the table on its face. 

A forced conversation now commenced; but I felt 
that I ought not to stay, and so took my leave. 


CHAPTER IX. 


June 26, 1834. 


AtmMost a month has imperceptibly slipped by without 
my having put down a single line to you; not through 
forgetfulness, but because I had no time for that weary- 
ing writing: you are in my thoughts more constantly 
than ever. Even to-day I am only able to string to- 
gether a few words in haste; but this very week I will. 
devote one whole day to you, and tell you everything. 
There was some painful or mysterious secret, or some- 
thing strange—in short, there was a singular commo- 
tion in Aston’s house, directly after that time when I 
delivered up the miniature. They troubled them- 
selves very little about. me, and were fully occupied 
with their own affairs. Then again all was still and 
quiet. It was past like a shadow that an invisible 
cloud throws. It makes no difference to me; for then 
came a clear, pleasant, cheerful time. I go to see the 
Astons now daily: a thing I never did before. The 
life of man resembles a hand, which differs on each 
side, but is still the same. My life is the same, but 
yet changed. A pleasant intercourse springs up with a 
mutual cordiality; and we have now settled that we are 
to study music and painting together, with occasienal 
; At the same time, the time had to.-be 
divided, for it is one of Angela's crotchets that she 
does everything according to a strict division of time. 
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Emma, who, on the contrary, does everything regardless 
of time—that is, just as the moment influences her— 
wished to be spared such pedantry, as she calls it, and 
determined to’be present or not, just as it took her 
fancy at the time. Aston, who would probably have 
interrupted us, rides a great deal just now, his physi- 
cian having recommended horse exercise; and in con- 
sequence he fell upon the idea of being a judge of 
horse-flesh, which now keeps him out in the markets 
for hours every day, where horses and riders are to be 
seen, and much is paid about breeding and breaking- 
in and feeding. Besides, at this present time, which is 
glorious and beautiful, something elsc has happened, 
and has cast pleasure into my existence: the appoint- 
ment that my well-meaning friends wished to obtain 
for me, that that phenomenon of a settled future should 
be made manifest in me, has been fortunately refused ; 
und, as I returned home, with the pleasant certitude 
in my pocket, I could almost have iniagined that my 
colours jumped for joy. and looked several shades 
brighter. You know my little glass bottle of ultrama- 
rine. It looked at me, with its dazzling blue, like a 
harmonious tone, the purple like love sonnets, the 
green like the gentle notes of a flute, the red like a 
‘blast of trumpets; and so on. I will no longer think 
of deserting you, my beloved, true, hearty subjects, until 
my death; and then will be found in my last will and 
testament, that with you the hand of a merry friend, 
who cannot be named just at present, shall paint a 
cheerful picture on my coffin. We shall live together 
and without discord. Now it is certain that nothing 
upon earth will separate us: like a good married couple, 
only to be sundered by death. 

. Firstly, I must thank you a thousand times for your 
wonderfully beautiful sketches. They give me in- 
creasing pleasure. We havé already had two frames 
-atvetched with the finest grey canvass, to which we 
shall transfer them; Lothar the Mont Perdu, and I 
the black lake, whose name I cannot decipher in 
Writing, and which you must repeat more dist at 
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some future time. It shall be our first and most lovely 
festival, as soon as we have returned from our journey. 
Lothar, you must know, is to go with us; and after 
our return we are to live together. and have a common 
studio, and shall have glorious times; for I begin really 
to love this man; and when you return, our true, 
beautiful, artistic life shall commence, and nothing 
shall be done but that which is beautiful. We mast 
live all three under one roof, work under one roof, 
strive after the highest with good Inck and joyousness, 
be defended against every trouble, divide freely our 
funds, enshrine a beloved form in our hearts, and join 
three manly hands in a beautiful, firm, eternal friend- 
ship. If you were only here, and could see the gentle 
Lothar and his fine pictures, you would soon love him 
more than me. 

Tam almost as happy to-day as if my colours had 
only just been given to me, as when, in our solitary 
forest-house, my father brought me my first box of 
colours, and showed me how horsemen, and stags, and 
soldiers, could be tinted with the splendid little cakes. 
I had a particular fancy for stags; and, if you ever 
visit my old mother, you may see on the barn-door 
many successful specimens, of a beautiful brick-red 
colour, eagerly pursued by bright-green dogs. To-day 
I am again a child, and could find pleasure in painting 
horsemen and stags; and IJ will do. it too, because I 
can give them to Sandi (the little son of the people 
with whom I lodge), and make him happy for three 
days. I have waited before the Golden Lamb to see 
the Russian princess. I saw her drive out; really, as 
if Angela, as she is und breathes, had sat in the car- 
riage! The princess has now been gone some time ; 
but Angela is still here. I have seen nothing of the 
‘little miniature, either at the Astons' or at the house, 
sinee I made a hasty copy of it for myself. Without 
there is sunshine, as if it had been ordered for the oe- 
casion; a deep blue fills the' heavens, and early sum- 
mer glitters on all the hills, brilliant and sparkling; 
90 that I must wander round half the town. I 
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take a pencil and some paper, and stroll out towards 
Dorgbach, Weidling, or heavens knows where. 

The tall Englishman, my ‘Wandering Jew,” has 
not shown himself for several weeks, much to my satis- 
faction. I will take water-colours with me in my 
pocket, and dine at Weidling-am-Bache, and there, 
under the shadowy chesnut trees, will paint stags 
and horsemen for Sandi, that I may once more be a 
child, and enjoy a real day m the country. 

I shall write no more to-day: more to-morrow. 

May God also spread out such glorious summer 
weather over your hills as we have here! 

I never experienced such lasting fine weather; and 
it is fortunate for one of our sort that Vienna is sur- 
rounded by scenery s0 lovely. 

But now I must be off without delay. 

God be with you! 


CHAPTER X. 


June 27, 1894. 
ir was midnight before I reached home, and brought 
pleasure, happiness, poetry, weariness, stags, and 
horsemen with me, besides trees and houses. All are 
now being arranged, and shall then be given to Sandi. 
I really feel quite an affection for the little boy, now 
that I am going to give him pleasure; and I made 
many more than I had at first intended, and could, in 
fact, scarcely leave off, although all the waiters were 
staring at me. By-the-by, Titus, it must be a great 
delight to have children of one’s own, and I should be 
quite a fool with them, should ride contentedly on a 
rocking-horse, and should hang a juvenile drum round 
my neck, with much gravity. 

dt is Sunday, and, as I promised, I will devote it to 
you, and tell -you different things. Sunday is here the 
‘Gay of country trips; and whoever during the week has 
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bent over the loom of life, gives himself up on Sunday 
to pleasure, and, if possible, to the country; and on 
this day the couplet is in full power— 


Ergo omnis longo solvit se Teucria luctu, 
Panduntur porte ; 


and out of the erpansis portis Vienna streams forth. 

And so, besides yesterday’s stroll, I will take another, 

but with you alone. That is to say, I will encamp in 

some portion of the Wiener Forest, and will send off 
a flight of paper pigeons to you from some clump of 
trees. For such occasions I carry a portable writing- 

case, for I am too polite to execute my letters to you 

with a lead pencil; besides which, everything that 
flies away to you must first be conscientiously copied 

into my journal. Study well the plan of the environs of 
Vienna that I sent vou, for you will have to take many 
a walk with me before you come, and many more when 
you are really here; for it is worth the trouble. Quiet 
valleys, cut off from the world; woodland solitudes, 
with clouds of birds that sing up to heaven; views 
into the highlands; even rocky gullies with swift 
streams, as if you were in the wilderness, instead of 
being one or two miles distant from one of the most 
restless capitals of Europe. Many, even of those 
born near, do not know of these treasures, because 
they do not go far away from the beaten tracks that 
are laid out on every side for them; but you must go 
aside where the swarm does not penetrate. There 
Nature reigns in true loveliness; and I shall drag you 
all about when you are here. You know that I have 
a peculiar talent for finding out such things; and, 
besides all this, the present glorious summer is just 
right for poets, painters, pedestrians, arid the vine- 


Find in your map Mariabrunn, and you will -see 
that a line of hills commences there and joins: the 
northern Alps. It is here called the Wiener Forest. 
- ~  “ : ane to the right ef the village 
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of Weidlingau, sits, at this moment, your friend, at a 
little wooden table, under the shade of some fine 
beech-trees, and writes this. Certainly a bottle of 
Nussberger stands beside the inkstand; for a monster 
of a conveyance almost dislocated my bones, and I 
must at least, like the good Samaritan, pour the 
soothing influence of good wine on my weary body; 
and till now I have oftener dipped my biscuit into the 
wine than my pen into the ink. It is just now, as it 
always happens when I have an immensity to write, that 
I do not know where to begin, on account of the abun- 
dance of materials, and so beat about the bush for 
several pages, as if reserving the choicest parts for the 
last, like a choice dessert; and at last comes the even- 
ing, or the rain, or a visit, and Iam obliged to leave 
the delicious confectionery in my pocket. So it has 
happened to me a thousand times. 

I see through the beech boughs, which the sun's 
falling rays now fill with a green fire, the dim colours 
of the Thiergarten forests. Higher up, the blue 
enamel of the sky hangs among the leaves, frittered 
into a thousand pieces, and looking like forget-me- 
nots. A linnet is singing passionately to my right: 
out of the inn-garden that skirts the wood, voices steal 
up from people who are breakfasting and running 
about; the bees hum; a golden butterfly flits past; 
steel-coloured flies sun themselves on the table-carner; 
long-legged things stalk about the bench and over my 
papers; and round about me stirs, and crowds, and 
swarms a thousand-fold life. Glittering jewels move 
in the grass, in the path, and on tree-stems; feathered 
families chirp against each other; and the sound of 
Sabbath bells comes across the hills. The branches 
do not move, but a melodious humming wanders 
among them from the thousand creatures that work 
and play in the sunshine; and this gentle murmur 
serves as a soft back-ground in which the other morn- 
ing music is heard. I shall sit at this retired wood- 
land table till afternoon, not on my own account, but 
for the millions of little fellow-inhabitants of the beech- 
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tree, whe are already busy about their affairs, and for 
two beloved forms that I have invited to be with me 
the whole day—you and she. And, if even some one, 
of the numbers of people without, happens to stumble 
upon me, and finds a stranger sitting at a retired table, 
and, above all, writing, with dozens of things spread 
around him, he will quietly retire, fearing to disturb 
such an eccentric personage. 

But how am I to begin to describe the past days 
to you? Tie up all the papers you have hitherto re- 
ceived from me, and write upon them “Aneient His- 
tory:” the new, the romantic, begins with that ball at 
Aston’s. Titus, a temple immense and broad has 
built itself up in my heart, and within there is a new 
divinity. Lf only you were here, or Lothar, who is 
among the snowy hills of the Suabian highlands 
making studies! for I have no companion-soul: that 
is to say, there are many, but not one that is worthy 
of having a happy, childlike heart poured out before 
it; and so I have carried it, full of anticipations, about 
with me for weeks, in the whirling streets; or, if they 
oppressed me, I sought the open country, and cradled 
it m the shadow of a tree, and listened to the leaves 
as they told each other summer stories. Then I am 
as calm and quiet as a Sunday in the fields. Or I 
read through the night; and then ascend one of 
Vienna's western hills, to see the day break over the 
great town. Now at first a pale streak of light slowly 
creeps up in the east; white fogs glimmer along the 
Danube; then the town rises in masses from the night 
haze, partly uluminated, partly struggling through a 
golden steam; partly melts away into the soberest 
tints of gray; and now the whole is sprinkled with 
golden stars that flash from the windows, from metal 

_ roofs, church spires, lightning rods; and now, beyond, 
the pale-green band of the horizon is gently breathed 
the heavens. 

If I am not communing with nature, I sit a& heme 
amd work at my pictures. I often look at them for 
hours, and feel as if I ought to de wonderful things. 
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Dreams come before me of liquid atmospheres and 
beautiful clouds; lovely distant mountains, with their 
pale blue, like a spirit longing for home; of sunny 
banks; of dim woodlands and cool waters in them; 
and of a thousand other things, too indistinct and m- 
tangible to be caught, that float, shadowy and dream- 
like, through my mind, like forerunners of endless 
happiness, that must come soon—very soon. Then 
I paint on, and let it fall out as it will; and, Titus, 
many pictures already please me well. 

Then, in the afternoon, when the heat is not so op- 
pressive, I go to my dinner, which, as you know, in 
summer is very frugal, and afterwards to a well-known 
house in the suburbs; cross the court-yard, and enter 
the garden, where two gentle and two wicked-looking 
eyes—Lucy'’s and Emma’s—welcome me, and lead me 
to a venerable Nestor of an apple-tree, that scatters 
his twisted shadows on their white dresses, on the 
gravel walks, and on the table and chairs. There I 
wait quietly till the most charming of all garden-hats 
comes wandering through the elder bushes, and then 
from under it a levely sunny countenance gazes upon 
us——a countenance that sinks deeper day by day into 
my soul. When she lays down her hat, or hangs it to 
a tree by its green ribbons, and stands there, with 
her earnest eyes turned kindly upon us, her graceful 
neck bent forward, she seems to be a beautiful Attic 
muse who welcomes us, who stands before us in her 
white dress, with the roses, called into bloom by her 
exertions, gently fading away. 

At last, my Pylades, I have reached that point to- 
wards which, in fuct, the whole of this day, my rustic 
table, all my introductions and delays, alone pomted— 
Angela. Now I have both of you beside me, and will 
not let you leave me for the remainder of the day; and 

will enjoy hours worthy of the gods. You ‘shall 

ome acquainted, and must love each other most 
cordially. 

. Nothing disturbs or annoys us here. The sunbeam 

on the comes no nearer, but is creeping away 
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altogether; the linnet is silent; the little company 
that strolled to my retreat passed considerately on, and 
an inviting shade is everywhere between the tree stems, 
only here and there pierced by a flashing streak of light 
that familiarly peeps in. So I continue. , 
It is most kind of her that, even when her aunt is 
present, and although stated hours are fixed for our 
scientific studies, she always comes a little earlier (of 
course I am always a deal too soon), in order that 
we may have a little conversation beforehand. The 
book to be read out of during the evening lies already 
on its side, and shows the green binding which all 
Aston’s and Angela's books have; but no one dares to 
open it before the hour strikes, because we all detest 
that miserable habit of nibbling beforehand. But 
when the clock strikes, it is opened at the last day's 
mark, and the fresh field is before us; while all knit- 
ting, embroidery, sewing, and other female pitfalls, 
are laid aside, because the eyes ought to be on the 
reader and the heart in the book. Emma is not always 
present, Aston never; he is always glad to be off, as 
we read impracticable nonsense. But he still has 
pleasure in our doings, and we must give him credit 
for it, as he created a temple for our sciences, and sur- 
prised us by it. Three roonis full of plants and flowers 
have been arranged. The steps lead up froin the apple- 
tree, and it is as cheerful and airy in them as possible; 
for they overlook the garden, and other gardens beyond 
and among the hills, and each day the glowing even- 
ing light pours through the broad windows ; flames of 
gold shoot across the glazed bookcases and their green 
silk curtains; shadows of leaves and purple lights 
flicker on the piano; and, lastly, the white dress and 
the countenance of a most fascinating creature glow. 
in a halo of rosy light. When, amongst all this, the 
words of some illustrious man are heard, enthusiasin 
begins to unfold its pinions; then in three hearts rises 
up the spirit that the author wished to call forth, and’ 
dethrones the common every-day spirit. When tho 
thoughts that once flowed through a godlike mind’ 
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gradually unfold themselves from the black lines, I 
have a countenanee before me, a countenance eager 
with attention and feeling—and, alas! I love her with 
a timid heart—she becomes unspeakably beautiful. 
The true diamond of modesty lies in her eyes, and a 
tender, expansive heart shines in her features; but she 
seems like a distant star that is followed through the 
telescope still deeper and deeper into the heavens. 
Even bucy purifies her existence in the rays of this 
fair, womanly spirit; and day by day a more noble form 
is visible, in-which the holy influence of her earnest 
striving is manifest; for she has for some time past ap- 
proached, under Angela's guidance, nearer to the know- 
ledge of men, and has joyfully conquered one field after 
the other. Even the childish Emma is awed by her 
progressing sister. She may, perhaps, feel that behind 
the pedantic nonsense, as she calls it, possibly more is 
hidden than she suspected, and which many would 
willingly give themselves the appearance of possess- 
ae for such knowledge is a continual thorn in the 
side of narrow-minded people. Knowledge places man 
apart from his fellow-men, but full of glorious radiance ; 
like a strange being before whom they feel awe-stricken. 
The idea that, instead of the customary, unprofit- 
able system of visiting, we should open a spiritual 
communication with all great men, living and dead; 
that we should raise ourselves by them, and become 
more estimable to ourselves, originated with Angela, 
who is an enemy to everything unprofitable. It is on 
this account that she seems awkward and ill at ease 
in such visits, and is therefore very generally hated 
and turned into ridicule by our young ladies. Our 
doings have become tea-table gossip, and people find 
them laughable and presumptuous, or call us dreamers 
——but what care we? For it is a different thing, my 
Titus, to read a rare author at home within four walls, 
alone, and skipping a thousand beauties, and to hear 
him, as it were, talking among beloved hearts, mutu- 
ally explaining his meaning, and to be illuminated by 
the beautiful light of a friend's eyes. Enthusiasm 
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does not inhabit solitary studies: there industry dlone 
reigns; it does not blaze up in deserts, but among na- 
tions; it hovers not over one head alone, but over 
thousands; but it is always one man who begins the 
conflagration with his torch. This man we call a 
genius. Its golden flame even plays among the soft 
curls of the youthful Emma; for, as lately the follow- 
ing passage was read—‘‘Great and happy spirits that 
we admire and adore, when man throws .aside his 
happiness because he considers it less in value than 
his heart, is he not as great as you?”—and while every 
eye glistened with feeling, she sprang up, and tears 
sparkled in her lovely brown eyes. She stood beside 
me, and looked at me, glowing with love. _ I myself 
was deeply moved, and could not tell how it was that 
1 drew her towards me, and, full of love, pressed my 
mouth against the young rosebud of her lips. She 
pressed warmly against my lips, and twined her arms 
round my neck. It was but an instant, and she stood 
covered with confusion, like a purple rose, tears still 
in her eyes. At this moment she seemed to us all no 
longer a child. J felt embarrassed to the last degree, 
when Lucy came to us, took my hand, and pressed it 
warmly, probably to veil Emma's and my extraor- 
dinary behaviour; then caressed and embraced her 
sister, and said repeatedly, ‘Dear, good, hasty child! 
see what power such words have! and he who wrate 
these and many other beautiful things was merely the 
son of a simple Bavarian clergyman, who was little 
known, and for many years had nothing but his own 
inexhaustible heart, which, like the words of apostles 
and prophets, now influences the most distant countries 
and nations.” 

Again smiling through her tears, Emma said—“ You 
yourself are a sort of prophetess, with your sermons, 
and you never think that others have hearts as full ef 
feeling as. your own, rl they may not be able to 
call themselves so learned. 

After thig interlude we read again. Lucy read the 
book ta the end of the next chapter; and since thet 
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time Emma has not missed one reading: she has even 
commenced to study mensuration. 

After such an evening, I return in the full moon- 

light which we have just now, with an almost mnocent, 
high-toned heart, and through all sorts of roundabout 
ways, to the town. 
' Certain days are also devoted to music. But you 
understand, of course, that it is not merely an empty 
shaking out of the notes, for we sit round the piano; 
every point in the melofty is proved, and the proper 
feelmg and expression are discussed, in which every 
one gives an opinion as to the way in which it should 
be rendered. We then seek for the soul to the whole, 
and join the limbs; then follow long trials; until, at 
length, not the smallest difficulty of execution lies. in 
our way: and then, on some fine evening, a Beethoven 
pours through the open windows. 

Once we had full instrumental music; generally, 
however, it is executed as a duet on the piano. 

Angela is here again the teacher, and touches the 
instrument with the power of aman. She was taught 
music by the same individual who taught her all the 
rest. Then, sitting before the instrument, a new soul 
inspires her; she seems to expand; and when the 
notes gush forth from under her fingers, and when that 
inexplicable, dreamy, harmonious heart, Beethoven, 
becomes inspired, throws open the gates, and from his 
inner universe pours out a tornado on the world; and 
when he again becomes calm and quiet, and melts 
away, and complains of love, or demands it for his 
noble heart; and when through all this her fingers 
glide over the keys, searcely pressing them as heavily 
as a child could, and the good, heavenly tones fiy out 
from under our four hands like golden bees, and the 
nightingale warbles without, and the sinking sun fills 
the whole room with flames and lightning, and her 
expressive eyes are so large, and tender, and kind, as 
if the dream were true that she loves me: then rises 
« glorious delight in my heart, like a dawning day; 
the notes seem like spoken words of love between us, 
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which, confiding and entreating, say all that the lips 
repress. sie 

Such a life and such pleasures purify the heart. 
We then, all four, stand at the window, like a family 
who require no bounds between themselves, because 
no one has any inclination to overstep them: we are 
united by love. And sometimes it has even happened, 
when I have been taking leave, that Lucy and Angela 
have, of their own free-will, offered me their dear 
hands. Angela even has pressed mine warmly, looking 
at me with her lovely calm eyes, and has said, ‘“‘Do 
not be too late to-morrow, and be sure not to go into 
any hotel or tavern to-night.” 

She has an almost over-coloured hatred to all such 
establishments. And with truth, Titus, since I have 
known her, I am almost the same: I dislike that 
meagre seeking after amusement unspeakably, and 
here, as in most large towns, it is in full swing. 
They have even a saying, when taking leave:—*“I 
wish you good amusement.” I really believe that a 
peasant of my native valley would be ashamed to hear 
this greeting addressed to him, as he only permits 
himself little amusement, and looks upon work as 
honourable. Therefore, excepting to dine or sup, I 
shall seldom enter a tavern, and shall please my old 
friend Aston by spending my evenings in his garden. 

A month has now passed since the ball, and I see. 
her daily; and yet I know nothing of her social posi- 
tion, not even her surnarne; but only that she lives 
with her aunt and uncle, who never are called anything 
else than aunt and uncle, and are said to be very rich. 
The uncle I have never seen, the aunt several times: 
a good-natured but insignificant old lady, whose face 
I must have already seen somewhere, but I cannot 
recal the time or place. I am very curious about her 
tutor. On the whole, I do not, however, feel much 
desire to learn more about her: enough that she is 
here, and seems to have been sent towards me by a 
propitious fate, in order that each heart may receive its 
portion of happiness. My position as regards her is 
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quieter than might have been expected after the im- 
préssion produced by her first glance; but it is so: 
everything harsh or unpleasant she removes from her, 
or it removes itself. My feelings are gentle and quiet, 
and I feel no hesitation in showing them, for I should 
think them outraged if they demanded a return. In 
simmer she is usually dressed in white, and her 
dresses, departing from the present fashion, reach, 
without exception, to her throat. I almost believe 
that it would be painful to me to see her bare shoulders, 
which I do not find objectionable in those hundreds 
who daily and willingly make a display of them: Lucy 
wears her dresses in the same way: Emma not; I 
believe, from a spirit of contradiction. . . . . . 

Look! the servant has brought in my dinner; and 
as‘you two, Titus and Angela, do not require any- 
thing, being only here in spirit, you had better remain 
meanwhile on the bench, while I rise and look about 
mea, little, and eat some of the cold meat and salad. 
Then we will go in and spend the remainder of the 
day comfortably. 

- But you were gone when I laid down my knife and. 
fork: the real forms of flesh and blood around the 
table had frightened you away. I shall continue 
soon. For the present, farewell, Titus! Aston and 
two gentlemen, and his daughters, and Angela (not m 
spirit, but a reality), stand before me, and laugh 
heartily at having known of my intentions and having 
invaded me. I must go with them. Mind where I 
have left off in my narrative. 


TO ANGELA.. 


CHAPTER XI. 


July 22. 


Poor friend! you have had to wait long; and to-day 
with what different feelings than those with which 1 
commenced do I continue! 

Is there a love which is as great, as immeasurable, 
as eternally still as the blue firmament? She inspires 
such a love! Oh, my Titus! my good, my sole 
friend! my fate is now decided for ever. Mine she 
can never be. What could the earnest, calm, powerfal- 
minded Angela do with me? I may love with the full 
power of my soul; love her even to the very whisper 
of my life; and I will do so as truly as that there is a 
God in heaven. She is the purest, the most glorious 
of women on earth. What foolish tales people re- 
late! that an intellectual education destroys the ten- 
der, lovely simplicity and the warmth of feeling of 
youth! Here is an overflowing intellect, to whieh 
but few men can aspire; and yet a radiant maiden 
stands before you; yes, a true, earnest maiden, on 
whose brow the seal of perfection shines; a full-blown 
maiden, self-conscious and full of worth, before whom 
every ornament of flattery hesitates and becomes 
dumb. Yvur ideas of womanly feeling, which for- 
merly so delighted me, are only the foreshadowing 
and outline of the truth, and almost stand beside the 
truth as folly. Lisping is pleasant in a child, but the 
boy must learn to speak plainly. Even the most spi- 
ritual girls of my acquaintance, when they stand be- 
side her, are very commonplace; and if they open 
their mouths, nothing but mere every-day sayings fall 
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out. Even the simplicity and womanly feeling which 
appear in them seem to me forced and unnatural, or 
miniature, beside the simple, collected behaviour of 
Angela, which makes no stir and attracts no attention, 
but still is acknowledged as that of a queen. A 
gigantic mind must have educated this woman. I 
am far beneath her in worth; but I could never 
marry any one else, for I could never love any other, 
and will therefore cherish her portrait as the most 
beautiful jewel of the spirit that ever came before me 
in my life. A deep earnestness is awakened in my 
heart, and she has raised up many a halédreamed 
but divine image, that in former days peopled my 
imagination, but which I let sink down into the 
depths, as I considered such only as immaterial 
phantoms of my longing heart; but she too has 
such, and quickly adorns them, without caring to 
look round, lest the outer world might suddenly dis- 
turb them in her soul. Calm as the morning, they 
wander like prominent figures of history—and there- 
fore they are. Nothing in her soul has desecrated that 
holiness of the fancy which our educators are so apt 
to call deceptive. It now, therefore, needs no teacher, 
and brings to her only holy forms. With a gentle 
movement or a harmless word, which, as if by chance, 
floats from her lips, she rouses the whole of those 
inhabitants supposed to be dead in my imagination, 
and I discover that, from early, early times, they have 
shone and held dominion within me; and how many 
may not have been killed by my perverted education, 
that will never more celebrate their return to con- 
sciousness! ‘The flowers were plucked up, and very 
useful hay was made from: them. In meny infant 
breasts springs up a realm of jewels, secretly and glo- 
riously, like that treasure which, when among the 
mountains, is seen afar off, flashing in the noonday 
sen under which it has silently shot up, and which 
ean be secured in silence and with a pure hand, but 
always and for ever sinks down before the sinner. 
And, if these pages should ever fall before any one 
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who stiH possesses such a treasure, let him care« 
fully hide it from the evil-doer, but at some time 
spread it out before a large, beautiful soul, such 
as his own, and give it all to her! There you see, 
Titus, what the world calls her crotchets. What they 
have seen for sixty years, and what their fathers and 
grandfathers have also seen before them, seems to 
them straight and proper, however crooked it may in 
reality be; and whoever strives against it and strikes 
out a new path, he is a stranger among them, and a 


rebel against nature. 

I will tell you something else about her. Listen 
as a friend, Titus. 

In the first place, she knows Latin and Greek: 
French and English are not thrown in her teeth by 
any one. Secondly, she knows enough of mathema- 
tics to understand many doctrines of nature: yes, she 
even knows more; for she wished to know something 
of the stars, and is now a good astronomer. Thirdly, 
that she studied works upon the laws of nature and 
the soul, and was declared laughable; but she thought 
that without these she could not understand the hie- 
tory of the world itself. She even dabbles in philoso- 
phical systems, but obstinately declares against phy- 
sidlogy; she feared that it would destroy her beautiful 
Inner world. 

“Oh, she is quite learned—a treatise!” say many of 
her female friends. In some it is envy, in others 
narrow-mindedness. The men call her insipid; and 
yet even he who says so shrinks pitifully together, even 
if merely every-day topics are broached by her. I 
admire her tutor, as I have often before told you, who 
is expected here in August, at the latest; for it was 
he who first led her beautiful mind into the solemn 
hills of the sciences, and pointed out to her the pic- 
tures of this temple of Isis. : 

Knowledge is the most precious ornament of the 
soul, and its greatest power is, that it can touch man 

ith a ing hand, and lead him from her school 


as‘one of the noblest among men. It certainly lies 
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uuprofitably in many minds, like diamonds that have, 
bean carried by a raven to its nest. and on which it 
then foolishly sits. ns . 
a she learned in her childhood, the sciences 
frem her twelfth to her twenty-second year—that is 
lier age at present; and she will still continue their 
study. As to poetry, it is the pursuit of her whole 
life. You will not inquire from me how she finds 
time—you, who first showed me how prodigal I was 
of that precious metal, how fruitful it is if one divides 
it, and does not throw any of it away. 

Yet you will understand how much time she has, 
when I tell you, from Lucy's own mouth, that there 
are things which she has never learned, and to be 
ignorant of which every girl in Vienna would consider 
a shame. For instance, knitting. It was an intense 
pleasure to me when [heard this. Oh! that eternal 
knitted stocking at which our damsels are always 
working! There is nothing more impoverishing and 
profitless than that continual boring, and the looking 
on of a miserable man. At last it becomes such a 
habit, that they imagine they can think as freely and 
beautifully whether they knit or not; but it is not so, 
for how much valuable time is lost in such things! 
and, at the same time, how much of the power and 
strength of thought!—which thought, however, by such 
& monotonous movement of the body, assumes much 
of that monotony. Economy it cannot be in most 
families; for by that rule they ought all to make their 
shoes and such costly articles. But when economy 
is necessary, the daughters ought to have learned 
something by which they could have gained enough 
to buy a sufficiency of stockings and other things. 
Through her simple mode of dress, Angela must save 
more than sufficient to keep her in stockings. It isa 
great misfortune that, besides the rage for display which 
has seized upon the world, such a large number of 
men are condemned to life-long labour of the body, so 
that they have no time to look up to heaven to see 
how blue and ethereal it is. For such purposes God 
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has not made us, but thousands of years must pass 
before we become more natural; that is, richer in mind 
and simpler in body. 

Next-—embroidery, which her tutor called the most 
sinful waste of time; for when it is even finished, it 1s 
no work of art. If it is pleasant to the eyes, all the 
credit is due to the original design, not to the worker: 
mostly, however, it is far behind any miserable paint- 
ing, and can never equal the same in its finish, but 
costs so much time and trouble, that in the same 
time one might almost become an artist in coloars. 
Then these embroideries are of no use as household 
articles, as too much time and money has been stitched 
into them for them to be used without ceremony. 
Cushions, carpets, &c. might be bought with much 
less money, and in better taste. The working—and 
this is the most melancholy part—does not even afford 
any instruction; for how many pleasant thoughts and 
feelings might notin such a time have passed through 
the heart, and have become familiar, during the time 
in which she executed her mechanical labour, bowed 
down and bent together, and poking about among the 
many-coloured balls of worsted! Yes, this wearisome, 
lifeless stitching in angular,shapes withers the heart, 
and the mind becomes empty and hollow. Future 
tames will feel surprise that the daughters of the moat 
distinguished families could squander three-fourths of 
their youth on such frivolous things, through which a 
strange creation of splendour and ugliness is formed, 
whose only merit consists in containing a million of 
stitches. 

And what injury is not sustained by growing, ex- 
panding, youthful bodies in being so bent together, 
and remaining for hours in a position which is un- 
natural to them, or is made even more unnatural in 
the abstraction of the oceupation, by pressing the frame 
against the breast, or bending still lower over it! 
Really, Titus, I often thought, when I saw a fair 
badding form stooping over a frame—“Thou dear 
unfortunate dower! they have covered thy heart's 
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leaves with darkness, 80 that thou knowest neither of 
light nor sunshine. [f, instead, thou hadst been 
placed in those rays that shine upon us from se many 
nodie hearts of the past, how thy flowers might have 
unfolded! If, instead, thou hadst been placed m God's 
breath, which waves from hill to hill, how would thy 
soul's leaves have expanded in joyful wonder at the 
world's beauty!” But they say, “It pleases us to 
make such things, and then to see the work of our 
hands in our beloved homes, and to feel delight that 
they ornament them, and recal the times of our youth 
to us.” 

“My charming friends!” say I, “work and welcome; 
but strive for something more beautiful if you must 
do se; something which is not so heavy; learn that 
there is another occupation—the formation of the 
heart; to collect and arrange the great thoughts lef 
to us asa valuable heir-loom by noble mortals who 
have thought before us. Yes, learn that you may even 
be able to work in a true artistic spirit, flowing from 
the free mind; not the offshoots of a strange plant, 
and which will connect you to your youth by a fragrant 
chain of flowers. But if you can assure me that there 
in, and nowhere else, lies your delight, I shall say no 
more; for there must be people who have pleasure in 
such things, because they are incapable of feeling a 
higher one; and J remember to have seen how a weak- 
minded woman felt intense delight in counting many 
blue and green stones on the table, from the table to 
a chair, and then again to the table.” 

Then they have another magical word with which 
to settle everything—domesticity. This domesticity 
is, however, only an existence of ribbons and nonsense; 
an‘arranging of balls, and dinners, and parties, and an 
unnecessary display of dresses and household furni- 
ture; and truly, when a woman has all this to do, and 
to look after the needfal complement of servants, she 
has enough todo. But when domesticity merely is to 
keep household duties, the care of clothes, and the 


management of provisions, it may possibly form a part, 
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but only a small part, of a woman's duties, but which 
are so easily managed that quite enough time remams 
for higher and better things; for Mother Nature hag 
prescribed the greatest simplicity and moderation, and 
punishes any deviations from her rules by all kinds: of 
diseases. This last domesticity Angela possesses -00 
the highest degree; for she is always carefully and 
nobly dressed, although with almost eccentric se 
verity; and her home, where she governs, is said #0 
look always like a chapel. Another part of a woman's 
duties she however fulfils as but few of her sisters do; 
that is, the training of her future mother’s heart, of 
which none can tell whether a Socrates, an Epami- 
mondas, or a Gracchus may not lie beside it as an 
innocent infant, and demand its first inspirations from. 
it. How if she were unable to guide this inspiration, 
and the young soul should become a Nero or an 
Octavianus? The first impression of a mother's heart 
gives the life’s character. Lastly, even this prepara- 
tion and fulfilment of a mother’s duty does not close 
a woman's circle. Is she not here for her own sake? 
Are not the realms of mind and matter open to her? 
Should she not, like man, but in a different way, glorify 
her Maker by a beautiful existence? Finally, has she 
not to make some husband happy? and ought she to: 
bring him, instead of the beautiful heart, a complete: 
housewife's book, and which she considers sufficiently 
spiritual if it is innocent? She is like the servant 
who buried his talent. 
Oh, Titus! Angela has opened my eyes to the worth 
and end of woman. I shudder to think how many 
soul-plants remain barren, when even the best edu- 
cated stand with nothing in their hands but the shri 
velled wand of housewifery, and the empty white leaf’ 
of their natural innocence, on which, when the mo-: 
ther's eye no longer falls on it, how easily may a bad 
husband, or a friend, write his villanies! and good: 
people never notice it, or only when it is too lates! 
wash away the stains. Some are certainly aceon: 
plished; but that white leaf is then a mere sampler of. 
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I uneleas knowledge, which is neatly and superficially 
painted. The true, real simplicity and nature is very 
difficult, now that we have so long wandered in error. 

. How many a warm and glorious soul of our 
may not wither and waste away through its whole life, 
merely occupied by the bauble placed in her hand 
far centuries by the lord of creation! But enough of 
this. 

It is often laughable to see the high-spirited, joyous 
Emma working hard to convince Angela that ribbons, 
and dresses, and embroidery are necessary. She seems 
to give way in everything, and is always kind and 
gentle; and yet, in the end, our little, obstinate, pretty, 
blushing friend has always to admit that she is driven 
into @ corner. 

‘Whether Angela guesses how much I love her, I 
knew not; but I believe she does: only, in her simple, 
natural feelings, she certainly cannot know the thorn 
that lies eternally rankling in my breast; for she is 
pleased to find me a man of similar turn of mind 
to herself, and as such she loves me, and shows it, 
too, unhesitatingly, before every one. Even lately, in 
a circle of ladies and gentlemen, she gave me her 
hand, which none of those present would have pre- 
sumed to touch, and said that she was delighted to see 
me. I saw clearly with what pity they looked on this 
impropriety. We often converse together for hours, 
and then one door of the inner galleries opens after 
the other; they are mutually seen with pleasure; whole 
rows of images swarm forth; and when then, suddenly, 
some divine form, long cherished, dreamed of, and 
loved in secret; when this double jewel is drawn forth 
with rejoicing, and, lastly, still more and still fairer 
forms are shown, there beams in her eye such a splen- 


did ray of pleasure that she to hide it, and 
ganes at me guileless and full of It is the gub- 
limity of a soul expanded in the uprightness of nature, 
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nobility of a true love, that it walks openly before a 
million eves, and none dare censure it. 

Lucy's mind is most nearly related to hers, or rather 
there may be many that are so; yet they could not 
so completely form themselves from it as hers does. 
Emma, although yet a mere child, shows signs of the 
irresistible working of a calm, continuing example. 
That they dare, in certain—in fact, in most—cireles, 
to put on the black cap towards Angela, you may well 
understand: she stands too far ahead of our present age 
of women; and, as no striking or even false etlects are 
visible in her, and none of those exclamations and 
hasty movements which they call nature, she is even 
called cold: she, in whose eye alone, when at any 
time it becomes the explanation of her internal feel- 
ings, there lies in one second more genuime poetry 
than can be found during a whole lifetime in other 
hearts. Those eves betrayed something to me about 
which her lips as yet have been profoundlv silent; 
namely, that without doubt some sorrow lies hidden 
in her life that at times presses on her heart; fur in 
those eyes I have already seen, several times, roused 
by chance, and, as it were, only glimmering out and 
instantly repressed, a deep, clear glance of sorrow and 
mourning, which is the more powerful as she visibly 
endeavours to avoid such emotions or to conceal them. 

I did not seek to discover; but 1 was startled when 
J found her reading, two evenines ago, at the foot of 
an apple-tree, and as 1 greeted her she raised her ter- 
rified eyes, that had evidently not been reading, and 
too suddenly beamed with a very friendly expression. 

But it is enough. Who appoints me guardian over 
her eyes? 

One folly on my part I must yet tell you, dear Titus. 
Whenever, at the present time, I meet any person who 
carries a cane with a gold knob, and looks like a West 
Indian, I feel frightened out of my wits lest he should 
be my Nabob, with whom I am sure to fall out. Aston 
announces him as “just coming,” and states that he 
will have the greatest influence on my future. But I 
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do not in the least desire such an interference. 

Besides, the Nabob must make haste, and the influ- 

ence soon take place, or he will nut find me here, as 

we—that is, Lothar and I—commence the mountain 

tour of which I told you, in a fortnight at the latest. 
Farewell ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


August 2, 1834. 


I bec of you tou keep to your determination to come to 
me soon, for I want you here as I never before did in 
my whole life. Two things have broken in upon me 
that have already changed and disjointed everything. 
Lothar has returned, and our places are taken for the 
day after to-morrow in the stage to Linz. Angela's 
tutor has returned; but I have done and learned some- 
thing that must for ever keep me at a distance from 
this much-longed-for man. 

T amin confusion, but vet T will endeavour to write 
to you with some degree of method. 

On the evening of the 30th of July I went to the 
Astons. ‘They were at Dornbach, but were expected 
back every moment. I entered the miusic-room to 
await their return. Angela was at the piano, and as 
I crossed the threshold a cheerful flood of sound 
streuined out to me, mingled with the light of the 
setting sun. She immediately rose when she saw me, 
and came forward to meet me with a radiant counte- 
nance, exclaiming that at last her dear friend and tutor 
Emil had arrived that morning, and that to-morrow 
afternoon I must lay aside brushes and palette, and 
appeur in Aston’s garden, where he, the uncle, and 
every one else, would be, and she should have the 
pleasure to make two such men as he and I acquainted 
with each other. “And you must immediately love 
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each other," added she: ‘you will never be able to 
separate; I am as sure of it as 1am that I have waited 
above an hour here for that tiresome Lucy.” 

Her countenance was glowing with true happiness, 
and my heart was base enough to envy that man such 
an expression of delight in those eyes. You see how 
much better she is than us all. Had she been able 
only distantly to suspect my hateful feelings, she 
would undoubtedly have moderated her pleasure ; 
but she seems to confide fully in me. 

Oh, Titus! now that I write, the feelings of that 
strange hour gush out upon me; that hour which I 
myself called into existence, and which I never, alas! 
never shall be able to forget. 

I told her that I should feel delighted to come, and 
added that my welcume to him must also be a leave- 
taking, as I was about to take a short journey with 
my friend Lothar to the Glockner. Imagine, Titus, 
what I felt when at these words her features, but just 
before lit up with the highest pleasure, suddenly were 
covered with a deadly paleness. 

“How long shall you be absent?” said she. 

“Two months,” I replied. 

“We shall then le in France,” she said in a low 
tone: “in a fortnight we leave this for ever, and shall 
live at the foot of the Jura.” 

It was I who was now overpowered by sorrow. I 
gazed at her, struck as by a death-blow. 

“Did you not know it?” she asked. 

‘No, or I should have deferred the journey.” 

We both were silent It was a painful and oppressive 
moment. The announcement that I might have delayed 
my journey would have loosed the knot, but it was to 
remain as it was. I said nothing, but felt as if I loved 
her in that single second a million times more than 
ever. I cannot now understand why it was impossible 
for me to say in one word that I would not leave; but 
a voice sounded in my ear, “Take leave of her; take 
leave of her in this present moment; for no other will 
come in which you may be alone with the dearest, 
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fairest, most friendly form of your life, and which will 
now for ever, for ever vanish. To-morrow you will 
stand by her as a stranger.” I know not whether it 
was that voice or the circumstances: in short, I re- 
member nothing of that moment but that I turned 
away from her mad with sorrow, and thereby raised a 
deep feeling in her breast; and that the bitter words 
fell from my lips, “Yes, yes, it is so: I ought not to 
have fixed my heart on anything, since a ball may 
strike even him among the Pyrenees. It is certain— 
it is certain.” 

IT did not turn round, but looked up into the depths 
of the evening sky. She did not stir behind me; 
probably she was terrified; a servant entered, and an- 
nounced that Aston had sent his carriage, and begged 
her to meet them at the entrance of the Augarten. 
When we were again alone, F turned round, and timidly 
sought her eyes. She stood upon the same spot, and 
her eyes were rooted to the ground. I could not speak, 
but crossed the room once or twice; then, gently ap- 
preaching her, T said, © Now that it is unavoidable— 
now that it must be—lIet me take leave of you here 
while we are alone; for before many eyes [ should feel 
it impossible.” 

Then she raised her eves to me, large, and dark, and 
shadowed by something, as if a heavy sorrow. This 
raised every tender feeling within me; for it is an old 
beauty of the human heart, that those who are to part 
then love cach other the warmest, and all the goodness 
nud beauty that has shown itself in their long inter- 
course now crowds into the last moment. 

“Oh, Angela!” IT exelaimed; «dear friend! I ean 
neither comprehend nor bear the solitude of a long 
life before me in which you are not; no longer the 
geatle voice, the loving eye, the good heart. You are 
su good! so good!~-and now all is over!" 

“Through her countenance flowed also a deep senti- 
ment and parting woe, that continually grew, and made 
her features still more pale; but suddenly she became 
us White us snow, and she was compelled to turn aside 

. 
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as I said the words, “If you only felt more towards me 
—that is, differently towards me—than you do towards 
others, even the wicked! I only now know how un- 
speakably dear you have become to me; so unutterably 
dear!” 

She stood by the window in uncertainty and tears, 
To me everything earthly was of no account, so decply 
was I moved; it only seemed to me that the glaring 
eye of the sun, lying without among the green brauches, 
illuminated a form that stood before we with such a 
significant influence upon iny future. 

‘I do not. know how short or how long this interval 
lasted. Before mv eves hovered that countenance, as 
eentle and kind, usually so calm and unmoved; the 
countenance with which she had turned towards me. 
The restrained tears had burst forth, but she dried 
them hastily. and said, with a collected voige— 

“T only kuow within the last moment what my feel- 
ings are. TI mu-t be straightforward and open towards 
you; you are always so tome. Ido not know whether 
or not that is good which I do; but I follow my feel- 
ings which bid me do so. I give vou willingly, unhesi- 
tatingly, my heart; and I will love you as long as I 
cxist.” 

She was silent for a inoment; then, as if relieved, 
she added the words, “T must tell vou, as it is so, and- 
as you ask me; but as it Is said, you cun rely upoun it 
to all eternity.” 

I stood speechless beside her. Tears had again 
collected in her large, beautiful eyes; und freely, with- 
out affectation, and smiling kindly through her tears, 
she reached me her hand, which I tinidly took, and 
bending duwn pressed my lips upon it. She, how- 
ever, perfectly open-hearted towards me, laid, almost 
unconsciously, her other hand upon my head: [ be- 
lieve that in that moment we both trembled. 

I do not know how it was, but only that I pressed 
her hand still warincr, and said breathlessly, “How 
how in this world can I ever deserve this happiness: 
Oh, Angela! my bride! my wife!” 
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She started at these words, and quietly disengaging 
herself, she said earnestly — P 

“It must be so; it must be so! I shall be willingly, 
and with delight, your wife; but there is still one to 
whom IL must tell all, and he is so kind!—so kind that 
vou can scarcely imagine it. He too will be delighted. 
To-morrow we will talk of this again.” 

Oh, Titus! you eannot imagine how soothingly this 
pure gold of nature flowed into my heart. A wide 
paradise opened before me; and if ever in my life [ 
had a glimpse of heaven, it was then. For a few mo- 
meuts we stoud together by the window, and watched 
the sunset that was slowly fading away. but said no- 
thing. ‘Then, as a servant entered, us if to remind 
her, she took her bonnet and shawl. and said that she 
wouldwow drive to the Augarten, but that L had better 
not necompany her, or people might again talk of im- 
propricty. I Jed her to the carriage, and when | told 
her that my journey should be entirely given up, she 
was visibly pleased, and held out her handy saving, 
“Do not be later than four o'clock to-morrow.” 

These were her lust words, aud that was her lust 
glance towards me. Whe would then have said they 
were to be the last in this life! That glance still hovers 
before my eyes; those words still ring in wy ears! 

Iwill endeavour to describe to vou the end as it 
happened. 

When the last wheel of her carriage bad venished, 
I went out inte the elds bevond the city. LU was like 
some onc in a drezm or intoxicated, searcely yet able 
to bear the immense happiness; and when at home I 
sat on my sofa, £ pictured this happiness still more 
glowingly in the thick darkness. 

Oh! fvol, fool that T was! , 

Even the next day, when I awoke, it was some time 
before T could yather up the particulars of that which 
had happened the day before. 

It was only four o'clock; but I arose, and thought 
that I would enjoy the morning in the open air. My 
road. led me into the. Schéubmunn Park. All the 
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branches were ringing with the morning notes of 
birds, and far away over the Carpathian Mountains 
hung the faint blue of a morning shower, and the air 
promised more than a usually fine day. 

You know the obelisk in the Imperial Garden. Be- 
hind it rises a little leafy wilderness that I am very, 
fond of. I therefore turned my steps towards it. It 
was but little past four o'clock. In the whole park not 
a being was to be seen, excepting the sentry at the 
castle. To the right of the obelisk is a well-imitated 
Roman ruin, encircling a melancholy pool of water, in 
which all kinds of curiously coloured fish and plants 
swim. I saw two persons standing before this pool, a 
man and woman. ‘They were turned froin me, as if 
they were looking into the water; but [ soon perceived 
that they were talking with cach other. I thougMt that, 
like myself, they had chosen the early hours to be 
alone. I therefore did not wish to disturb them, but 
struck into a side-path that leads to the Nymphs’ Well, 
intending to reach my wilderness from that point. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, I looked down again upon them 
through the branches, and found them standing in the 
most confiding and tender conversation. He even once 
laid his hands on her shoulders, and drew her gently 
towards him. Of their faces I could see nothing, as 
my position was too much above them. Seen from 
behind, his figure was fine, and dressed entirely in 
black. His movements were so graceful that you at 
ence saw that he belonged to u superior rank in life. 
Of her I saw only part of a white dress, as he almost 
hid her from me. 

In one moment I should have passed on, but in that 
very moment she raised her head, and showed me her 
full face; “and—can you imagine?—it was Angela! 

IT do not know what I felt; I do not exactly know 
what I feel now; but I will cast aside all sentiments 
and feelings, and only relate to you what passed. In 
my youth it once happened that by accident I thrust 
a knife into my brother's side; and when instantly a 
dark blood-stream tinged his child's dress, and the red 
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‘spot spread rapidly, I despaired, considered myself 
his murderer, and fainted. Later, when my brother 
was bound up and I had recovered, they asked me how 
T felt, and in my young simplicity I could not other- 
wise express it than that my heart had suddenly 
stopped; the sky was full of rainbows, and had crushed 
me down; but the heart had all at once moved again, 
and with the first throb the rainbows had vanished. 
Just so, Titus, did J feel in that moment. J remember 
that for x time J saw nothing but colours, and I also 
distinctly felt the bound of the heart, after which the 
colours were dispersed. When objects became more 
distinct before my eyes, the two forms still stood there. 
I clearly saw the large, black, beautiful eves with which 
she looked at him so truthfully, as she had vesterday 
looked at me. It was no use striving: it was she. 

Now he was speaking, and she steadily looked at 
him; then she spoke and he listened; then it seemed 
that they were silent, and looking doubtingly into the 
water as TI had found them. I was obliged to close 
my eyes for a moment; then I opened them again. 

She had turned away her face, and it seemed as if 
even from the mere form that fascinating power was 
poured out, and the innocence and nobility that had 
conquered me. In him, as I have said, were visible 
the command and confidence of high rank. Once he 
stretched out his arm, and she pressed closer to him, 
and turned her head back as one who looks up; but 
he gently bent his arm, and laid his hand upon her 
head, tenderly smoothing her beautiful hair; for she 
was bareheaded, and the well-known summer bonnet 
hung on her left arm. Then they turned away; I saw 
her hand lying on his arm; a thickly-leaved elm bough 
placed itself before her; then I saw pieces of a white 
dress dimly through the net-work of trees; and then 
all was gone! I looked long, but saw no more; the 
spot was empty, and as if the whole garden was de- 
serted. The white obclisk was sharply distinct against 
the dark-blue wall of the eastern storm, which had 
now slowly crept up. It was sultry; not a bird sang 
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in the park; and I pressed my forehead more firmly 
against the stem of the acacia by which I was sitting. 

Oh, Titus! a feeling, so hideous that I almost de- 
spised myself, arose in me; and vet it was as if every 
throbbing pulse cried within me that the feeling way 
just. 

T remained sitting near the pyramid, brooding like 
the morning over its storm. Not a blade rustled, and 
the whole garden was oppressed. Above it stuod a 
heavy weight of silent, warm, thick clouds, that were 
preparing themselves and were thrown into cach other 
with noiseless movements. My eyes gazed fixedly 
upward towards those poor little glancing clouds, that 
hung down, from the dark masses, like rescued beau- 
tiful children’s thoughts in a withered heart: the air 
and clouds became even denser and more oppressive ; 
in the far east the reddish gray veil of rain was falling 
in slanting shects; then the wind roared fast, and the 
thunder rolled above the twigs and branches in the 
garden; heavy drops fell, and the quiet was over in the 
garden and in my brenst. <A fresh rushing sound fell 
on the trees, and mingled green and silver together; 
and a firm, immovealle determination arose in me, 
and gave me back my decision; namely, the determi- 
nation to commence my journey immediately. “Farc- 
well, Armida!” I thought; “farewell!” 1 went home. 
Glorious rain fell, and I felt more delighted the more 
wildly it beat upon my temples and the wetter T be- 
came. 

The remainder of the day, when T had changed my 
dress, I spent in packing, locked myself in, and ad- 
mitted no one. Thad persuaded Lothar to start with 
me the next day—that is, to-day. I took leave of 
Aston by letter, as I feared to meet Angela there. I 
said that in the last day in July I had witnessed some- 
thing at the obelisk at Schonbrunn that made it im- 
possible to see him personally. At my return T might 
possibly explain much. To my charming friends 
Lucy and Emma I sent many kind grectings. 

One thing more I must tell you. Anthon Ruffo, an 
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acquaintance of mine—a cold, philosophical fellow— 
met me by chance in the street, and kept close to me, 
and among other things said, that I ought to beware 
of my female acquaintances; for the girl towards whom 
I showed so much attention was the town's talk, as 
being the very intimate friend of the English Earl 
Lorrel. I thanked him coolly for the information: 
she was now almost indifferent to me. 

And now, Titus, if vou can hasten your return, do 
so, 1 beseech of vou; for, besides this, I cften fear for 
you when I read of the atrocities that are produced by 
the civil war in Spain. Farewell for to-day! In Mu- 
nich you will tind letters that will tell you where Lam 
to be found. 


Nvening, Eight o'clock. 


Ten o'clock will, it seems, never come: those ten 
strokes will at last find me leaving this town. Every- 
thing is ready; Lothar is going ‘round to take leave, 
and I have wandered thousands of times up and down 
my chamber. Well, this will fade away, and be for- 
gotten like so many other things: though the childish 
heart may excite itself so much, and image to itself 
eternity in its violent emotions; and vet it knows how 
every such agitation vibrates and passes away. Or is 
there any resemblance between such a rapture of the 
soul and the A Symphony? Are not both merely 
works of beauty? Ah, God! the A Symphony con- 
tinues to be beautiful! 

You see that there may be ideas glowing with high- 
est nobility, and that they may be abused in such an 
insulting manner. Deceived love, pretended devotion, 
is an old story; and to trouble one’s self about it is 
miserable and weak. Dut there is greater sorrow—that 
for a lost mind; and mine would be such a sorrew if 
I had known her as a mother, or a wife, and had then 
seen the repulsive spot in the wonderful master-piece. 
If bluc ether, breezy hills, beautiful clouds, hover be- 
fore mv eves; if the thunder and the harmonious notes 
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of nature press upon my ear, and all this is truth, 
why does the heart within us deceive? Jf that is true, 
can that be a mockery which sanctifies me? She 
herself, notwithstanding her miserable failing, has 
again shown me that which our hearts promise us as 
a future divine reward. It must be true; it must be 
true! It is only in the seeking that amid our hasty 
intoxication we fuil. 

So, farewell! In two hours we shall be in the 
stage, and then for God's ancient, guileless moun- 
tains! 


CHAPTER NITI. 


Linz, August 3. 


Ou, Tirvs! what are really three days? and what power 
do they exert on man? Do not be angry; I know all 
that you would say, and have followed your advice 
before you have given it. If I had found you at Linz, 
and you had read all the previous pages of my jour- 
nal, your counsel would have been, not probably, but 
certainly, this: “Albrecht, go to the stage, and give 
even your last farthing that they may in haste take 
you back to Vienna. Then go to her and say, ‘7 have 
been a fool, and for three days have been a bad man.’” 

So it has happened. In childish madness I hurricd 
to Linz, and our places are again taken. To-morrow 
at five o'clock I return to Vienna. J.othar has agreed, 
und will wait a week in Linz, until I return or he re- 
ceives a letter. He knows all, and was almost alarmed 
at my action, so regardless of consequences. Only a 
day before, she had said: ‘Now that I have said it, you 
may rely upon it to all eternity;” and the next morn 
ing I believe the counsels of the basest, blindest pas- 
sion, more than the whole pure modesty of her being 
that was so long before me; of a passion that is known 
to be fierce and treacherous, She, who is in every- 
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thing so far above me, gave herself to me as a bride, 
and confided in me, an insignificant man, who, only a 
few days before, had thought her too good for any one; 
and in the first trial I am so miserably wanting! I 
am ashamed of having acted so childishly. To be 
jealous, offend every one, and leave so suddenly! Let 
us reverse the case. What would she have done? 
Kither she would have said nothing, or, if she had 
spoken, she would have asked why I was so miserly 
as to keep a friend. of whom I was so fond. entirely to 
myself; that it would be more beautiful to have still 
another person in our cirele, who could enjoy and ap- 
preciate our life and strivings.” J will die any death 
if she would not have acted so! I caumot bear it till 
the fault has been corrected. It was not want of faith, 
but only stone-blind, gushing jealousy; and it shall 
be the last time that my heart shelters such a base 
thing. It overpowered me; and in the entirely new 
position I was not my own master. Oh, Titus! re- 
morse is even more gnawing than jealousy itself. 
Help me to bear the hours till we start, and then the 
twenty long hours on the road. Meanwhile I will 
pass the night in writing, and accuse myself. I was 
also without even common sense. Is it not as clear 
as day that it was her deeply-vencrated tutor with 
whom she had chosen the carly hours to tell him all? 
—her friend, for whom she could scarcely wait that 
she might show me to him? She was rejoicing that 
we should love and understand each other. And even 
—and even—if he embraced her? Do not brothers 
-and sisters do so? Do not other cireumstances also 
demand it? When I explained to the bride of an old 
friend why he was obliged to leave her, and when she 
nelted into the deepest sorrow at the base calumnies 
‘iat separated his heart from hers, did I not myself. 
deaply moved, take her in my arms, and press her to 
my heart, seize her hands, comfort her, and promise 
to turn all again to happiness? What folly, if he had 
been jealous of that embrace! 
Lastly, every event has its foregoing signs, and every 
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event must be surrounded by its relations and equals. 
No glowing evening clouds ever float singly and well- 
defined on the bosom of a mid-day sky. Jast so 1s 
this single treachery in the middle of her life an im- 
possibility, a monster, an incongruity. How must my 
impetuosity have surprised and wounded her, who yes- 
terday gave me all! And the time—the time drags on 
so wearily! But so it is when the clouds of passion 
and irrationality hang over us: the true means are no 
longer clear to us. Why do I wait for the stage? 
What prevents my at once hiring a boat and as many 
rowers as may be necessary? The moon sails in the 
heavens, the stream runs quickly: how often have I 
not heard that such people could sail in one night 
from Linz to Vienna! 1 will do it! I will do it! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Linz, August 8, 1834. 


“WHOEVER sows dragons’ teeth necd not hope for a 
profitable harvest.” Everything is over, and I am the 
cause. I once built in imagination a beautiful Tus- 
culum at the Traunsee, in which every expression of 
coarse passion was punished by banishment. Now | 
have banished myself for ever, through such a passion, 
from a far more‘lovely Tuseculum. She must see how 
far she was mistaken in me—and she was mdeed mis- 
taken. 

I hired rowers; they almost flew with me down the 
Danube; and IT was even in Nussdorf by eight o'clock 
of the fourth of August, and in Aston’s house by nine. 
He alone was at home. I have almost lost even him. 
IT felt it more deeply than I should have imagined it 
possible, when I saw that this man, usually kindness 
itself towards me, was now cold and distant—shaken 
in his belief in me. He told me calmly, and without 
reproach, that Angela and her tutor had chosen the 
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carly morning for their visit to Schénbrunn; the 
aunt and ‘sister accompanied them, but were in a dis- 
tant part of the garden, and it was then that she in- 
formed him of her promise to me. The same evening 
all were assembled in his garden, where they waited 
in vain for me; and when he, fearing that I might 
have been suddenly taken ill, sent a servant, my door 
was found locked. My farewell Ietter explained all. 
Angcla wept for near half a day, but then became firm. 
and begged that they might start immediately. She 
herself” packed up her things with great quiet and 
calmness, and vesterday ther. all left for Franee. The 
servants alone are still arranging a few things, and are 
to follow them. Lucy and Emma are in Presbur g. J 
hastily repressed the two burning drops that rose in 
my eyes at his information, and shook him earnestly 
by the hand, saving that I certainly was not so bad as I 
might seem, and that I was now on my way to the moun- 
tains. Rather more friendly than before. on account 
of my unmistakcable remorse, he questioned me about 
my plans, and I told him them; and when I left, he 
embraced mc, but not with the same cordiality with 
which he used to do so, even when I only went away 
for two or three days. 

And now [sit in the same chamber, in my inn at Linz, 
from which so short a time ago J flew to Vienna, so 
full of ardour and hope. But all is over, and how dif- 
ferent was my heart but two days ago! It is over— 
it is calmed; bnt how? As if passively torn asunder, 
it lies in my breast. Nature, always innocent, is as 
friendly as ever. My windows look upon the landing- 
place and the banks of the Danube. The hum of day 
is over, and the balmy air of an August night pours 
through my window, and blows the light sideways by 
which I am writing, and benrs with it sounds of the 
stream, with its lapping at the sides of the vessels that 
are moored beside the shore. Beyond, the moonlight 
slumbers on the wooded hills, and the lights of the 
Urfahr suburb throw long, trembling, red streaks on 
the water. It is as still without as if only happiness 
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were around us. And it is around us; for only here 
and there some one wanders through the world who 
by his own misfortune has wounded his heart. From 
to-day I will become so good that not even an animal 
shall suffer by me. It pleases me that Angela can de- 
terminedly put aside the friend in whom she was mis- 
taken, and leave hastily the scene of her self-deception. 
Her heart has, no doubt, come out of this trial with 
still greater beauty. It is sad that I should so soon 
have destroyed that beautiful, though untruthful, por- 
trait which she formed of me. Whoever attempts self: 
destruction walks for the future suspected among 
men; and whoever gives himself up to unbridled pas- 
sion hefore beings of pure morality, commits moral 
self-destruction, and rouses their fears that he may, at 
some future time, fall back into the snare. It is na- 
tural; he entirely destroys by such actions love, that 
tender fabric of reason and modesty. 

To-morrow we continue our journey by Steler, 
where we are to meet two other comrades, old friends 
of mine, with whom I had, in fact, long ago arranged 
this journey. I shall send you a few lines from various 
places at uncertain times; but it would be really 
noble and good of you to return much sooner than 
you intended. 

Do you not know a song by Justinus Kérner—‘ The 
Alpine Horn”? It is, that some one hears, wherever 
he may wander or rest, the Alpine horn gently, gently 
sounding, and urging him to return to his native 
land. Itis just now being sung in the adjoining room 
by a fine manly voice. Alas! many a one has a home 
towards which a never-ceasing Alpine horn urges him, 
and he will never, never reach it! Wherever in future 
anything good or beautiful may blossom for me, I will 
treasure it with my ideal portrait of her, so lovely, and 
so deeply sinned against, and will faithfully bear with 
me that portrait throughout my whole life. It is well 
that Lothar is with me, that powerful, imaginative 
heart. All must yet go right! 

Farewell! A thousand greetings! 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Aussee, August 15. 


To-pay is Sunday, but it is nearly over. I will de- 
vote what remains to you. We drove from Steier to 
Kirchdorf, intending to walk from thence to Scharn- 
stein in the moonlight evening. Our two travelling. 
companions are a young physician, Joseph Knar, 
and Isidor Stollberg (not a relation of the count). 
We spent almost the whole afternoon in Kirehdorf. 
Lothar sketched in the Kremsthal, and Isidor and I 
sat in the shade of the apple-trees till five o'clock; 
but the doctor was missing. He had been seen on 
the skittle-ground, in the public room, in the court- 
yard, even in the stables, and was not now to be found 
anywhere. It was six o'clock before he returned, with 
eyes lit up with pleasure, and told us that he had 
been at the Brunmaier Inn; a splendid travelling 
carringe standing in the street had enticed him. A 
young lady and her servant were waiting in the inn 
garden for her two companions, who had gone to see 
certain iron-works in the valley. Without being able 
to prevent it, he had fallen in love with her. The 
doctor is a very amusing, joyous fellow. He does not 
in the least suspect my heavy, sorrowful heart; there- 
fore he vowed, laughing, that the witch had plenty of 
wit, and the deepest blue eyes under the brownest 
hair. Yes, they were almost violet blue, which was 
certainly contrary to nature, for in all natural history 
he had never heard of such a thing; but hers were 
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blue, and she herself was a perfect picture of incon- 
sequent logic. 

In Scharnstein the man that I meet everywhere, 
and imagine to be an Englishman (I have already told 
you of him), sat in the inn as we entered. At first I 
was almost terrified at this strange whim of chunce, 
but afterwards even got into conversation with him, 
and did not find him so disagreeable after all; and 
when he learned our plans, he proposed to join us if 
we had no objection. ‘The proposal was unanimously 
adopted. 

We started early in the morning, of course all on 
foot. Lothar is more glorious every hour; as the 
pure spirit of the Alps falls on his soul, he spreads it 
divinely over his canvass. Every study that one 
thinks his best is surpassed by its successor; and he 
is as enthusiastic about the hills, and clouds, and 
lakes, as about a first love. 

It was a beautiful moment on Friday afternvon 
when the little valley of Habenau was being sketched. 
The spot is wondrously lovely: a bright green rolling 
meadow; to the right a dark wood, behind which a 
cloud had thrown up two snow-white wings. Before 
us the strange rocks of the Almseegebirge; and to 
the left, in the fur distance, the Greater and the Lesser 
Briel, bathing their airy summits in the deep blue. 
Not a breath of air; dazzling sunshine. After three 
hours’ painting, Lothar arose, and his cheeks glowed 
like those of a bashful child. All were delighted: 
only the Englishman looked at the sketch withaut 
letting fall a word. We stayed some time longer, and 
drank out of our travelling botsles. The doctor blew 
upon his walking-stick flute. Isidor lay in the grass 
on his. back, and spread out his.arms. The soft, stall, 
hot summer afternoon was undisturbed, and sank 
down,. deeply blue, on the hills. At last. we went for: 
ward to the shores of the Almsee, and along them to 
the lakerhouse. I could not paint, and shall probably 
be unfit for it.during the whole journey; for the great,, 
the oppressive sorraw within me, and the compassian: 
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for her so unworthily treated, lie like mountain loads 
on my breast, and gaze upon me from the surround- 
ing nature as if they had clothed themselves in a 
darker robe of sorrow. So I sat, when we had settled 
ourselves in the lake-house, where we intended to 
pass the night, and when the others were gone out 
for a walk, on the wooden bench before the honse, 
and looked at those hills which 1 hud hoped to have 
seen under such far different circumstances. They 
stood there in the deep repose, and the late, cool 
ufternoon light lay upon them, gently glimmering 
upwards. The waves were sleeping on the lake, and 
the echo in the air. I thought of Italy, and India, 
and Greece, and America, and our beautifi globe, and 
the oceans in it, and the palm forests; and that I 
‘should never be able to see them during my life. 

My thirst for travel flamed up, as it so often docs, 
I arose, and wandered uncertainly about the lake- 
house, sunk in dreams. Nature was at her evening 
vespers; the sunlight was only stalking along the 
highest mountain tops; the wir was becoming still 
more motionless and quiet. I went southward towards 
the rocks. It seemed as if the echo that sleeps here 
among the mountains in a thousand places spoke in 
its slumbers, and murmured like distant bells; but 
no bells could pour out their sound here, as the spot 
lies far hidden among the hills: my road had led me 
far from the house. There is a stillness—do you 
know it?—in which one fancies that every single 
second must be audible, as it drops down from the 
ocean of eternity. Just escaped from the ever-noisy 
town, the stillness was almost spectral to me, and I 
felt relieved when at last, near night-fall, o faint, re- 
freshing air wafted past my face, and the leaves on a 
blackthorn beside me fluttered, but without rustling. 
T returned home late. ‘They had already supped, and 
had waited for me and the Englishman in vain. Soon 
after us, two other strangers arrived, and they and 
my friends all went upon the lake together. They 
believed the Englishman to be with me. I went out 
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again, but could not see anything of them on the lake, 
because the twilight was too indistinct. I found a 
hunter, who told me that he was waiting to see the 
moon rise. I determined to do the same, and so lay 
down on the grass listening to his stories; and as his 
mountain tales, like the notes of a harp, unwound 
themselves, I gazed dreamily out upon the darkness, 
in which the mountains rose, melting into deeper 
and heavier masses: and on the lake, that was ever 
becoming more glassy and black, and here and 
there shining with a pale light. Deeper the hills, 
and valleys, and lake sunk back from me in the dark 
slumbering air. An unspeakable sorrow was in my 
heart. The hunter was at last silent, and I then 
heard Lothar’s and the doctor's beautiful voices float- 
ing faintly across the water, then a pistol-shot, and 
the succeeding storm of echoes, that the mountains 
and the lake threw backward and forward in the dark- 
ness, rolling in circles, sinking gradually, and then 
dying away. After its last trembling notes the scenery 
Was even more immoveably still than before, like a 
black mass cutting the silver-gray heaven in zigzag 
lines. 

“Look at the Réllberg!” said my neighbour, and 
pointed with his finger in the darkness. A faint light 
hung on the mountain—it was the moon’s aurora; I 
thought she herself would soon rise above the hills, 
but only the reflection climbed slowly along the rocks 
that stood out quite black aguinst this light, till at 
last the moon rose up, exactly on the summit of the 
mountain, like a grand beacon-fire, into the heavens, 
where already the stars were waiting for her. She 
then slowly separated from the peak, sailed like a 
radiant, glowing ball of silver in the dark ether, and 
all below was again cleur and distinct. The moun- 
tains again stood all before me, dripping with the 
white liquid light; the water woke up and swarmed 
with silver glances; a shower of light fell on the 
mountain amphitheatre, and every damp stone anc 
tuft of dewy bent had its sparkle. I also saw my 
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friend's boat, and a concert of many voices begun, 
and the harmony floated gently across, with an ac- 
companying echo over the lake, and then passed on 
and was Jost; then a faint shouting, the rolling of 
distant pistol-shots, and then again the still moon- 
light. How may not her eye—that fair moon of her 
heart's universe—look up to its sister star in the 
heavens! Oh! beautiful rocks and glittering firma- 
ment! What lies between to-day and that evening 
when, twelve vears ago, I stood on these shores an 
innocent youth, full of unbounded hope, and an in- 
exhaustible ocean of confidence in my heart! How 
many things have changed since that time! How often 
have [ erred and repented! and how desolately solitary 
am J to-day in comparison with those waving masses 
of forms that then surrounded me! But something 
has remained: the ground on which the magic flowers 
grew—the firm, beauty -loving sonl—are still here; and 
many a fair thicket of flowers nay yet spring up; 
tender plants may yet shoot forth. 

“You had better return, sir,” suddenly said the 
hunter; “ you have a long journey before you to-mor- 
row, and it will be a bright, hot day. 1 leave you, as 
the moon is already high enough for me.” 

Ireturn? Iwas meh too dee ply moved. IT followed 
the windings of the lake, from which the splashing of 
oars now sounded, and my friends’ boat soon touched 
the land. Isidor sprang out, and exclaimed that it 
was a divine night, and the doctor regretted that T 
had not been with them. He had found a real 
treasure in one of the strangers, an incomparable 
tenor; Lothar’s voice was only a, baritone; pity only 
that the stranger's guitar had in the hurry been left 
behind at the lake-house. They all went in, but I 
remained; for where they fastened the boat I had 
noticed another, a much smaller one: and in this I 
wished to sail quite alone on the luke. I entered it 
and pushed off, 

All things were distantly surrounding me; the hills 
retired, and stood towering in their misty veils in 
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a gentle, magical light; and as I floated on the clear, 
smooth, glancing element, at every stroke of the 
oars liquid silver flowed past my boat. From the lake- 
house the voices of my companions were echoing; 
and when at last it became even more quiet and still, 
and the moon almost hung in the centre of the blue 
dome, I again heard those faint strange tones, but 
it was as if only single notes fell down from an im- 
mense distance in the air; then they seemed to come 
from the lake, then from the rocks; then again they 
soared high in the air. I let fall the oars, and, while 
the water was rippling past, listened again. It was 
no bell, but a guitar. The sounds came from a black 
speck in the water; but the echoes had played so won- 
derfully with the notes! I rowed nearer as gently as 
possible; the notes rose and fell, and poured out 
tumultuously and suddenly as a fine voice sang. I 
recognised the air: it was Schubert’s arrangement of 
Giethe’s Sea Song. The words came clearly across 
tome. I could not be mistaken: it was the same voice 
that had sung the “ Alpine Horn” of Justinus Korner. 
My boat was still dividing the water, and glided on 
without my using the oars. I could now follow 
the song word for word, and did so with a swelling 


heart :— 


Eye! mine eye! why dim with mourning? 
Golden dreams! are ye returning ? 

Hence, thou dream! though bright thou be, 
There is love and life for me! 


I could not help it: tears rose in my eyes, so that the 
moon trembled sparkling inthem. My golden dreams 
had to-day returned; I could not banish them with 
the words, “ There is love and life for me.” The air 
continued, and became grand and impressive, full of 
deep simplicity, as it was chanted. I did not stir in 
my boat; but when it ended, and only the guitar 
sounded in a joyous chorus with the Alpine daughter 
Echo, I pushed quickly forward, and saw a boat 
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similar to mine, in which sat, or rather reclined, the 

inglishman, with his guitar lying on the seat. His 
foars were beside him in the boat, which, in the still- 
‘ness of the night, steadily floated in the same spot. 
When he remarked me, he, as it were, scattered a few 
handfuls of golden drops over the water, and looked 
silently at me, who had approached him almost within 
a hand's breadth. I was embarrassed as to what I 
should say, when I saw that noble countenance, illu- 
mined by the moonlight, fixed inquiringly upon me. 
At last I said— 

“T fear that I disturb vou, sir: you are enjoying 
this lovely night.” 

“You do not disturb me,” he replied. “I half 
thought that either you or Disson might come out 
upon the lake; for, as I untied my boat, I noticed 
that there were several at the same spot, which might 
also be used by others like myself. The guitar be- 
longs to some stranger, who left it in the lake-house 
when all were out upon the water, and I borrowed it; 
for I thought that, in snch a lovely night, it ought 
not to remain within doors. I was almost certain 
that you would come.” 

“Certain that I should come!” said I, surprised. 

“Yes, certain,” he replied; “and, as I am candid 
in speaking, I will even tell you that I expected you 
yesterday. I know your tun of mind; I withhold 
nothing from you; and as you are really here, give 
me your hand, when the eyes of all these people are 
not upon us.” 

With these words he gave me his hand over the 
bont’s side, and continued— 

“In fact, we are old acquaintances. I am the 
friend—I may say the brother—of a being who, not 
long ago, was very dear to you,” 

“Emil?” 1 exclaimed. 

“Yes, Emil!” he replied. 

‘“‘And you were secking me?” I demanded, in the 
greatest excitement. 

“T was,” he answered. 
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As a joyous and yet painful feeling shot through 
me, I sprang up, and should soon have been thrown 
into the water by the rocking of my little bark, but 
with one spring I was in his boat and we were in 
each other's arms. I almost choked with overpower- 
ing feelings, he pressing me long and firmly to his 
manly breast. 

At last we separated, and looked into each other's 
faces: two persons who had long songht each other, 
had long been mutually acquainted in spirit, had even 
loved each other, and, more than that, were known to 
each other by sight—and now met so singularly! 

“ Now that T have found you,” he commenced, “ let 
me beg one thing of vou: put every confidence in me, 
and for the first few days, no question about affairs in 
Vienna.” 

His searching for me was sufficient happiness. I 
willingly agreed; and he now told me that he at onec 
saw how much a really true heart had been misled by 
m misunderstood position, and that he followed me. 
He had even slept m the room adjoining mine at 
Linz without knowing it; and it was only from Aston 
that he had lately heard that I had been to Vienna 
which delighted him exceedingly, and justified me 
Lastly, he had learned my plans from Aston, and in 
consequence waited for me at Scharnstein. 

“Then all are not in France?” I inquired. 

“No,” he replied: ‘we intended it; but as I neve 
judge any one before I know him, and as so mucl 
depended on the affair, I determined, even if it ma 
be considered strange, to follow you, that I might se 
and judge with my own eyes where others are wilfull 
blind. My search for you was like a hunt for th 
philosopher's stone,” he continued, laughing; “ {& 
before my departure I was, without exaggeration, ¢ 
least ten times at your house with Aston, withoi 
ever finding you there.” 

“The Nabob!” I exclaimed. 

“So Aston always calls me, on account of n 
eastern birth,” he replied. 
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“Oh, heaven! how simple all was!” I exclaimed; 
“and how have things now changed!” 

“Do not trouble yourself,” said he, taking my 
hand. “TI have loved you long and warmly.” 

“T have venerated you,” interrupted I. 

“Then you did too much,” said he; “and the 
spring from which our mutual feelings flowed may 
have been an interested one. Forget all sorrows, and 
do not contradict our young friendship. Pardon from 
another quarter will probably be more easily granted 
than by Aston or me. Now let us travel a short 
distance; and do you put some little confidence in 
me.” 

“With my whole heart!” I exclaimed. 

“Amen!” said he; ‘and now we will journey to- 
gether, and learn each other's faults. In the first 
place, we must correct one—namely, to look after 
your boat, which, in jumping into mine, you pushed 
back.” 

He then took one oar and I another. The boat 
was soon found and fastened to ours, and then with 
varied conversation we rowed for nearly an hour 
over this magic mirror, and gave our souls an oppor- 
tunity to weave the first threads of an intimate ac- 
quaintance. How beautiful and how different the 
moon stood in the heavens, sinking towards the 
western crags; looking down on a lightened heart 
and shining quietly on, because all and everything on 
this earth must end in peace, though it may be only 
in the grave! 

After midnight we retired, and even here the gentle 
light poured into the small room, and threw the sha- 
dow of the window in a dim cross on the floor. I 
looked at it till the poppy-seeds of sleep were seat- 
tered over my head. My mother, my distant sister, 
hovered past my half-unconscious mind as dreamy 
forms; and then came the deep repose of sleep. 

At four o'clock our guide awoke us, and once more I 
beheld the moon that had become so dear tome. She 
lay expiring before the day, on a jagged rock in the 
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west, while the dawn was kindling in the east, and 
long elfin shapes of white mist curled over the lake. 
When we had breakfasted and were prepared for our 
journey, the sun had already made everything clear 
and distinct, and the new day glittered on every hill. 
T was surprised to find the lake so small; the magical 
twilight had spread out and magnified everything under 
its veil. I looked with refreshed morning feelings once 
more at the scene of the last night’s events, and im- 
pressed the idea of this beloved lake on my heart, that 
it might long endure there. 

From the so-called “merry” Oertl we saw the lake 
once more; beyond, all the hills as far as Spital. The 
others threw back greetings and kisses. I looked at 
the midnight singer: his eye rested on the prospect in 
mild earnestness, and full of kindness. Lothar painted, 
the others sang. It is a mighty dead wilderness through 
which we are passing, a sea of rocks; not a cloud in 
the sky; not a breath stirred; and the mid-day sank 
silently and full of rays into the glowing stones. The 
two strangers who are going with us from Almsee to 
Aussee are students, and one has, in lightness of heart, 
hung his guitar about him with a bright blue mbbon, 
and walks among the cliffs singing and whistling. All 
of us already know that he has a sweetheart at Vienna, 
and that she gave him the blue favour. At eight 
o’clock we were at Aussce. Although physically weari- 
some, it was in recollection a beautiful day's trip that 
lay behind us. I found many thousand points of con- 
tact in Emil, and joyfully seized upon them. All the 
simplicity, the earnestness and fervour, that I'so loved 
in her is. visible in him, but, as it seemed to me, in 
bolder and fuller development. Even Lothar appeared 
womanly beside him, and the students avoided him as 
they would have avoided a professor. 

Greatly wearied, we separated early, and determined 
to spend the next—that is, this—day here. After break- 
fast we looked out of the windows into a kind of square. 
Tt was again fine: the heavens had even a more deep! 
blue Sabbath dress, and the sun shone as if adorn 
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for a festival. The square in front of the house was 
neatly swept, and a very, very old woman sat on a 
bench, carefully dressed, like a child that has all its 
finery on for the Sunday; a neat servant-girl passed, 
carrying a joint of meat to the baker's; and opposite, 
some carts were pushed aside into a corner by o house, 
and a cock stood upon one leg and crowed his matin. 
Country-people arrived, and neatly-dressed peasants 
appeared from the Alpine valleys. 

At nine o'clock we all went to the church and at- 
tended divine service. Afterwards, when the country- 
people stood round the church, and the women were 
going homeward, and smartly-dressed girls were look- 
ing about them, and the clergyman passed by, all 
taking off their hats to him, it struck me forcibly, be- 
cause all this at one time seemed to me so solemn in 
my native valley. As we again looked out of the win- 
daw, we saw everywhere homeward-bound church-goers 
in the quiet fields, and Sabbath groups climbing the 
hills. My-companions all went after dinner to the 
Grundelsee, but not I, as I felt indisposed, and so lay 
down on my bed. I soon felt better, and slept. When 
I awoke, Emil was sitting at the foot of my bed. I 
was sorry that on my account he should have denied 
himself the pleasure of a walk. as my friends did not 
consider my indisposition of any great consequence. 
He fixed his beautiful eyes upon me, and said, “ We 
are no longer strangers; but I should even have done 
the same for a stranger. Yes, in the woods of Ame- 
rica I even nursed a stray dog till he recovered, and 
then he, of course, never after left me. Besides, those 
who are with you are not friends, but only acquain- 
tances; excepting Lothar, whose beautiful soul you 
must keep carefully.” 

When [I rose, he wrote letters, and I penned this 
epistle to you till very late in the evening. 

They are all just returning from the Grundelsee. It 
is said to be very grand. They sailed on the water, 
and even danced in the lake-house. The Viennese 
student composed a poem, and sang it on the spur of 
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the moment; after which they had a concert on the 
lake. The doctor fired away a whole horn of powder; 
and they only thought of returning when, as Lothar 
says, the lake and rocks glittcred in the evening sun, 
and the musical calls of the herd-girls sounded above 
them, and a beacon-fire burned on the mountains. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Hallstadt, August 17. 


Emin voluntarily told me, during our journey from 
Aussee to Hallstadt, that if I liked to shorten my 
journey, all troubled feelings in my breast might easijy 
be smoothed. 

“T will return immediately,” rcplied I; “the Gross- 
glockner has long since lost every interest to me in 
the internal uneasiness of my feelings.” 

One week only he begged that I would give him at 
Hallstadt; he had promised this to a very singular 
person, to whom he would shortly introduce me, and 
who desired to become acquainted with me. 

We arrived sufficiently early in Hallstadt to accept 
Emil’s proposal that we should dine at the Gosau 
mill. He, Isidor, the doctor, Lothar, and I, took a 
boat to it. A splendid travelling carriage stood in the 
road before the mill, and the doctor immediately de- 
clared that it was the same that he had seen in Kirch- 
dorf. At the same moment, a lady in green skipped 
out of the house, and, with the words, ‘“‘God greet 
you, Emil!” without any ceremony took him by the 
head and kissed him heartily; and when she saluted 
us—fancy my surprise when I saw in her my antique 
Greek model of the St. Anne’s Church: the same 
handsome, blue-cyed girl whose countenance I so 
often studied, und whoin I afterwards saw with Emil 
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at Haimbach! Without doubt, the veiled figure must 
have been Angela, and the old lady their aunt. How 
pointed the wit of accident often is! 

Iimil introduced the lady to us as his sister. She 
bowed, with evident amusement, to the embarrassed 
doctor. An oldish man came ont with his dinner 
napkin, and exclaimed, “ Well, there you are! but you 
kept us long; the whole of yesterday we were tied to 
this spot, und these are cursed hills; you must get 
another carriage.’ ’ 

“Uncle,” said Emil, “we shall go no farther into 
the hills. Natalie only wishes to spend a short time 
in Hallstadt.” 

Natalie welcomed us once more as her brother's 
companions, and then we went in to dinner, and talked, 
and every one said afterwards to the others that the 
young lady pleased him wonderfully; in the afternoon 
we went back in two boats to Hallstadt, and settled 
down as well as we could in vur new quarters. Lothar 
is to paint different views on the lake. 


August 19. 


Forgive me that I have not written anything for 
two days: there has been no time. Many a Viennese 
‘lady would consider it the height of impropriety that 
a young lady with the darkest hair, the deepest blue 
eyes full of a melancholy fire, and the noblest counte- 
nance—and, above all, full of grace and loveliness— 
that this lady should all alone (with the exception of 
one female servant) wander among the mountains with 
a number of young mep. But Natalie does every- 
thing so well, and in a manner so peculiar to herself, 
that one finds it perfectly natural. If it were possible 
she would be a second edition of Angela: the same 
modest grace, and, JT almost believe, the same intel- 
lectual cultivation. We spent*the whole of the two 
days literally in the open air. 
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Tuts is already the sixth day that we have been in 
Hallstadt. Emil has his instruments with him in the 
carriage, and often makes experiments, while the doc- 
tor and Isidor weary the echoes with singing. The 
doctor is still here, because he is really in love with 
Natalie, and Isidor because the whole affair amuses 
him. Lothar is never with us. He paints during the 
whole day, and every evening brings home from his 
solitary wanderings divine pictures. He is quite 
changed in this lovely world of hills: his countenance 
is illuminated; his whole being seems to hover in 
harmony, and he never speaks but in pictures. 

Last evening before going to rest, Emil gave me his 
hand and said, “We are now in calm water, brother; 
give my sister’s obstinacy a couple of days longer.” 
He often jokingly calls me “thou,” but I cannot make 
up my mind earnestly to beg him to do so. 

Oh, Titus! I feel strangely in the society of these 
two beings who are so singularly excellent. Emil is be- 
yond everything grand and admirable, like a high calm 
Alpine mountain, which nourishes herbs and flowers, 
bears waving forests on its bosom, and the glancing sil- 
ver glaciers, yet knows it not; and above its head the 
tender, lovely atmosphere is spread out. Natalie is the 
same, but more transparent, as if reflected by the sur- 
face of a lake. In Vienna, surrounded by the hundred 
thousand vices and follies of men, I myself was often 
not blameless. In this country, among these people, 
my being becomes ever clearer and firmer; and even 
the sorrow that yet fills my heart is within it lke that 
tear so often found in the centre of a crystal. 

If the Doctor succeeds in winning Natalie, he will 
have blindly discovered the stone of wisdom. He may 
possibly feel something of this; for every day he be- 
comes shyer towards her. 

We are still at Hallstadt, and it seems as if we were 
to remain here. Natalie says not a word about An- 
gela, and I imprison the affair in my breast as in an 
iron casket. Farewell! ‘To-morrow again a few lines. 
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August 24. 


About nine o'clock this morning I sat in the church- 
yard of Hallstadt with my telescope, and looked down 
upon the lake. It did not show a single ripple; the 
surrounding hills were reflected deep and sunlit in 
its calm green surface; and a boat was gliding on, 
drawing a bright line after it. I turned my glass upon 
it, and saw (it was as if I dreamed) Aston and his 
two girls. I almost flew from the church to the spot 
where they were just disembarking. The old gentle- 
man caught me in his arms joyously. Emma, laugh- 
ing, ran up, and said that she never in her whole life 
had been so angry with any one as with me; and Lucy 
gave me her hand with a smile, and was as silent and 
friendly as ever. ‘They are in Ischl, and are to stay 
there a month longer. We went into the upper re- 
ception room, which is built of wood and has a good 
view of the lake, and now commenced questions and 
gossip, and eating and drinking, and not a word of her. 
At the sight of these beloved people, Angela became 
as dear to me as in those beautiful days: even more 
unspeakably dear than ever. It is as if I could not 
‘live without seeing her once again. Every expression, 
every sound, every glance drew forth a stream of those 
past days that lay behind me so deeply and happily, 
that years might have been between them and me; but 
to-day all those days returned, and stood before my 
heart like dear old friends. 

A hundred times I wished to ask, and a hundred 
times I could not do it. They must have seen it in 
my eyes, but none mentioned her. Yes, when in the 
evening they all sailed away, and invited me very 
pressingly to visit them at Ischl, vexation almost over- 
powered me. I went up to my room, and in deep sor. 
row leaned my forehead against the window frame, and 
looked down. The latest evening was fading on the 
mountain peaks, and the night already hung on their 
black sides. 

“Are you ill?” said a gentle voice behind me. It 
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was the handsome Emil, and never did his eyes so much 
resemble those of an angel. 

“Nothing is the matter,” said J, “only that your 
kindness pains me.” 

“Why should it?” said he, gently, and begged that 
I would accompany him on a night excursion on the 
lake; and then he spoke to me with a brotherly “thou.” 
When we returned I put my journal into his hands, 
because I consider that a perfect openness is due to 
him, 


August 25. 


Last evening has explained everything. Natalie 
asked me to-day to escort her to the Strubthal. There 
she begged my attention, as she had something to tell 
me that was very long. It was the following:— 

In the bloodiest days of the French Revolution, 
Edward Morus, a native of Boston, fled, among many 
others who were in danger, from Paris, where he had 
resided on account of business. He went to the Kast 
Indies, where he had a brother, and in time became a 
rich man. His wife bore him, after wu long childless 
married life, four sons and two daughters; but only 
the eldest son and the youngest daughter lived. The 
boy was ten, the girl two years old when Morus died. 
The mother, a Parisian, could not forget her native 
land; therefore, with the assistance of her late hus- 
band’s brother, she turned her property into money, 
and returned tv Paris, where, mean while, the storm 
had blown over. It was in the yéar 1417. The new 
Paris no longer delighted the old lady, and a lovely 
country-house in the Cevennes became her resting- 
place. It was indeed necded, for in the same summer 
she died. The uncle now also remitted his property 
from the East Indies to Europe, and went tuo France, 
and to the same country-house, where he managed 
the property of his brother's two children, as their 
guardian. 

The boy was soon sent to Paris with a tutor, and 
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the girl had a governess. When he was twelve years 
of age, it happened that, on a journey to the country- 
house with his tutor, he entered a little inn in the 
Cevennes. Many people were going sorrowfully in and 
out of a room; and when he entered it, he saw a dead 
man, with a youthful pale face, and a deep wound in 
his forehead, from which the blood no longer ran, 
and which had been earefully washed. Over his body 
a white cloth was spread. As he turned awny in hor- 
ror, he saw a woman lying on a second bench, covered 
up as far as the breast. This and the countenance 
were colourless as wax, and wonderfully lovely; but in 
the region of the heart was a red stain, where, as they 
said, the leaden bullet had entered. But what troubled 
the boy most was, that a child about ten years of age 
sat by the woman, and stroked her pallid cheeks. In the 
morning they had been found, about half-a-mile deeper 
in the woods, by an overturned and plundered car- 
riage. The little girl had been discovered unhurt 
under a heap of clothes, and had a very small gold 
cross hanging round her bare neck.” 

“Angela!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, our Angela,” she replied, and continued :— 
“Kmiul went to the child and caressed it. It smiled 
upon him; and lisped words that were not French. 
The bov wished to take the child with them; and as 
the people knew him and his uncle well, she was con- 
fided to him without hesitation, till she might be re- 
claimed by any of her relatives. ‘They took her to the 
country-house, but no inquiries were ever made about 
the child. 

“She at once became my playfellow, and the espe- 
cial favourite of Emil. Whenever he visited us, which 
was often for months, he taught her to read, to know 
‘flowers and butterflies, and told her stories. She was 
very fond of listening to him, and understood almost 
miraculously, and loved him best of all. Then he told 
her of the distant country in which he was born, and 
of the strange inhabitants. All at once a longing to 
gee the Kast Indies again came over him. He read 
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all the works that he could lay hold of on those coun- 
tries, and was more enthusiastic every day; and when 
he returned next from Paris, he spoke, much to his 
uncle’s surprise, Hindostanee very tolerably. In the 
same year a correspondent died in Calcutta, and the 
uncle was obliged to make a journey to India. Emil 
was delighted at the death of the unknown man, be- 
cause he was permitted to go too. The girls were 
placed under the care of the aunt. 

«Six years he was absent, and when he returned he 
was a man, strong and noble. The little modest plant 
Angela had grown into such a wondrously beautiful 
flower that he was astonished. We at this time re- 
moved to Vienna. He undertook our education, and 
at the same time instructed himself. He commenced 
the sciences, and told us Indian romances, full of 
strange colours and foreign odours. He never taught 
or preached to us, but talked, and told us stories and 
gave us books. He read the poets aloud. As years 
passed on we became still more similar, and a sort of 
foreign wonder to Kurope; but the heart, the soul, I 
believe he has kept in the right place. Now you know 
us, all three. ‘Then he left us again, and stayed two 
years in America. When he returned, and found her 
still more glorious and beautiful, he chosesher for his 
bride; but he said nothing to her, but determined that 
she should now, more than ever, mix with men of mark 
and make her free choice. In the mean time, he loved 
her every day more and more; yes, he even lived on 
her account. She loved him more than anything on 
the earth; but Emil maintained that she only loved 
him as a brother. As her happiness was the highest 
consideration with him, he wished not to hinder in 
any way her free and unbiassed decision; and to give 
her heart the most unembarrassed scope, he deter- 
mined to go to France, where he had business to 
transact, and to take me with him. I tell you it was 
the most delightful moment in my life when I saw this 
glorious man taking leave of Aston, and begging him 
earnestly to guard and love Angela; to bring the best 
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and noblest men about her, that she might choose one 
who would be able to make himself worthy of her 
heart. I could not help weeping; Aston censured him 
heavily; and, when nothing influenced him, he pro- 
posed you. Emil agreed, and we commenced our 
journey. 1 was very angry when we returned, and 
Angela told us all in Schénbrunn; but I was still 
more angry when I learned your sudden departure and 
hasty conduct. All were against you but Enul; and 
whatever we all said in council (Angela never joined 
us) about obtrusiveness and casting off, he thought 
otherwise, and set off after you. 

«Tf said he, ‘she can so long have esteemed him, 
he cannot deserve that we should use him so, and cast 
him off in such a manner.’ And so he sought and 
found you, and he has now determined to give you 
that which is dearest to him. 

‘‘ But now forgive us that we have so long detained 
you in Hallstadt. We should have loved you before; 
but, alarmed by your jealousy, I begged my brother 
to let me come here, that I might see with my own 
eyes the man to whom he was about to give our An- 
gela. Through Emil 1 read your journal, and that 
eradicated the last feeling of ill-will in me towards 
you, as to-day’s communication must show. You are 
a good man: that is enough for me; what else you 
may be is of no consequence in my eyes. The journal 
has already been sent to Angela: do not be angry; I 
did it; for among us the greatest candour reigns. 
Kimil is the best and firmest of men. He sacrifices 
joyfully every claim; he loves you, and wishes to found 
the happiness of his sister. It may serve you to know 
that my brother is Earl Lorrel; Thomas Earl of Lox 
rel was our ancestor, but we are only the merchants 
Morus. In Vienna people have found it out, contrary 
to our wishes. A certain sentence of her journal will 
now be clear to you. In one sense she was always the 
beloved of Emil. 

‘“‘Her family was discovered also during the past 
summer, and you, in fact, were the cause. She is the 
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twin sister of the Russian princess Fodor; and, as 
children, they were so wonderfully alike, that their 
grandfather gave them little golden crosses, each with 
a different inscription, that they might be easily dis- 
tinguished. The princess was brought up with her 
grandfather, whose especial favourite she was, and 
who intended making her his heiress. Angela, who, 
as we now know, is really named Alexandra, remained 
with her parents, and accompanied them on that un- 
fortunate journey in which both met with such @ sor 
rowful end. In Russia, Angela was considered as 
dead; and it was only in the past summer that the 
Princess Fodor visited the scene of her parents’ mur- 
der, and learned from the judicial records where her 
sister lived. She immediately hastened to Vienna, 
and set the embassy to work to find her lost sister. 
Your story at the ball that you had seen the princess 
in the Paradise Garden, that Lothar had painted hef, 
that she wore a golden cross like Angela, and that she 
so much resembled her, did not exactly work out the 
recognition, although it hastened it. The sisters met 
in Vienna, and it was a bitter day for Angela. The prin- 
cess demanded that Angela should give up all mter- 
course with those people among whom she had hitherto 
lived. It was no longer necessary that she should 
remain with such people, as a foundling, living upon 
‘alms,’ or ‘a still more degrading stipend.’ Angela 
rose against these words, and gently refused; and as 
the princess pressed her hand, Angela wept tears of 
bitter sorrow, but gave up, as is her nature, her newly- 
found sister rather than us all, who are in fact the re- 
lations of her heart. She also refused every offer in 
respect to her fortune. She has no need to make ant 
claim; for long ago Emil’s and my property was di- 
vided into three parts, and Angela's third is legally 
assured to her, as we were all three one family, and 
shall always be so.” Tears broke from Natalie's eyes 
as she said this, and added, ‘'I'o-morrow you will see 
her, and sooner, if you go to meet her. She will be 
at Gmunden this evening.” 
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I was deeply moved; and when we returned I 
begged Emil to accompany me, without stop or stay, 
till we had reached Gmunden. He agreed. The 
boat is ready. Farewell! 


CHAPTER AVIT. 


Hallstadt, August 26. 


Anxp now I have aguin seen my Angela: amine for ever! 
To-day we have all been together—Emil, Aston, his 
girls, Angela, Lothar, and I—till quite late at night; 
and although it is midnight, still I must send you a 
piece of my joyous heart sparkling with happiness. 
Oh, come! come! These are noble beings! You only, 
and the houses at the Traunsee, are wanting; and then 
that beautiful and once so improbable dream would 
be fulfilled. The greatest difficulty is conquered; the 
people are found. 

I can only send you a few words in haste. In Ge 
neva you will find another letter, the last; then hasten 
on the wings of the wind to Vienna. Now something 
wbout Angela. Oh, Titus! come quickly, that you 
may see her, the purest, most spotless lily! 

We reached Gmunden in the evening. Breathless, 
I followed Emil up the stairs to her room: her ser- 
vant alone was there, who said that she had walked 
along the shore towards Altmiinster with her maid. 
We followed in haste: my eyes soon discovered her. 
She was wandering before us, in the customary white 
dress, her countenance turned towards the Traun- 
stein that wus gleaming in the sunset. We were 
searcely two paces behind her when she turned round, 
and her behaviour was as touching as I expected. She 
halted but for a moment, and then pleasure, beauti- 
ful, glorious pleasure, the ornument of the human 
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face, alone glanced from her eyes, as she gave us her 
hand, not a shade of reproach in her cheerful features. 

“T have done wrong, Angela!” said I, trembling, 
while I held her hand and looked into her eyes. 

Almost neglecting her brother, she turned to me, 
and meeting my glauce with the greatest gentleness, 
said, “You did not do wrong: you judged too hastily, 
and caused yourself much sorrow. I will endeavour 
to make vou forget it through still greater love, as I 
was the cause.” 

“No!” I exclaimed; “JI can only by the most un- 
bounded devotion compensate you in the least degree 
fur the bitter tears that, through me, rose to those 
eyes; and I will strive to do so as long as breath is 
in me." 

“Love does no wrong,” she answered, “but only 
Hate; and Love cannot compensate, but only Justice. 
Love is here because—it is, and makes giver and 
receiver equally happy. I was only really happy when 
I learned to love you. Leave me, then, those tears; 
they were not bitter, and I would on no account forget 
them now. But for one thing you ought to do pe- 
nance: that vou have destroyed the pleasure that I 
selfishly prepared for myself, namely: to bring you 
two together in triumph, and to sce how step by step 
each would have attracted the other; and now you 
both meet at the Almsee, while the unfortunate sister 
is at Vienna, and troubles herself with forebodings. 
Where are you now? what are you going to do? 
what have you talked about? and how do you like 

each other?” 

“ Be heartily and a aiousatd times welcome!” said 
Emil. ‘Here are both of us, aud see how fond we are 
of each other, and shall be more so every day, and de 
not mean to separate any more: Natalie, and the As- 
tons, and we three, and, if God wills it, one mare, 
Lothar. What a life that will be, as it was imagined, 
in the houses at the Traunsee!” 

1 coloured, because it struck me that she must have 
just read my journal. She instantly saw my feelings, 
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and said, ** When we reach the inn I shall put all my 
most private writings into your hands.” 

. The first moment was now over. We walked along 
by the lake, and the conversation became every mo- 
ment lighter and more natural, until at last it was just 
as of old, when I passed so many hours with her in 
poetic enthusiasm. Emil was no hindrance to me, 
and, naturally, not to her: it was as if he belonged, 
as he does, to ourselves. The conversation grew 
warmer and more inspired, and our hearts showed 
themselves still purer and more unclouded. Three 
more happy beings could not that evening have been 
found within the walls of the charming town. 

We only returned to oyr inn when the starry 
heavens, one above and ane below the lake, were 
shining. When Emil and I were in our room, J] 
walked to the window which looked out on the lake, 
and besought God that I might be able, through his 
grace, to make this woman as happy as she deserved. 
Before I went to sleep I did the most foolish thing 
that I had done for years. I went up to Emil, full of 
sorrow, and said that I considered it my duty to tell 
him that my fortune was but small, and that 1 could 
only offer his foster-sister a modest station; and that 
this thought had oppressed me for some time. 

He looked surprised, and then said, laughing, “You 
have plaited yourself a very pretty sort of old-fa- 
shioned pigtail, and now pin it on this evening very 
solemnly before me, and stand there for me to cough at! 
If you were to fall into the lake and were almost 
drowned, and I were to drag you out with extreme 
danger to my own life, you would thank me, and would 
be pleased, and you would not consider yourself at all 
humiliated; but if I were to say, ‘Fortune and m 
father's industry have seraped up so much that I an 
others can live a beautiful life of reason, such as God 
may demand from us;’ and if I were to say, ‘There lies 
so much unused; remain here; give us a part and 
share of your intellectual life, and spend whatever 
you like of this superfluity towards the further expan 
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sion and cultivation of your intellectual life; take a 
part in that which we are going to commence, and in 
the deeds by which we shall strive to extend the realm 
of excellence.’ If I were to say this, you would sit 
there and feel it pressing heavily upon you. Why? 
Because every one would rather risk his life for 
another than his money; because everything may be 
divided among others but property, excepting as alms, 
and because these are given in such a manner and with 
such pride that the receiver is humbled. If one friend 
gives to another friend, who is more in need of it, 
part of his superfluous riches, all men exclaim that it 
is a wonderfully beautiful action; but by that they 
only admit their own rooted baseness and selfishness. 
Did the thirty ducats of your friend Titus offend 
you, or either of you that you shared your earnings? 
It did not offend you, because each made a return; so 
that, if I were to drag you out of the lake, I ought to 
fall in myself from sheer tenderness, in order that you 
in your turn might pull me out. We are one family 
through Angela's loving you: you step into this family, 
which has such-and-such property, and so much falls 
to you two, just as if you had inherited a million from 
some entirely unknown uncle: or should you feel 
humbled by the defunct relation? No! because to in- 
herit is natural on no other account. 

“That Angela gave you her heart is anothcr matter: 
it was really a gift which you may receive in all hu- 
mility, and may think of rewarding, if it were possible 
to make a return for anything so noble. I certainly 
despise a man who, if he marries a rich woman, at 
once casts aside all business, and lets himself be sup- 
ported by her; but will not your earnest striving in 
our beautiful future be of far more value than that 
which now falls into your hands by chance? But 
enough: I did not expect this from you. I did not 
think you would have brought such a burden to me. 
We will keep it secret from the girls, or they would 
laugh at you for it.” 

“Do cease!" I exclaimed; and in fact, Titus, a slight 
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tinge of shame shot across me, as I heard him so 
coolly turning over these things. How far have we 
not already progressed in our culture of foolish and 
eccentric notions! 

“Lothar seems to be as great a fool,” he continued, 
after a while: “he visibly troubles himself sadly; and 
yet, when the Doctor paid such marked attentions to 
Natalie, she could do nothing quicker than give 
away her heart to Lothar’s poetic eyes. I saw it at 
once; he did not, but struggled and painted, and in 
every painting he more distinctly showed his love. 
Well, all inust turn out right. Natalie, by choosing 
this man, has put a glorious crown on her being, and 
then, Albrecht, vour villas shall rise up: that is, if we 
can only find room for them. Be sure and let us soon 
sec Titus.” 

The remark about Lothar was not new tome. I 
had alrcady made it in silence, and my journal must 
rather have helped than hindered him. 

This morning at four o'clock we crossed the lake; 
our carriage was waiting at Lambath, and we spent a 
glorious day in Ischl. We are to stay three weeks 
longer among the hills, and then again return to 
Vienna. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Vienna, September 18, 1834. 


I wvsr send you this last letter. before I press you to 
my breast. Something has delighted me beyond 
measure. Aston has arranged it, and the plan origi- 
nated with us all. My Paphos, my El Dorado, my two 
rooms, as I imagined them, are in truth and sober 
earnest here. Aston, who is thirty years younger with 
pleasure, and Einil, took ine away from my room to- 
day, and led me to these. These lines are written from 
thence. The easels, the tropical plants, the furniture. 
the statues, the gray silk curtains, the telescope (and it 
is & Ploss]): all—all are here; and whilst I was as happy 
as a child, and pressed good, kind Aston’s lands, he 
tore himself away, pulled back some tapestry from a 
concealed door, and there stood langhing Angela, and 
Lucy, and Natalie, and Emma, and beyond them two 
rooms as I had wished it, with the piano and the glass 
door, and the balcony overlooking the garden. All 
the girls laughed and enjoyed themselves, and every 
one of them would kiss our old friend Aston; for 
he alone had arranged and executed all this, and no 
one had been pernitted to sce it before to-day. A 
table stood in one of the rooms ready spread for din- 
ner, which was to be taken in my house; and Angela 
had arranged everything, so that she can also cook. 
Oh, Titus! how lovely, how unspeakably attractive, did 
their domestic spirit, even the apron and the dishes, 
the housewifery, ay, and the heightened colour, make 
this noble creature! She was herself so joyous and 
natural that she became more earthly to me, and I 
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gained courage to kiss her cheek in a happy moment, 
which I had never dared to do before. She permitted 
it without affectation, and then vanished. Lothar and 
Natalie understand each other. Come in haste to 
me, that I may press you to my breast, or I shall lose 
my senses with happiness. 


Vienna, May 1, 1835. 


The collector and narrator of the foregoing pages 
might easily have prefaced them with the following 
remarks, had it been possible to do 50 without entirely 
betraying the whole story; they, therefore, follow as 
au episode, and also contain a little story. 

On the first of May, Anno Doinini 1835, there was a 
grand breakfast at Haimbach. First, there was a young, 
handsome, spiritually-minded man, with thoughtful 
eyes and noble countenance: Albrecht, the writer of 
the past pages. At his side was Angela, his adored 
wife, a perfect Minerva. Item, a second young couple, 
Lothar and Natalic. Albrecht has fully described 
them already. Thirdly, Emil and Luey: not married, 
but the firmest friends. Then a sunburnt man, with 
flashing eyes and a greater wikderness of hair than 
Jupiter Olympus, though somewhat short and broadly 
built: Titus, from the Pyrenees. Beside him sat, not 
his wife, but Emma, looking around her with glowing 
health. Item, the uncle and aunt; and, lastly, As- 
ton, who has no lady companion, unless we count the 
hostess, who bustled about, smiling happily, with her 
hands full of business, and whose exelamations of 
wonder and surprise knew no bounds; for at the top 
of the table stood her very successful portrait, neatly 
executed in colours on snow-white paper, and in a gold 
frame, as Albrecht had promised her a vear before. 

Thus had that merry vow been fulfilled, although 
somewhat altered; for Lothar had won the antique, 
and Albrecht the veiled figure, and on account of that 
vow this breakfust had been arranged, in order that 
their prophecy might become true. 

On that fortunate day T happened to be, by the 
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merest chance, in Haimbach, and it is to that chance 
that the reader owes these pages; for—heaven only 
knows how it happened—these people pleased me so 
much, and they possibly took a fancy to me, that an 
acquaintance sprung up, and 1 even drove back with 
them, and then a continued friendship and intercourse, 
which lasts cven to the present time; and J should 
consider my happiness complete if some day ] might 
lead the lovely imma to the altar. This council I 
have still to give the reader in haste. 

Whoever may feel inclined to visit the Traunsee 
had better wait two or three years longer, by all means; 
for then two delicious country-houses will be finished, 
which, according to Albrecht’s plan, will be erectcd on 
the Traunkirchner shore, as a dwelling for the above- 
mentioned breakfast party; that is, if before that time 
no other plan has been formed to live at the Jura, or 
in New Zealand, or anywhere else, which would not 
be surprising in such spiritual brains! 

And so, dear reader, farewell! 


END OF ANGELA. 


THE CASTLE OF FOOLS. 


TIE CASTLE OF FOOLS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GREEN FICHTAU VALLEY. 


Haxs von Scuannast entailed his property ridicu- 
lously. His castle of Rothenstein, together with its 
lordships and dependencies, its hunting, fishing, and 
mountain-rights, was always to descend in a direct 
line to the eldest son; if there was no son, to daugh- 
ters; and, in want of daughters, to the eldest branch, 
and so on, till possibly it happened that there were no 
known heirs, when the castle and all belonging to it 
would fall to the exchequer. That would all have 
been right; but he added one condition to the entail, 
which gave the whole affair another aspect. Every 
one to whom the castle deseended was obliged, before 
he could take possession, to do two things: Firstly, he 
must take a solemn oath that he would truthfully and 
minutely write down every particular of his life, that 
is, from his first recollections till the time when he 
could no longer hold the pen. This biography was 
then to be placed, sheet by sheet, as it was finished, 
in a fire-proof chamber, which, for this purpose, was 
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cut from the red marble rocks that rise under the 
castle. Secondly, he must swear to read every one of 
the biographies already placed in the red marble 
chamber, but without removing any of them from the 
room in which they were stored. Whoever could not 
or did not fulfil everv one of these conditions was 
to be looked upon as having died in the moment of 
his succession to the property, which affected his de- 
scendants also. The property was to be put in trust 
for any one to whom it descended during his minority, 
till he was of age to declare whcther he would swear 
qr not. If at any one’s death it should be discovered 
that no biography was found in the marble chamber, 
he should be considered as never having been born; 
in which case, of course, he could have no direct de- 
seendants, and the entail passed him by to the next 
heir. 

The reasons for which Hans added such a singular 
clanse were simply these: Firstly, although he was a 
very pious and virtuous man, yet he had committed 
during his life so many follies and hasty actions, from 
which so much chagrin and vexation had come upon 
him, that he determined to write all down very 
minutely, and to make it the duty of his successors 
to describe their lives, so that every one who came 
after them might use the biographies as a mirror and 
a warning. 

The second reason was, that every one who had but 
the most distant expectation on Rothenstein might 
keep fur away from vice and unsteadiness, that “he 
might not some time be forced to describe them, if 
he did not wish to go half way in declining the oath. 

As regards the first point, Hans was so unfortunate 
as to reach the direct opposite to that after which he 
had striven; for the first founder of the Scharnast 
house must have infused so much wild blood and 
tendency to eccentricity into his descendants, that in- 
stead of being frightened by the biographies, they 
made them a sort of example, and did just as many 
insane things as thev could get into a lifetime. Yes, 
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even those who, up to the time of their succession, 
had led a quiet, proper life, immediately started round 
at the happy period, and the case got worse with every 
possessor, as each one had to cram his head with more 
strange fancies than the one before him. The founder 
would have turned round in his grave, if he could 
have heard through the thick walls of his vault what. 
people said: just this—they called Rothenstein, which 
was to have been the opposite, ‘The Castle of Fuols.” 

As regards the second point, virtue, it was not quite 
clear how far the founder had reached his end. Pcople 
whispered, certainly, many strange things about the 
Scharnasts, but it only crept about dimly; but on 
the other side was the fact positive, that no one 
could remember a time when any one of them could 
have been brought forward as a pattern of virtue. 

The castle lies now almost in ruins, and, after the 
last Scharnast was shot in Africa, they were not able 
to discover any one who had even a claim on Rothen- 
stein; and a wag made the laughable inquiry, whether 
the exchequer would now be obliged to write its own 
history. 

Affairs were in this state when the events narrated 
in the following pages took place. 

One fine day in summer, in the year 1816, a young, 
good-looking man strode towards evening down the 
romantic valley of the Fichtau, beside the river Pernitz. 
In spite of his open youthful countenance, his appear- 
ance was laughable; for he was incongruously dressed, 
and laden with the strangest things. At a leather 
strap going round one shoulder hung a large flat 
pocket like a fire-screen, which hindered him in walk- 
Ing; & wooden prop was strapped along the edge, and 
when opened formed the frame of a seat. On his back 
he carried a knapsack, which was-so broad that it 
stood out on each side of his shoulders; from it hung 
a long-handled hammer and a strange sort of hoe; on 
the top, a large gray umbrella and a long tin case 
were strapped, both of which projected so far from his 
shoulders, that at a distance he looked like a wander- 
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ing cross. His hand grasped a mountain-statf with a 
tremendous point of iron: besides this, he wore a broad 
straw hat and iron-shod boots, and his coat-tails struck 
like pendulums against his legs with every step, as if 
he carried his pockets full of iron or stones. In this 
manner he had been seen for several weeks sitting and 
wandering in the Fichtau. 

The Fichtau is a beautiful mountain valley, full of 
warm-tinted red marble, cool green foliage, and ice- 
cold rushing streams. The Pernitz flows through 
the valley full of life, till, beyond, it becomes a tame 
river, watering meadows and driving mills’ The 
Fichtau is a few days’ journey eastward of the pleasant 
village of Griinberg and the handsome market-town 
Pirling, both of which lie on the river Pernitz. There 
is no village or town in the whole of the Fichtau; but 
instead, it is dotted with single houses and farms; and 
many a countryman, returning from his work, saw the 
above-mentioned wanderer either climbing among the 
rocks, and knocking off stones, with which he thei 
loaded himself and went on his way, or else sitting o! 
his portable chair, his iron-pointed stick thrust int 
the ground, the handle of lis umbrella screwed int 
it, and he himself under its shadow, sketching wood 
or cliffs which none had ever before thought of not 
cing, although they had been in the valley the who. 
of their lifetime; or he was seen walking on with a heat 
bunch of flowers and herbs in his hand, while I 
trailed several branches and his mountain-staff behir 
him. 

On the cvening of the beautiful day that we ha 
already mentioned, he walked beside the Pernitz mc 
hastily than usual, and made all kinds of moveme 
with his hands and arins, as one who is impatient 

in a passion, or who speaks to himself. Certainly t’ 
man had been burdened with the habit of speaki 
aloud, and, what was worse, he always made moveme 

with his hand when he-was spurred on by enthusia 
or vexation, which was not an unusual cuse with h 

A little knot of house’ lay before him, towards wh 
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he was steering. At the spot where the valley was the 
widest, and the road spread out broader than usual, 
stood the inn called the ‘ Green Fichtau;” certainly 
only built of wood, but looking on the street, which 
was so broad that a large number of carriages might 
have stood upon it, and had a row of bright shining 
windows. Its barns, and outbuildings, and large gar- 
den, ran back in the winding of a little side valley from 
which rushed u small stream. On the other side of 
the stream stands a saw-mill, then a smithy, aud far- 
ther on, behind the inn garden, are four or five houses 
with bright windows, and the beautiful flat mountain 
roofs. 

It was towards this group of houses that our wan- 
derer hastened, as if he had something weighty on his 
mind; and the nearer he got, the more hastily he 
walked, till his pace almost became «4 run when he 
arrived at the inn. 

“God greet you, lather Erasmus!” he said quickly 
to the landlord, who was standing with his big dog in 
the street, talking to the smith and a carrier, who was 
a sort of weekly messenger, and was accustomed to 
arrive at the sign of the Green Fichtau every Satur- 
day evening, where he unloaded everything that had 
been sent to the Fichtau people from the level country. 
His piebald horse stood in the stable, his waggon 
under the shed, and he sat in the evening sun, on the 
long bench before the inn, smoking his mountain pipe, 
and giving out bits of news from the land below. | 

“God greet you, Father Erasmus!” said the new 
arrival. ‘I am only going to put these things away 
in my room, and then I shall come down again to ask 
you many questions. I have to-day discovered the 
strangest ruins, and have even sketched them.” And 
with these words he went up stairs. 

“Well, it was only wanting that he should find that 
mad castle,” said the landlord to the two others; but 
in going up stairs the stranger had eaught the wards, 
and was still more curious. After he had put off his 
burden and put on a house coat, he went down, carrying 
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a paper in his hand, on which extensive walls and 
masonry were scen spreading over some rocks, all 
earefully sketched in pencil. ‘‘'That is a most curious 
building,” said he. “I climbed about it for fully four 
hours by the aid of my iron staff, and could find no 
entrance at all.” 

“Just so,” said the landlord, and looked knowingly 
at the others. 

“Why just so? It is just as I say, and I do not 
understand what you mean by ‘just so.’” 

“T only mean,” replied the landlord, “that every 
one in the Fichtau knows it, and that it is singular 
that you alone did not.” 

“I do not see why I should know it. I tell you that 
1 have only just to-day discovered the castle, which is 
as new to me as America would have been three 
hundred years ago had I discovered it. In your 
country, researches are so little encouraged that the 
finest marble is left unnoticed, and, at the most, pig- 
troughs are made from it. Your manure-heap out 
there is kept up by blocks of the finest grain.” 

“Tsitso? Well, well, little uncle, if you will search 
further you will find door-posts and water-spouts made 
of it; and if you were permitted to search, you would 
find the window-frames in Anna’s room chiselled from 
the finest kind, and a washhand-stand and a vase for 
holy water, and I do not know what else; und in the 
Pernitz lie numbers of blocks and pieces which no one 
notices excepting the trout that swim about under 
them.” 

“T noticed everything but the washhand-stand and 
the holy-water vase,” replied the wanderer; “and you 
have door-posts—that is ull well; but one corner of 
one of your fire-places is of red marble, while the 
other is of tiles; but that is unimportant. You said 
something about trout; shall we have any to-morrow? 
You promised them for Sunday.” 

“There are millions in the fish-pond; millions.” 

“TI should like to have a dozen,” said the smith; 
“my son-in-law, the town-clerk, is coming to-morrow.” 
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“You shall have them, black uncle,” said the land- 
lord. “Send over; and the town-clerk is coming, and 
of course the snow-white Thrine also! Well, well!” 

And with these words he wagged his head from side 
to side as if he were thinking, and his immense gray 
brindled dog sat with his back turned towards the 
setting sun, so that the hair on his back seemed like 
fiery points, and looked at his master with a sort of 
old, wise expression. But the young wanderer stood 
there obstinately with his sketch, and looking at him 
said:— - 

“That's all very well about the trout, Father Eras- 
mus; we will pay our respects to-morrow to the 
town-clerk and the snow-white Thrine. I will put on 
a handsome coat and go to church with you; but now 
give me your attention. The evening is as fine as it 
need be. We have all been hard at work during tne 
day; to-morrow is Sunday, and we may certainly have 
a little chat in the twilight. Let my wine be placed 
on the table before the house, and I will sit down 
beside Simon the carrier, and when he has told you 
all the market prices and the last news about horses, 
and wine, and the trials and accidents, you may as 
well look at my sketch and tell me about this castle, 
and why it stands in the middle of the Fichtau so 
romantically, without any one being able to explain it, 
and why it is built in no style at all.” 

“It is all very well that Thrine is coming,” said 
the landlord, “if she does not bring up a cart-load 
of books and unload them in Anna's room. I must 
see that some salmon-trout are caught before sunrise, 
and have a shooting-match in the afternoon, or some- 
thing of the kind, that all may be amused. I am 
glad. As to your castle, little uncle, you would find 
style enough there if Ruprecht would let you in; you 
would find whole castles inside: a collection of castles, 
half a town of castles, as they are stuck all over the 
red rocks.” 

*“Who is this Ruprecht? and how are we to manage 
to get inside?” 

T 
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“Tt would be very easy,” replied Father Erasmus, 
“if he only came out himself.” 

“He was yesterday in Priglitz, though,” said the 
smith, “and spoke with my son-in-law the town-clerk; 
I was there when he said that no claimant had been 
found yet.” 

“And I too saw him yesterday,” remarked Simon 
the carrier, ‘It is really so, though it is very strange 
that such a numerous domineering race should have 
died out: not a mouse has made any claim. The 
castle, young sir, Which has interested you .so much 
that you have sketched it, is now wanting an owner. 
It is only necessary for you to have descended from a 
very mad family. It has very large revenues.” 

“It belongs to Rothenstein,” said the landlord; “and 
the whole of the right Pernitz quarter, with its tithes 
and dues, and the left quarter as far as the Hatzleser 
ditch, and I believe the houses as far as Ottostift and 
the Asang.” 

“The Asang belongs to it,” said the smith; ‘it has 

only been pledged to the Priglitzers since the time of 
old Julian. My son-in-law the town-clerk told me 
80.” 
“That is not true,” said Simon the carrier. “I am 
from Asang, and my father and grandfather have al- 
ways paid their dues to the Priglitzers, and we never 
moved our hats to any Rotheustein.” 

“That is,” replied the smith, ‘because old Julian 
was older than any of you, your piebald included, and 
because you were pledged to Priglitz before you were 
born. My son-in-law the town-clerk once showed 
me the deed at the town-hall, and he told me that it 
will fall to the emperor, and that the old loan will be 
repaid; then the Asang will again be welded to the 
old iron. Julian was a terrible fellow; he killed his 
own brother.” 

“Not killed him,” said the landlord, “ but only 
cheated him out of his heritage from his mother, be- 
cause he never had enough, although Rothenstein had 
fallen into his hands. It was in our own house that 
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they met. My grandfather was then a boy, and he 
has told us about it hundreds of times. It was the 
last time that the brothers saw each other. - They 
were called Julius and Julianus. Julianus was the 
elder; and when their father died, Julius was in dis- 
tant countries, and did noteven go to Rothenstein; but 
it was in our street that they met after many years, and 
they embraced so that their swords rattled again; they 
then went up into the green chamber, and their horses 
stood in the road. The children—that is, my grand- 
father and his sister—and their mother sat in the bar 
and were very much terrified. At first they heard no- 
thing above them but the measured tread of the two 
men, as they walked to and fro; then all was quiet, as 
if they stood and were speaking. My great-grand- 
father, who was the innkeeper at that time, looked 
through the door to ask if they required anything, but 
they both scolded him; and Julius stood at the table 
pouring immense quantities of wine down his throat. 
My great-grandfather now remained with the children 
below, and they listened for a long time, but all was 
still up above—all quiet; but all at once there was a 
heavy step over them, as if all the beams were giving 
way, and at the same instant the swords again clattered ; 
then all was as still as death. Julius ran down stairs, 
threw himself, with flashing eyes, upon his black 
horse, turned him, and galloped off so franticly that 
my great-grandfather fancied that he could see nothing 
but the flashing of the hind shoes, as if the horse 
wished to throw them backwards into the air; and 
pieces of red stone flew from the road into the Per- 
nitz. All ran up without delay to the upper room, to 
look for the murdered Julianus, and he was found 
standing by the table, stroking his great red mous- 
tache with his hand in a terrible manner; then he 
swallowed a whole jug of wine, threw down a piece of 
gold, went down, and rode leisurely towards the Rothen- 
stein. From this time he was the lord of the castle, 
as was his right as eldest son; but he also kept all the 
treasures and revenues of his dead mother, which by 
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right ought to have gone to the younger brother, 
of whom, since that time, not even a thread of his gar- 
ments has ever been seen in the Fichtau.” 

‘* Because Julianus murdered him somewhere,” re- 
plied the smith. 

“Then he must have buried him deeper than rain 
and dew can penetrate,” said the landlord, “or the Per- 
nitz or some of our mountain torrents would have 
brought him to daylight. Go to! goto, uncle! That 
is out of the romances of your Thrine.” 

‘‘ My son-in-law the town-clerk,” said the smith, ‘‘is 
of opinion that, since the last descendant of Julian is 
dead, and the castle has been unclaimed for years, it 
is strange that not an old nail even has raised a claim. 
Julian must, therefore, have been murdered.” 

‘Well, well, children!” said Simon the carrier, while 
he knocked out his pipe, and then, having filled it again, 
continued interrupting his words by peaceful puffs: 
‘well, well, children! I have been told down there, in 
the level country, by a shopkeeper, many years ago, 
that Julius entered the service of the French king; 
but an old fellow with a wooden leg contradicted him, 
and said that Julius had never lived so far away from 
the Fichtau; and that. he marricd a peasant girl, and 
his daughter was married to a common sort of fellow, 
and so the race had been lost in the people from which 
it had first risen.” 

‘“‘It may be so,” said the innkeeper, “or it may not; 
but that he killed him I never will believe: they were 
not so bad, only as mad as hares.” 

The stranger had till now listened with increasing 
interest; then he put down his jug and said :— 

‘But how do you know that they were mad?” 

‘Well, God be praised!” replied the landlord; “mad 
enough, little uncle. Have you not seen that in their 
castle, as it has neither door nor entrance, and, as you 
said yourself, is not built in any style? Or was the last 
branch of Julian’s house, or his father before him, in 
his right senses? It was thus:—The French, to make 
amends for the mischief that they did in our country, 
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sent armies against the Turks, to make them all, every 
one of them, Christians. And one fine day Count 
Christoph had his castle-gate built up, and then rode 
down the mountains towards Turkey, to help the 
heathens against Christendom, and there they shot 
him. I do not know whether the Christians or the 
heathens did it. His father, Count Jodolf, was still 
worse. I knew him well. He let his beard grow in 
his old age, like one of the three holy kings; and I 
often saw him sitting by his little cottage, below the 
hill, after he set fire to his castle.” 

‘‘ He set fire to his castle, then?” 

“Yes, he set fire to it on Whit-Sunday, and pre- 
vented any one from trying to quench the flames, 
because he said that a hundred tons of gunpowder 
lay in the vaults, and would blow up; but nothing 
blew up, and the building burned quietly down. He 
had lived there many years before, peacefully and re- 
spectably; only that over the door was inscribed, 
‘Nothing is given here to beggars.’ ” 

“Is not the property entailed? How could he 
destroy the castle?” 

“Certainly it is; but he built, beside the other 
buildings, a strange temple with many pillars, as one 
often sees them in garden summer-houses; and he 
lived in great splendour and luxury in this temple 
with his wife, a wonderfully beautiful gipsy. Then 
he set fire to it. It was certainly his property; but 
it is said that he was obliged to pay a large sum into 
the feudal court for this act. Before that, he had 
built a little cottage at the ‘bottom of the hill with 
two rooms, and there he lived till he died of old age. 
His son Christoph was never there during his fa- 
ther’s lifetime. After his death he came and built, 
on another spot within the castle walls, the Christoph 
Building, as it is called, but part of it fell in three 
years ago; and so every one rode with a different 
spur. My great-grandfather told us that the father of 
Julius and Julianus, Count Prokopus, often sat for 
whole nights in a high tower (it still stands), where 
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he had long tubes through which he looked at the 
stars, or blew into an instrument which gave out 
long, horrible notes, that could be heard at night 
even tip among the hills, as if all the woods were 
roaring.” 

“And the possessors of Rothenstein were counts?” 
inquired the stranger. 

“Counts Scharnast since the Hussite war. Before 
that, they were only barons or knights; but it was a 
wealthy race, and would be so still if Julian had not 
been so extravagant.” 

“IT must write a page in this history,” said the 
stranger, ‘“‘and you must send it by a special messen- 
ger this very day to Priglitz.” : 

All, even Simon the carrier, who sat beside him 
on the bench, looked straight at him at this speech, 
and began to laugh; but the landlord said :— 

“Tf you want to describe the counts and their cas- 
tle, it is certainly more worth the trouble than our 
stones and the Pernitz, or even the hay; but old 
Ruprecht only can give you the best information.” 

“Tam not going to describe any of it; but in the 
mean while go and get me some one to go to-day to 
Priglitz.” 

“Nothing easier,” said the landlord. “To-day is 
Saturday, and this evening the wood-cutters will come 
down from the hills. I am expecting them every mo- 
ment, and some one will be sure to return for you, 
through money and good words.” 

“ That is true,” replied the wanderer. “I had not 
thought of the woodmen, my head is so full to-day 
of other ideas; but many of them must go’ that way, 
or near to it.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the landlord smiling; 
and as if he could not repress the growing thought 
within him, he said— 

“Then, if you do not want to describe it, you ima- 
gine yourself : 

“T imagine what?” 

“Yourself to be a descendant of Julius,” said the 
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andlord, finishing his sentence, and looking very 
mowing. 

Without changing a muscle, the stranger replied— 

“That might not be beyond possibility, Father 
Erasmus.” 

The landlord, although used to the very lofty 
speeches of his lodger, was still somewhat staggered 
by his dry tone; but, not to let himself be beaten in 
words, he again took the liberty of remarking— 

‘In that case, of course, what I thought just now 
cannot be true.” 

‘Well, and what did you think just now?” 

“T thought that, if Julius had married a peasant 
girl, and the race was changed, as we do with our 
wheat in the fields, we might perhaps have had a 
more rational lord.” 

But as before, without letting himself be in the 
least put out of temper, the stranger replied, fixing 
his eyes upon his host— 

“What would you say, Father Erasmus, if I were 
to sit down some day and prove, to your great sur- 
prise, that I am more rational than you, or the whole 
Fichtau taken together: those only excepted,” he 
added, pleasantly, ‘who are coming towards us; for 
they are the finest fellows in the world?” 

The words were still in his mouth when two of 
those picturesque figures that we are so fond of in the 
foreground of mountain landscapes turned the corner, 
and laid down their axes, saws, mountain-staffs, cook- 
ing utensils, &c. on the road or on the long bench, 
and prepared to seat themselves. The evening scene 
in the street before the Green Fichtau had now 
changed, and that activity began to arise which our 
wanderer was accustomed to every Saturday, and of 
which he had become so fond. He no longer paid 
any attention to the landlord, but had already seated 
himself beside the two wood-cutters, and was engaged 
in a lively conversation with them. They had laid 
down the green hat with its feathers and chamois 
hair, had thrown back their gray mountain coats, and 
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two sunburnt happy faces looked with the most ex- 
pressive thirst towards the landlord, who brought 
them two glasses of that mountain wine, which their 
hard labour made not only passable, but even deli- 
cious. : 

“Let your women make some dumplings,” exclaimed 
one, ‘and plenty of them, for Melchior and the others 
are coming; and let them be made fat enough, that 
they may do with your wine. The people of Laub- 
graben are coming, and those from Grahnswiese. I 
saw them descending the Hochkogel as we came down 
to the Pernitz, and heard their shouts. One of Gre- 
gor’s lambs has fallen behind the Black-stock; he 
almost cried about it, and is bringing it down upon 
his shoulders.” 

“That is the reason why he is so late,” said the 
landlord; “I have heard the flock bleating for half- 
an-hour.” 

“The Kaiserwand and the Grahns throw the sound 
across; he is a good way behind; we passed him in the 
Fichtau hollow, just as the goats were descending the 
mound and the cattle bells were sounding higher up.” 

As he was speaking, anotder group came singing 
and rejoicing up the road from the Pernitz, and as- 
sembled round the open-air table before the Green 
Fichtau for a social glass, and to celebrate the week's 
end, as the wood-reeve had given them their wages, 
and they had only seen green trees and red or gray 
stones for six days. 

“God greet you!” and “Thanks to God!” sounded 
among them. 

‘Have you done much werk? The Kaiserwiese is 
covered with stacks of wood.” 

“Go to! go to! we threw many more fathoms of 
wood over the Hochkogelwand.” 

“Pleasant times, too. I was upon the top of the 
Kogel, and have not seen so far for fifteen years before. 
The plain was there like a map, and I could almost 
count the windows in the town: we saw your smoke 
rising when we were in the Laubgraben.,” 
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“Yes; we have been in the Laubgraben for six weeks. 
The old dead Prokopus has not done yet, 1 am quite 
certain. I heard him blowing his horn in the night. 
I have heard him myself; and again this afternoon, for 
about four o'clock, a gentle air rose among the pines, 
and carried the heavy sound over from the_ ruined 
castle.” 

“J have heard of it, too, but do not believe it.” 

“The wine is like wormwood!” 

“Drink it, Father Melchior,”’ said one; “you will 
swallow health and strength like steel and iron.” 

Thus they talked and laughed. Several new arrivals 
came up, and with them two mountain hunters. 
Their things lay about, and almost filled the street: 
whole heaps of iron-bound shoes, a bundle of moun- 
tain-staffs, heaps of over-coats, mountain hats, iron 
pots, and other things; jugs and glasses were brought; 
the dumplings were carried out and eaten; and when 
the things were cledred away, two ‘‘zithers” were 
placed upon the table, which were played together, 
and the sunburnt men, with the look of the mountains 
upon them, sat around and were happy, and talked 
about their journey and its occurrences. Inthe mean 
time, a magnificent, splendid evening had settled down 
upon the hills. 

The sun had sunk down over the woods, and threw 
cool shadows on the Pernitz; behind the houses shone 
the cliffs, and the air hung over the mountain peaks 
like liquid gold. Everything seemed preparing for 
the weekly rest and tu celebrate the Sabbath. 

The hunters had come down from the mountains, 
and the mountain labourers were on their way home. 
Women and girls were washing the windows and. 
stools, while all other sorts of wooden furniture un- 
derwent ablution in thé brook. Thc whirring of the 
saw-mill had ceased, and the flocks, whose lowing and 
bleating had been long heard singly or in harmony 
from the mountains, had now arrived. They came 
tripping out of the side valley: a collection of the 
most different animals; almost the whole property of 
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the Fichtau. ‘ First came the light-footed and frolic- ; 
some goats, of all colours and kinds, almost each one 
with a bell round its neck, so that that was now a 
strange, confused tinkling, which at a distance had 
sounded so melodiously. Then came the sheep, black 
and white, and among them the beautiful, glossy, 
solemn-looking race of mountain cattle. Maid-ser- 
vants, men, boys, just as it happened, received the 
animals that belonged to them, and were proceeding 
to their accustomed stalls; the other animals went on 
or stopped occasionally, or even came up to the carous- 
ing party, looked curiously around them, and let them- 
selves be patted so that the bellsrang again. At last, 
the weather-beaten gray shepherd-dog, and his master, 
the herdsman Gregor, appeared in the street before the 
inn, bearing a dead lamb in his arms, and followed by 
the ewe, which looked up to him, bleating piteously. 
He was the last guest who was accustomed to be at. 
the Green Fichtau on Saturday night to drink his 
modest glass of wine; but to-day he was sad, for the 
dead lamb was his; he had laid it upon the bench, 
and looked at it, while its mother stood before it, 
licking and sinelling it. 

“Drink away your sorrow, Gregor,” said the land- 
lord; ‘‘to-day your wine costs nothing, and to-morrow 
I will buy the lamb of you.” 

“Tt is not for that,” replied Gregor; “but it was 
such a beautiful, lively little animal,” and he sat down 
and carried the glass slowly to his lips. 

And the evening twilight descended still softer round 
the dark mountain peaks; the waters of the Pernitz 
murmured still more sweetly, and still more delight- 
fully did the zithers sound. 

dhe wanderer sat among these sons of the moun- 
tains. He had eaten his supper, and spoke and jested 
now with one, now with another. He always enjoyed 
these Saturday evenings; and although they considered 
his ways and actions useless and ridiculous, yet they 
were all fond of him, because he entered so into their 
feelings, and could at times talk so rationally. Father 
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trasmus was now here, now there; spoke to all; and 
frank, in a measured manner, his particular glass of 
zood old mountain wine. His people had cleaned the 
aouse for Sunday, had hung up clean curtains, and 
laid out the best clothes for the morrow. Thus it 
continued for some time into the night; but by de- 
grees it became quieter, and thé company dropped off. 
The labour of these mountaineers makes them cheer- 
ful and temperate, sweetens their food, and then their 
rest. 

The first who left was Simon the carrier. He 
went to the stables to his piebald, and sought his bed 
of hay. Directly afterwards the smith went across 
the road, and then one and then another gathered up 
his property, and commenced the long road before he 
should reach his home; and before the moon, whose 
silver rays had long glittered on the opposite rocks, 
shone upon the houses, there was but one left, who 
only tarried for the letter which the wanderer was 
writing in-doors to be carried that night to Priglitz. 
The letter appeared, and the bearer vanished in the 
shadows of the rocks by which the furious Julius had 
ridden off, and the street of the Green Fichtau, before 
so lively, was empty and dark: a dim light alone 
burned in the bar-rcom, where the wanderer was pay- 
ing his week’s bill to the host, which, according to their 
arrangement, was never to stand over the Sunday. 

“And now good night, little uncle, and count better 
another time, that you do not give me too much; we 
must be as careful with money as with fire. Good 
night! Are you going to church to-morrow?” 

“Certainly! I am even going to drive one of your 
chesnuts to fetch Thrine: that is, if you have no ob- 
jection.” 

‘None at all; so, sleep well.” 

“Good night!” 

And after half-an-hour it was as dark and quiet in 
the sign of the Green Fichtau as if it were buried 
in death; but at the same time, another picture un- 
folded itself in this night, which we must describe. 
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The hours of the first sweet repose of night began 
to glide on. The night rolled on gradually westward, 
and became even quieter; only that the waters, where 
they fell over the rocks, unceasingly splashed and 
trickled ; but their monotonous murmurs were at length 
almost a peculiar silence, and that simplicity and 
grandeur of the night had come which is so peculiarly 
impressive to the soul. 

The moon was straight above the group of houses, 
and spread a gray twilight over the boarded roofs, and 
glittering diamonds over the waterfall. In the garden 
every blade of grass and every leaf was still, and held 
a liquid pearl, as if listening to the rushing of the 
Pernitz, that was so clearly audible in the night. A 
white girlish form walked along the garden path, and 
behind her stalked the huge dog, but quiet and gentle 
as a lamb; and on both fell the full, calm, clear moon- 
light. The girl seemed uncertain and timid; she gra- 
dually slackened her pace the farther she went, and 
once stopped and placed her soft hand on the bristly 
neck of her companion, as if she listened or hesi- 
tated. Close to her in the arbour some one held his 
breath, either from happiness or fear. The dog boun- 
ded in with one spring, and wagged his tail before the 
expectant person. 

“Anna!” whispered a low voice. 

“Tor God’s sake! am I not a wicked, disobedient 
child >” 

“No; you are the sweetest, most lovely being on 
God’s earth! Anna, do not fear me.” 

“IT do not’ fear you. I know that you are good, 
and that I am here is not right, and that terrifies 
ine!” 

. “It is not wicked to be happy, but it is different to 
your father’s and mother's ideas.” 

“Tt cannot be good; but I came because you begged 
me so to do, and because you require some one to 
love you.” 

‘Then you love me? Do you, Anna?” 

“JT do, although it sometimes tcrrifies me that it is 
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so secret. And tell me why must I now meet you so © 
late at night in the garden?” 

“Do not ask, Anna; I could almost feel vexed at 
your inquiring. I have very important things to tell 
you; but Iam open and confess it. Nothing that I 
have to say will give me half so much happiness as 
that you are here. It is such bliss to hold you by the 
hand, and to feel that you leave it in mine willingly,. 
and yet unwillingly, and that I feel your dress as you 
sit beside me. See! it is even happiness to feel your 
breath. Is it not so? Is it not so?” 

She did not answer; but the hand which he had 
taken was not withdrawn; she let herself be led to- 
wards the seat, and as the silver atmosphere of the 
moon sunk down through the branches upon their coun- 
tenances, her eye, which looked tenderly and yielding 
up towards his, told him that it was so. 

He drew her towards the seat, and she followed, 
faintly resisting, because there was no room; for Anna 
had had it made so small when she did not know how 
happy it is to sit together. But now she felt it, and 
trembled as she sat down on the little bench. He too 
was uneasy, for in both that feeling created in us rose 
and trembled; that strange, unfathomable feeling, in 
the commencement so retiring that it hides itself in 
the deepest folds of the heart, and then so gigantic 
that it forgets and leaves futher, mother—all, every- 
thing—to be with the one beloved being. It is a feel- 
ing which God alone has made so beautiful in his 
reasoning creatures, because there is a balance to its 
overwhelming power: modesty and shame. There- 
fore, that which in the animal is merely animal raises 
man to an angel of heaven, and true lovers are as sacred 
in the crowded room as in the leafy bower, where the 
night airs alone tremble around them, and not a leaf 
of that blissful flower which the Creator has given to 
them falls too early or unripe. They do not fall, be- 
cause it is impossible. Thus sat the two, and had 
not gained strength for words. He thought of a 
commencement, and could not find it, for he felt it in 
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him, and yet could not utter the word that should set 
him free. Their third companion looked up to them 
as if he understood all, and it was almost laughable to 
see how he endeavoured to thrust his awkward head 
between them, being jealous of each, although he 
loved them both. 

Anna, in the goodness of her heart, looked kindly 
down upon him: she even laid her hand upon his 
head, because she was troubled that she should with- 
draw, not only from him, but also from her father and 
mother, almost all her love, and centre it upon a 
Stranger. 

This stranger, however, said in a low tone, “That 
you may know, Anna, why I gave you the letter, and 
begged you so earnestly to meet me this evening in the 
arbour, you must know that something very important 
has taken place, which will greatly influence my future 
and yours; but before telling you, I must know one 
thing, and I ask you if it is true, if it is possible, that 
you can love me as sincerely as I love you? You are 
silent! Anna, tell me.” 

“Should I have been here?” 

“Dear flower! how many days did I wander usc- 
lessly in the world before I came into this valley to 
seek for stones and plants, and found you, the sweetest, 
the rarest flower of the earth!” 

“Do not speak so,” replied Anna; “for it is not so. 
Your present feelings only deceive you, but the fact is 
otherwise. Without doubt, in these times there must 
be many glorious maidens, towards whom I am but 
poor as a blade of grass that you have plucked in our 
meadows, to delight yourself with it for a few hours, 
as with those that you collect.” 

“You do not suspect,” he replied, warmly, “you 
Alpine flower! Oh! if you only knew how far you 
stand above them; but if you knew it you would no 
longer be so exalted. But no more of that. Know 
but this one thing, that I love you more than the whole 
world, and that I will love you to all eternity. But 
that is quite natural, and not wonderful. You will 
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understand it yourself when you know the world. 

But one thing is wonderful, and explain it to me: 
how came you to love me?—I who am despised by all 
here, and in whom there is really nothing but an in- 
extinguishable good heart?” 

“How I loved you?” 

“Yes; speak freely.” 

’ “How I came to love you? I do not know how it 
happened. When I noticed it, it was already there. 
I will tell you some passages from my childhood; per- 
haps they may explain it. My father always said that 
I was a very pretty child, and as I was his only one, 
he was always extremely kind and good to me; and I 
and the neighbouring smith’s Katharina had hand- 
somer dresses than any other children in the Fichtau. 
On this account they avoided us, and we were obliged 
to be always alone, which pleased us; and we sat on 
the green knoll beyond the brook, over which my 
father had a covered foot-bridge built, so that we 
should not fall in. There we sat and made holes in 
the turf, or plucked grass and flowers, sported with 
the butterflies, or listened to old Plumi's stories.” 

“Who is old Plumi?” . 

“Apollonia, ‘Ihrine’s old Suabian nurse, who took 
charge of her, as her mother died in giving her birth, 
aud who has gone to the town with her since her 
marriage. She told of the Gold Fish that was a pri- 
soner, and Prince Grasshopper who had to pass through 
foreign countries for seven years, until both were set 
free, when he became a handsome prince, and married 
the lovely Princess Goldfish; and of other princes in 
silk and velvet, and gold and silver; then of singing 
forests, speaking carbuncles, of the sevey wise cocks, 
and of the poor hen that died of thirst on the nut 
mountain; and of thousands and thousands of other 
things, every day something fresh, and every day an 
old story. Only think that, when you entered our 
house three weeks ago, in my first surprise I took you 
to be such a prince, because you were so young and 
laden with such strange things! And when we were 
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older, my father gave me a beautiful book of fables, 
and up-stairs a room to myself with snow-white cut 
tains, and under-cills and tables of beautiful red stone. 
He forbade me to go into the bar; and a lady came’ 
from the town who taught us to read the book of fables 
and to write: only, unfortunately, she died tdo soon, 
and only left us some books, which we have read ever 
since. Ah! there were things in those books that 
often made my heart quite sad with sorrow and long- 
ing; and the old Plumi came again out of her corner, 
where she had kept away out of sight while the town 
lady was with us, and again told us stories, and went 
with us to the mountains, up the solitary hot ravines, 
seeking strawberries or flowers, of which many stood 
so solitary and grand that you would have been quite 
startled; you cannot have such in your books of 
flowers. And when we went far enough back into the 
Grahnswiese, so that we could neither hear the brook, 
nor the smithy, nor the saw-mill, and clambered among 
the wild sloe-bushes, and as she told still stranger 
stories, and fixed her jet-black eyes upon our faces 
from under her gray hairs, I often started in terror 
when some stone loosened itself from the cliffs and 
fell down among the others below; and I should not 
have been at all surprised if the dwarf firs had begun 
to speak and the rocks to bend down, particularly 
when the faint melancholy notes often came through 
the air, when the old dead Prokopus blew his instru- 
ment in the star-tower. But what was I going to tell 
you?” 

‘How it happened that you came to love me.” 

“Yes; poor Thrine was obliged to marry the town- 
clerk; but she did it willingly, and went away willingly, 
and Plumi with her. But then I felt so lonely that I 
cannot tell you; and when you came and looked at 
me with such friendly and beautiful eyes, and then 
looked so sad that it was quite a misery and a delight 
all at the same time Listen! If you should de- 
ceive me, it would be terrible!” : 

“No, Anna, innocent angel! Love me as long as 
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fe lasts; I cannot wish or imagine a greater blessing 
haw you. You are much better than I am; and when 
‘ou are my wife and we are always together, then I 
vill show you to those in the town. But, no; we will 
10t go to any town. I will cherish you among flowers 
ind trees, that you may remain what you are: a lovely, 
pure imagination.” 

“Do not speak of such things; but listen!” she ex- 
claimed: ‘It was almost foolish the extent to which I 
loved.you. The flowers, the hens, the pigeons, could 
not make me forget Thrine, and she only came to us 
every Sunday. My father would not let me do any 
work, and I only fed the chickens, because they thought 
I was their second mother, and watered the flowers, and 
had this arbour made. And when I had said my 
evening prayers in my chamber, and the wind blew 
among the window curtains, I felt quite sad. The 
books which Thrine always sent me Say, have 
you ever wept over a book?” 

“Yes, Anna, yes.” 

“T thought you must have done so. As you brought 
s0 many stones into our house, and spoke Latin to 
them, and as you placed the flowers that were like 
living eyes in your books, and often looked at them for 
a long time, I thought, ‘They cannot love him again, 
because they are lifeless$things. Who knows how far 
off his mother is!’ And you looked as if you must 
be very, very good: even better than Thrine; and 
when they laughed at you for doing useless things, I 
thought, ‘I know why he does this:’ for the people 
here, you mugt know, do not understand either the 
stones or flowers. And when my father abused 
Thrine’s books, and said they were full of folly and 
nonsense, and even when I almost began to believe it 
myself, yet at the same time But it is absurd!” 

“Well, Anna; well?” 2 

It often seemed to me that you must have walked 
out of such a’ book into our garden; and when you 
sat out. here and hid your face in your hands, I 
thought, ‘ That is on my account.’” 

K 
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“Tt was; it was!” 

“ Really! and it was so? And then, when I siGuaht 
that I must love you very much, I found that I already 
loved you more than one can express, and I thought, 
‘He must love me unspeakably;’ it could not be other- 
wise; and it was as certain as if you had already se 
me yourself. 4 . 

“ And if it had not been so?” 

“It must have been, or the whole would have been 
nonsense. I do not know why the brook flows into 
the Pernitz, but I know that it does.” 

“Oh, noble heart! it must do so, and itis happy that 
it must. It finds the purpose and the end of its wan- 
derings there: all beyond is uncertain. Onethingalone 
is certain: the union and this meeting are the whole; 
whether numbered years pass on, or unnumbered eter. 
nity, it is still so. People call it truth; but, see! the 
hateful shadow of the elder-bushes covers your brow 
and your sweet eyes. Bend your head—so: a little 
more towards me—so. I could wish to fix the moon 
for ever in that blue expanse, that it might always 
shine in here, and always illuminate your pure fore- 
head and your beautifully touching eye.” 

And he took her hand, pressed it against his beating 
heart, against his lips, against his eyes, but he dared 
not kiss her mouth. Her eyes, full of shy, uncon- 
scious, ardent tenderness, looked up to him; and she 
said, in a voice trembling with emotion— 

‘Now that I have loved you so much, and 80 
quickly, and have told it to you; now that I have even 
come out in the night because you enfgeated so ear- 
nestly, you cannot be false to me: you could not do 
it?” 

‘Dear heart! no one can be false to nature, but only 
to falsity. We desert that only whieh deserts us, even 
before it found us, because it sought only its own 
pleasure. You love as the sun shines; you gaze upon 
me as the boundless blue ether. hovers over us; you 
come as the brook hastens towards the river, and as 
the butterfly flits; and te the butterfly, the brook, the 
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ir, and the golden sunshine, I have never been false; 

nd I could not be 80 towards you for all the kingdoms 
if the earth: see, Anna, that is how it is. But, Anna, 

e8} me, do-you love me really? as unspeakably, im- 
neasurably, as I love you? Tell me, Anna, is it 30?” 
_ But she said nothing. The simple heart, which had 
rever learned to play with its feelings or to guide 
them, was already overwhelmed by their power; and 
she could do nothing but raise her inexpressibly noble 
countenance towards his, and receive the lips that 
were pressed against hers; and so sweet was this kiss, 
that she pushed back the dog, while, bent forward, 
she inhaled joy and happiness from those dear lips. 
He held her embraced in his arms, and felt her bosom 
heaving at his beating heart. 

“ Heinrich,” she whispered, ‘‘I have one prayer —” 

“Speak!” 

“ That you will never love any other woman on this 
earth; and that I -——” 

“What, my angel, that you ae 

“Ts it not so, Heinrich? You will never marry any 
other but me? I should die with shame.” 

“And I, by the Immortal! still more so. Anna, 
hear me. Now we only love each other; it is easy 
and sweet; but we must do more. I will take you 
away from hence; you must become my wife, I your 
husband; that is difficult, but immeasurably sweeter. 
Always with the same heart, separated from father, 
and mother, and the whole world, you must love what 
I love, you must share what I share, you must be 
where I am, and you must care for nothing beside me; 
and I will honour you to old age, will protect you as 
my own heart, will love what you love, will have no- 
thing but you; and, when one dies, the other must 








other would not i = union.” 
4 And where will you take me to? But, my Ged! 
hew ean you do it? My father would never agree, 
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neither would my mother. You are so good—so very, 
very good; but you do not do as other men who takes. 
wife. They have house and land, or are, like Thrineis 
husband, town-clerks;. but you wander about among 
the hills, break off pieces of rock, and bring home 
flowers.” ae 

“ Listen! it is thus. As you read in your books, 
am I destined to read in God’s book; and the skies 
and the flowers, and the atmosphere and the stars, are 
His words. When you are my wife you will under- 
stand this, and I will teach you.” 

“Oh! I understand it well, and always did: it must 
be wonderful!” 

“Oh, thou unconscious jewel! certainly it is won- 
derful; incomprehensibly wonderful! I will tell you 
many, many things, when we are inseparably to- 
gether; then you will wonder at the glory and mag- 
nificence of all things that are in the whole world. 
But now, Anna, I must tell you something else; listan, 
and treasure it in your mind. It is that for which I 
begged you to come into the garden, and concerns 
your father and mother. 

“While I was sitting yesterday under the shade of 
some maple-trees three miles from hence, and thought 
how all things were to be arranged, it struck me that 
T must go forth and gain station and honours. I have 
friends who will hetp me; then will I return and speak 
to your father, that he may be induced to give you to 
me. Itis true that far from hence there are a little house 
and garden and some fields that belong to me; they 
support me and mine who are at home: my dear mo- 
ther and a sister, who is almost as good as you are; 
but all that would be too small in your father’s eyes; 
therefore, Anna, did I beg you to come into the gar- 
den, that I might tell you that I was going but to 
return to fetch you, that you should have faith in me 
and await my return, and to ask you once again if you 
love me as deeply as I love you, to all time; all that 
I wished to do; but in the mean time something 9c- 
curred -——— No, it is too incredible! I hardly dare be- 
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Have it! Don’t be alarmed! it is nothing evil. I cannot 
bonfide it to any one, but will yet tell you, who are 
imayoeence and purity itself; but you must not be- 
 3t. th) 

s No, tell me not; I might betray it unwillingly, and 
I put trust and faith in you without it; and only tell 
my father some time that I may become your wife. It 
is: hard enough that I must hide my love for you. 
Only think, I whispered even into Philase’s ear, ‘I 
ieee: him with all my heart, with all my heart!’ But 
may I not tell Thrine to-morrow?” 

“If you love me ‘ 

“T will say nothing; if you do not stay away too 
long I will wait in hope.” 

Oh, simple, natural heart! how can I ever deserve 
you?” he said, after a pause in which he had collected 
himself. His voice was moved, and if his eyes had 
not been in the shade she might have seen that two 
tears stood in them. But she saw it not, and as she 
imagined his silence to proceed from pain, she took 
his hand in hers and pressed it warmly. 

And as they sat silently, and the night surrounded 
them, and minute after minute passed by without the 
heart noticing it, the cock crew loud and clear his 

‘morning call: the herald who announces that mid- 

night is past, and a new day approaching. Anna 

up, “For heaven's sake, look! the moon has 

sunk so tow that it peeps through the entrance to the 

arbowr,and the sky gets clearer. I must go back to 
the house; do mat detain me. Farewell!” 

He too stood up: 

“Qne moment more, ee one moment more: a 
single kiss.” 

‘‘Barewell! dear, dear Heinrich, and come back soon 
‘to speak to my father.” 

:.. “And the days that I shalbpill pass here—will you 

~ Shires to the arbour, Anna?” 

‘¢::No, Heinrich, it is not right; I will look lovingly 

wat you.all day, even if my father looks displeased, but 
-E cannot meet you.again: it would not be right. Say 
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but the word, and I shall soon be with you for ovals 
night and day.” i 

Once more, standing on tiptoe she isiad him. . -:, 

‘Farewell!’ said he, “dear heart, good night!” | 

“Good night!” said she, and vanished in the shadow 
of the arbour. 

He was alone. 

The rushing of the Pernitz was as if fresher towards 
morning, and the leaves on the twigs began to move 
in a faint midnight breeze. The wanderer, however, 
went back deeper into the garden, crossed the fence, 
and strode across the moonlit green mound towards 
the forest, as if it were impossible for him to seek 
sleep at that moment. 

‘The glittering repose of night remained then un- 
broken, and nothing moved but the ever-rushing 
waters, and the twinkling starry points above. | 


CHAPTER IT. 
THE GRAY CASTLE. 


Wuewn the sun rose next morning, and mists floated 
from the valleys, a tinkling and ringing and joyful 
lowing and bleating sounded, as the flocks again as- 

cended to the upland pastures. But the herdsman, 
Gregor, did not go with them, but stood in the street 
in his Sunday clothes in the sun; only the shepherd, 
in his every-day working jacket, his gray dog, and the 
herd-boy accompanied them; one joyfully shaking his 
collar, and the other sturdily shouldering his Alpine 
staff: these are the only creatures who have ta work to- 
day; every one else enjoys ease and repose. Even old 
Simon, the carrier, was already in the street, with a 
bright face from which he had shaved off his ineb-. 
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long week's beard; and with his still brighter Sunday 
jacket, comfortably enjoying the pleasures of his only 
day of rest, in which he was not obliged to go 
anywhere buf to church, which he always did, and 
With great devotion. 

His pipe was already smoking, and he had stuck 
a whole forest of feathers in his hat, besides a huge 
fan of chamois hair. The warm Sabbath sun stood 
already in the sky, and threw a multitude of rays into 
the valley. -The dew was sparkling on the hills, and 
the Pernitz rolled like gold and silver among the 
rocks. In every house they were moving and pre- 
paring for Sunday, and the wooded heights were co- 
vered with a perfect running fire of songs and cries of 
birds. 

A window opened in the upper story of the Green 
Fichtau, and the wanderer’s countenance looked forth; 
the hair thrown back from his open brow as he gazed 
towards the sky and the weather. Both were satis- 
factory, and he was about to withdraw again, when 
Father Erasmus came out of the house in his Sunday 
linen and Sunday clothes, over which his common 
jacket was drawn, and his every-day cap on his head. 

“Good morning, Simon!” he exclaimed, “good 
morning! A fine day this; just a day for the flax- 
fields.” 

“They are in flower out there at Asang, like a blue 
sea,” said Simon. 

“T have told them to harness the quiet chesnut,” 
said the landlord, speaking through the garden gate, 
‘‘for it is less troublesome than the other; but I tell 
you, Anna, do not be persuaded to go with him, if 
he should ask you; the cracked-brain would upset 
you and himself in some ditch. Come with me; who 
knows? some one may soon come to drive away with 
you for good.” 

Anna, who was gathering roses and other flowers 
in the garden for her Sunday nosegay, was at this 
moment visible at the garden gate, and raising her 
‘brown eyes to her father, said— 
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“Oh! he will not ask me, and the other will. net 
come, father.” , nad 

She was very beautiful in her morning dress; for 
although she always wore the country céstume out of 
doors, she always wore at home dresses of her own 
invention; and Father Erasmus, once a connoisseur im 
female beauty, and not the last who had remarked tt 
in his daughter, said now archly— 

“Well, well, you little fool, he is sure to come; but 
when he does, he must be a very fine fellow of a bride- 
groom, or else I shall not let you go; quite a prince 
of bridegroons.” 

“But if I am not willing to go away,” said she, 
openly, “you will not let me be taken away peat 
my will, father; will you?” 

And as she raised her eyes, full of unconscious 
beauty, towards her father, a strange feeling of pride 
and happiness shot through him, and he exclaimed, 
“Of course not; of course not! and I tell you that if 
you do not make a match great enough to make you 
tremble, you shall not leave the house. You must 
make such a match that all the Fichtau people shall 
clap their hands together.” 

At these words a purple as deep and lovely as the 
roses in her hand overspread Anna’s countenance; two 
heavy, heavy eyelids were almost closed, and she in- 
stantly turned back into the garden. There she stood 
before an elder bush, but plucked nothing, though she 
stood before it in contemplation. Above, in the upper 
room, was one pressing his hands to his forehead; and 
only the two simple old fellows stood gossiping im the 
street. 

“‘You spoke in a very proud, wicked manner,’ ' said 
Simon the carrier, “in wishing your daughter such an 
improbable fortune; so much so, that I fear God may 
punish you for your presumption.” 

*‘ Well, i$ was not badly meant,” broke in the Fich- 
tai landlord. : “If he is only a capital fellow, not like 
the townclerk, about whom the smith boasts so mutch, 
but a steady, honest fellow, who attends to his affairs, 
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ds‘young and handsome, and can scold Anna a little, 
because she is used to it. He must have a few pence, 
“axid she will-add all hers to it; for my only child will 
mot go emptf-handed out of the Green Fichtau. And 
atees not she deserve as much? Tell me, Simon, is it 
not quite a shame to be hef father? You see she has 
not got any head; she attends too much to nonsense 
and gitncracks; she has that from her mother.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Simon; “she has become rather 
different. I never say ‘thou’ to her now; but I always 
thought that you educated her above her station.” 

“dust so,” replied the host; “‘she must rise above her 
station; therefore, she never sets foot in the bar-room, 
and shall not do any work; and so far good. I must 
now look after the carriage. Good morning!” 

“Well, he’s as great a fool as any!” said Simon the 
carrier, as hé looked after the landlord and smoked 
his pipe. 

In the mean while, several mountain carts had ap- 
peared before the Green Fichtau, in which the more 
wealthy classes were accustomed to drive to church on 
Sundays and holidays. Some pedestrians had also 
arrived. 

As the inhabitants are scattered in their mountain 
farms among the hills, and as the roads to the church 
are often several miles long, the custom has become 
general of stopping at the Green Fichtau, to see one 
another, td henr the news, and perhaps to take a se- 
cond little breakfast. 

‘ Thus it was to-day. As well in the street as in the 
roems, people were conversing; and Simon the carrier 
was s00n surrounded by several groups, where he first 
spoke to one and then to the other. 

The naturalists room up-stairs was full of the 
friendly sunbeams, which fell on all sorts of stones 
and specimens that lay about, and sparkled mourn- 

‘fay; or on plants, whose dried and withered skele- 
tons no longer felt the beneficent warmth that poured 
in through the window, and which once was 80 re- 
freshing to them on their mountain sides. The young 
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man walked up and down among these things in deep 
thought. 

He had penetrated some weeks ago into a beautifiil 
valley, full of green plants and pleasant waiks; and 
among them he found a charming girl. And how 
were all things now? The days had so calmly, 80 
deliciously passed over his head! Not one brought any- 
thing new or anything strange. She asked not, she 
demanded nothing, she hoped nothing; and when he 
saw her standing so quietly, thinking, his heart so 
overflowed with love and compassion that he could 
not help himself. He would have consented for every 
vein in him to be opened if it could have only brought 
her happiness and joy. He wished to approach the 
window to look out, but dared not; for he feared that 
she might still be meditating in front of the elder 
bush. He remained reflecting before his plants and 
stones, and thought: “Oh! sweet, inexplicable mys- 
tery of nature! how long have I sought for you in 
stones and flowers, and at length found you in a human 
heart! Oh! beautiful, shadowy, unconscious heart! 
how I must love you! And the blessings of that heart, 
her innocent, shy, helpless glances, with what a 
I shall press them to my soul!” 

As she thought thus, her father's voice was again 
heard below in the street— 

“What a tremendous bunch of flowers and rubbish 
you have gathered! and you carry it as our herb- 
gatherer, when he drags down all these things from 
the hills.” 

The wanderer approached the window. 

“It is only, my father,” said Anna, “because I wish 
te take Thrine a large quantity of flowers, as they have 
no flowers in their great, uncomfortable stone house; 
and I learned to make them up into a nosegay from our 
guest, who knows more about flowers than any one else 
in the Fichtau. Besides, he says that there is a won: ' 
derful existence m them, and I believe it; and I am 
sure that they must have pretty little souls.” 

“Yes, yes; yes, yes; lives, and souls, and cats!” 
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replied the innkeeper. “Mind that you are ready 
with your Sunday dress: exactly in half an hour we 
start.” 

' Anna went into the house, and her light tread on 
the stairs was only audible to Heinrich as she carried 
the flowers to her room. 

After half an hour, as predicted, the clean-limbed 
glossy chesnuts were harnessed each to its own car- 
riage, but the women were not ready. Erasmus 
walked in and out restlessly, in his smart” Sunday 
coat. Simon the carrier had grasped his long staff, 
and commenced his journey on foot, for the piebald 
_always enjoyed his usual rest on the Sunday. The 
other light carts and mountain carriages waited a little 
to keep together. The smith sat in laughable gran- 
deur, and had spread a flaming red cloth over the seat 
and the harness, to receive his son-in-law, the town- 
clerk, with, on the morrow. The wanderer, too, stood 
there in his quiet dress, so that he looked the most 
reasonable person of all; and at last Anna and her 
mother appeared on the garden steps. 

The mother, a very handsome, middle-aged woman, 
with features whose expression seemed far above her 
station, was in the usual Sunday costume of the well- 
to-do people, although everything about her was of 
finer materials and better cut; for Erasmus liked to 
show the fruits of his prosperity in his wife and daugh- 
ter. Anna was dressed like all other girls of the 
valley; but in seeing her crossing the road to the 
carriage, one might have seen that she was from some 
other country, and wore a costume which she had 
invented because it suited her better than any other. 
Besides this, the Fichtau costume is the most pictu- 
resque of any among the mountains. As she passed 
Heinrich a deep red coloured her cheeks; and, mindful 
of her promise, she raised her eyes, full of truth and 
leve, to his, so that any but her father would have 
read their secret meaning: that is, if they had had 
eyes for such things. 

The naturalist good-naturedly compelled Simon the 
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carrier to get into his carriage, which he did very 
reluctantly and slowly, and manifestly turning ovet 
in his mind the expediency of taking possession of the 
reins a8 soon as anything suspicious should be appa 
rent; but, to the surprise of all, the landlord included, 
the wanderer drove away so skilfully from the street, 
and so rapidly by the cliffs, that Father Erasmus's 
heart chuckled in his breast as he saw his chesnut 
shown off to such advantage, and as he began to have a 
sort of esteem for his guest. Next came he with Anna 
and her mother, then the smith and the others. 

When they had left behind the long narrow moun- 
tain valley bordering the: Pernitz, and had just wound 
round the last range of hills in the Fichtau, where a 
broad valley and the tall-pointed spire of Priglitz lie 
before the traveller, a carriage drove rapidly towards 
them, in which sat the town-clerk with his young wife 
to welcome their friends. 

“Welcome, Heinrich!” he said; “you dearest of 
wanderers, welcome!” 

“ God greet you, Robert!” he replied. 

“This Fichtau is a delicious valley.” 

“Did I not tell you so?” said Robert. ‘Did I not 
tell you so when you would not come?” 

They had shaken hands across the carriages. In 
the mean while Thrine had jumped down from her 
seat, and Anna likewise, and they embraced in the 
middle of the road, as if they wished to press each 
other to death. Thrine was, in fact, the ‘‘ snow-white 
Thrine,” for her dress was entirely of that colour, and 
the cap round her beautiful face was like the snowiest 
cloud in the mid-day sky. She held Anna at arm's 
length, looked at her, and could hardly be satisfied 
with seeing how lovely she had become in such a short 
time. She could not suspect the sweet ground from 
which this beauty had budded forth. Anna took’up 
the big bunch of flowers which, in her first surprise, 
she had thrown into the carriage, and put it into 
Thrine’s hand, saying, “You must separate them 
when you get time; the poor stalks are almost cut 
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unto by the thread, and you must arrange them in 
your vases.” 

““ God greet you, father-in-law!” said Robert to the 
smith: “after service we will all drive together to the 
merry Fichtau.” 

- “Thanks, thanks, my son!” replied the smith, and 

during this time all had been getting ready to pro- 
ceed. Anna was again sitting with her father and 
mother, Thrine with her husband; Heinrich drove 
Simon the carrier so rapidly along the valley road to- 
wards Priglitz that his hat-feathers fluttered, and the 
chamois hair whistled in the wind. 

They arrived at Robert's house, where the smith’s 
and landlord’s carriages always waited; they arranged 
their dresses, interchanged a few words, and then went 
into the church. After service, as usual, they had a 
glass of wine at Robert’s house. Thrine and Anna 
ran about in all the rooms, but spent their time more 
particularly in the back room, with Thrine’s little 
child. 

> How pretty and intelligent it is!” said Anna, as 
she caressed its little face. All this time the smith 
was sitting in the arm-chair in the dsawing-room; 
Anna’s mother ate sweet-cakes; Erasmus did a little 
business with the landlord over the way; and the two 
friends conversed together for some minutes in a bow- 
window, as if they were settling some plan: then they 
joined the others. Father Erasmus also arrived. 
Thrine had dressed herself, taken leave of the child, 
and now they all drove back again on their way to the 
Green Fichtau. 

But we must now leave them, much as our pen lin- 
gers over the free, cheerful, happy life in the Fichtau. 
The purpose of the preceding pages, however, leads 
us from the harmless present, which we have so wil- 
lingly described, to a dark, heavy past, which is here 
end there shown to us in a tattered tradition, or a 
silent, crumbling wall, which we can only repeat in a 
dim and partial manner. In the end we promise to 
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return to the present, and to exhibit a dim, threaten: 
ing picture in a pleasant, bright frame. 

Heinrich had received Robert's promise to procure 
him admission to the ruined Rothenstein, and to let 
him know the result of his exertions in a letter, at 
the same time naming the plan and time of their 
meeting. 

Before we accompany them to the old castle, we 
may be permitted to take one farewell glance of the 
Fichtau valley, and to say that Father Erasmus’s trout 
were excellent; that Thrine, Anna, Robert, and the 
wanderer, dined in the smith’s garden; that after 
dinner an interesting shooting-match was made; that 
many happy and merry guests assembled in the Green 
¥ichtau; that Anna, during the evening, fell on the 
snow-white Thrine’s neck without any cause; and 
that at last the townspeople only drove home when 
all the stars were out in the sky. Then, when all 
the lights were quenched in the Fichtau, the moon 
stealthily rose over the hills, and peeped into the gar- 
den to see whether she could behold the same sweet, 
whispering, stolen happiness as yesterday; but it was 
not there: the bushes and the garden were solitary, 
and the night beheld nothing but the glittering drops 
of light on the grass and the silver wavelets of the 
river. 

The laborious days of the week followed that Sun- 
day: Simon and the piebald came and went; the saw- 
mill clattered; the smithy roared; Erasmus managed 
his household; Anna wandered here and there, or 
stood and reflected. She kept her word in looking 
kindly, but as firmly also her refusal to be again alone 
with Heinrich. He saw her only from a distance: he 
beheld her going to and fro, or her dear form dimly 
visible among the bushes im the garden. 

So passed the time. The flax flowered more 
azure than ever at Asang; each day became finer than 
its predecessor; and at length the Sunday came round 
again, and with it the piebald and Simon, and also 
Robert's letter. After the wanderer had read it, he 
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paid Father Erasmus his week’s bill; said that to-day 
he should not be able to wait for the wood-cutters, 
the hunters, or the other Saturday evening visitors at 
the Green Fichtau; but that he must go at onee to 
Priglitz, and would pass the night with Robert. He 
should probably return after a few days: his things 
might in the mean time remain locked up in his 
room. 

And this was our last glance into the valley of the 
Fichtau. It was late in the evening when Heinrich 
left; and as he walked past the cliffs and wound round 
them, the whole lovely Fichtau behind him and us 
also, with its glimmering lights, its merry Saturday 
guests, and the twilight tinkling of the zither; only 
the rushing Pernitz went with him, and spoke and- 
murmured in the darkness, till both came out into 
the broad valley and to the walls of Priglitz. 

The next day was again Sunday; the one following 
that on which we had accompanied the Fichtau people 
to church; but to-day we find the two friends, Robert 
and Heinrich, before the rays of the clear morning 
began to be too hot, climbing alone the important hill 
on which stands the castle of Rothenstein, They had 
passed over the level road in a carriage. At the foot 
of the hill they were received by an avenue of ancient 
pines, which led them upwards. The genial morning 
air sighed sorrowfully among their branches, and the 
higher they came the more solitary it was, and the 
Sabbath silence of the country became ,still deeper 
and more impressive. At last they reached a gray, 
smooth wall of unusual height, brushed by the pine 
branches. Opposite the road was the white pateh of 
the built-up doorway, and above it were the remains 
of a coat of arms, ; 

Robert pressed through the undergrowth of hazel 
bushes, went a little distance beside the wall, and then 
pressed against a projecting iron knob, upon which 
the harsh voice of an iron bell answered within. How- 
ever, after its long-continued vibrating tones had ended, 
all was again still as before, and in the early warmth, 
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grasshoppers continuously chirruping alone enciroléd 
the hill. — 

It was in vain that Robert shouted “Heigh! hallo 
T am the syndic that you promised to admit!” Theré 
was no answer. But Heinrich perceived, as he atei- 
dentally looked up, a head on the edge of the wall, as 
gray in the countenance and hair as the neighbouring 
masonry, and the eyes were firmly fixed upon the two 
men below. After a while it vanished, and shortly 
after they heard a strange creaking and groaning in 
the wall; and to the wanderer’s surprise, a piece of it, 
as it were, folded back into itself, and the dark mouth 
of a little postern was visible, in which, as in a frame, 
stood a large form bearing the same gray features that 
Heinrich had seen upon the wall, only that a smile 
was ow upon them, as strange as a sunbeam .on 
wintry rocks. : | 

“Go into the green room,” said the form. 

“T greet you, Ruprecht!” said Robert. ‘Show us 
where the green room is, and everything else, if you 
please to do so.” 

Without any reply, the man gaye way. They en- 
tered, and in the same moment a wild though faint 
tone floated through the air above their heads. 

“It is only the fiddle of Prokopus,” said the old 
man. ‘Enter, your worship, into the tower of the 
ancient race.” 

With these words he bowed deeply towards different 
spots where no one stood, and then set in movement 
the mechanism in the wall. Jt began to creak like a 
turret clock running down, swung’round, and shut so 
exactly that the spot through which they had entered 
was scarcely visible. 

The friends now stood within the wall: not in a 
castle yard or anything of that kind, but in the open 
air; and before them the hill rose very gently, only 
that from its surface a sunny-sided space had been 
won. It was paved with stones, but out of the joints 
grew rampant grass, and the hot summer sun shone 
down upon it. In the middle jay two black sphinxes 
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from their immense stone eyes, and guarding 
between them the dried-up basin of a fountain, from 
which no water flowed. The wind had half-filled the 
basin with fine sand; tufts of grass and scanty flowers 
grew from the stone border, and glistening lizards ran 
over the breasts of the sphinxes. Beyond this group 
stood an obelisk, but what had been the apex now lay 
at its base. 

“ The Count Johannes died three or four hundred 
years ago,” said Ruprecht. 

At one side of this space the friends saw a little 
house, probably the residence of the warder; but no- 
thing was to be seen of the castle itself, except gray 
roofs looking over the green hill, and surrounded by 
screaming martens, swifts, and swallows. They as- 
cended the uncared-for, unshorn path. Here and there 
on the hill-side were heaps of scattered marble blocks 
and green rank weeds, among which masses of strag- 
gling vines ran, escaped from their trellises, creeping 
along the ground, and spreading their young leaves 
over the ancient blocks of marble that stood up here 
and there. Many a bird rose with a startled scream 
from this green confusion, and vanished in the smiling 
azure of the sky. 

They perceived no human being in the whole place. 
The hill-side on which they stood seemed to be a per- 
fect park. Hares started up and ran sideways, many 
kinds of butterflies and other insects flitted and 
hummed, and a group of lilies near which the friends 
passed was full of bees; but nowhere was man. 
When they had passed over half the road, a dog over- 
took them—a bull-dog of the largest kind, and followed 
Ruprecht quietly. 

‘We have carefully guarded all things,” said the 
old man; “and the dog has been of great service to 
ane, because they fear him far and near. In the Sixtus, 
buildings, where the nuns’ cells are, everything runs 
with honey; for I never took anything, and the wine 
raust lie in its own skin. When the exchequer wanted 
-to gee everything, I did not show them the way from 
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the nuns’ cloisters, so that they know nothing of the 
wine. But go into the green room, your worship: 
you will see there how well the:man has painted.”, 

Heinrich looked at Robert in astanishment, but he 
said— : 

«You have had one of your bad days, old coat-of- 
‘armour;” and at the satne time fixed his eyes upon 
the man. 7 

Ruprecht was instantly silent, looked hard .at the 
syndic, and a faint red overran his strong features, as 
if he were ashamed. From that time he was silent. 

At length he had reached the summit of the bill, 
and Heinrich now saw that the buildings themselves 
lay towards the other side, down a gently-sloping 
valley. They were much grander, more extensive and 
confused, than he had imagined. A whole race of 
men must through centuries have lived upon the hill, 
delved and built there. Separate buildings, castles in 
themselves, stood at different points, low walls spread 
here and there, outworks jostled each other, graceful 
Grecian columns looked across, a pointed tower rose 
from a sharp crag, a ruin stood in.an oak grove, and 
far beyond, on a precipice whose sides fell perpen- 
dicularly, glimmered new white buildings. And all 
this extended incongruity of erections, gardens, and 
woods was encircled by the same high thick wall 
round which Heinrich had clambered in his first dis- 
covery of the castle, and of which he had only seen a 
‘part, In a vain attempt to find an entrance. It sur- 
rounded the hill like a dark tiara, and cut off its sum- 
mit from the outer world. 

They stood there, and Robert endeavoured to ex- 
plain as much as he was able; for even he was only 
superficially acquainted with the castle or with Ru- 
precht, although, since the death of the last possessor, 
his official duties had brought him a good deal into 
communication with them. | 

The Greek building was-erected by Count Jodolf, 
whom Father Erasmus had mentioned. It looked 
out from the bosom of a thicket—a noble collection 
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of slender columns; and it was:as green:around them 
as.if an Ionic garden.stretched out towards the bar- 
baric world. Far from it steod the tower of Prokopus : 
‘@ strange contrast to the former; for it sprung gothi- 
cally from the rocks, like closely-bound lightning 
flashes; the rock itself rose from a.pine-wood, which, 
killed by insects, stood like a white lattice-work. 
Behind, in a level meadow, lay the so-called Sixtus 
building; broad, leaden-edloured, massive, without 
the slightest ornament, but with a still perfectly pre- 
served roof of green copper. ‘T'he windows, flat and 
without cills, stood perfectly even with the surface of 
the walls, like flakes of mica in granite rocks. The 
newest buildings.on the precipice were those of Count 
Christoph, the last possessor. Long terraces and 
gardens separated it from the above, and a pleasure- 
house and all sorts of seats and alcoves surrounded 
it, built with and without taste, and already going to 
decay. From this spot the ruins in the oak grove 
were plainly visible: a building conspicuous for bal- 
conies, gables, and projections, but woefully dilapi- 
dated. It had been the residence of old Julian. A 
mass of ancient gigantic oaks spread from the new 
buildings towards the ruins, and deer were seen wan- 
dering among their trunks. 

“This is gloriously mad!” exclaimed Heinrich: 
“who would have thought that such a number of 
buildings could have found room on this hill, and 
that yet the most beautiful bits of landscape lie 
among and around them? I feel as if I -were a part 
in some old legend: all so strange, as if the Fichtau 
could not lie below us, in which I was yesterday. 
Come, let us go on to the farthest point of this tongue 
of land. There must be a glorious prospeet; and 
before we creep about among the masonry, let us see 
whether the country below is still as it was when we 
Jest.saw it.” 

They walked forward to the precipice, whose sum- 
mit was also the highest point of the hill. There the 
rocks sank perpendicularly, and they looked down.hun- 
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dreds of feet over the encircling wall. At this point, 
too, was a building, but it was only a round roof sup: 
ported by columns, between which glass windows 
could be placed in winter, and within were séats 
hewn from the red marble. ; 

The country below was unchanged: green and soft 
lay the whole valley of the Fichtau beneath in the 
summer air; a gentle undulation of hills and mounds 
as far as the faint blue distance, and in the midst the 
glittering thread of the Pernitz: all well known and 
pleasant; a smiling present surrounding the dim past 
on which they stood. Nothing was visible of the 
group of houses in the Green Fichtau; only the 
rocky peak of the Grahn looked faint and blue 
through the air; and Heinrich’s heart dwelt with 
emotion upon it as a memorial of the gentle heart 
that beat at its foot, and perhaps at that moment 
thought of its distant friend. 

The companions spoke but few words to express 
their pleasure, and to point out the different mountain 
forms, while the old man stood behind them, still silent 
and immoveable. The gently-passing noonday breeze 
waved the thin gray locks on his temples; for, unno- 
ticed by either, he still held his cap in his hands. At 
other times they would have lingered to contemplate 
the lovely picture at their feet, but to-day the imme- 
diate neighbourhood attracted them. Heinrich pro- 
posed to have the new buildings opened first, as they 
were near them, but Robert showed him that this was 
impossible; for Count Christoph, when he rode away 
to the African wars, had sealed up all the doors, with 
an order that they should not be opened till his return, 
and in case of his death the new possessor was only to 
‘unlock them on the day of his accession. The heavy 
green silk curtains hung silently behind the large 
shining windows. On the gates and doors were seaks, 
also green, very large, and stamped with the Scharnast 
arms. The wind had here and there torn off a tile 
from the roof, and, as the neighbouring ones followed, 
bare rafters and laths showed themselves in many 
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places,’ staring oddly into the air. The old man 

looked at the building with a calm, satisfied air, as if 
it were all in the best order. The gravel path in front 
of the grand entrance was washed by the rain; no 
tracks of wheels or horse-shoes were there, and blades 
of grass sprung everywhere from the flag-stones. 

“And how long has the Count been absent?” in- 
quired Robert. 

‘After the great sickness,” began the old man, 
slowly and suspiciously drawing near. Robert, how- 
ever, interrupted him and said—‘“ But put your cap 
on.” 

“Yes, the sun is hot,” replied Ruprecht; ‘it is hot. 
I forgot; and a fur cap is as good against it as against 
the winter.” 

. The friends observed that his cap was really of fur, 
despite the hot summer day. 

“Well, how long,” said Robert again, “has this 
house been without a lord?” 

- “Since the great sickness,” continued the old man, 
‘which was in the land: no—it was before the sick- 

ness, and Narcissa died first, because she was so ill. 
Her name was not Narcissa, but Tiburtia; but because 
she was so tall, and so fair and tender, and because 
she was wont to carry her head a little bowed down, 
she was always called Narcissa. The Lord forgive 
him! he was of a very stormy character, but he was 
also.at times as gentle as a child; for I have seen 
him weep so, that one fancied his heart must spring 
from his body. And then he let down the green cur- 
tains, sealed up all the doors, and rode away; for 
you see he was as self-willed as Count Julius, who also 
rode away, and never came back again. A few days 
before, he had the turning door made and the great 
one beside it walled up; and all—servants and hunts- 
meh, and the horses and dogs—all flew away the same 
day, And he said, ‘Guard the work as the apple of 
your eye, and keep the brood away till I return and 
‘aaknowledge her as my wife.’ Since then I have 

gxarded the work so strictly, that only the birds of 
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heaven could fly in. There was a silence, Count, 
Sixtus; a silence in sun and moonlight, and. always. 
silence; only that the dead violin of Prokopus, whieh. 
he has tuned afresh, is heard sometimes by day or’ 
night. There elapsed five, six, eight years, before 
the many gentlemen came with the parchments to 
look over and seal up everything. The syndic who 
is with you was also there. And they said that they 
had buried him so splendidly in the heathen city. 

Narcissa lies in the castle chapel. The dean himself 
came over and said, ‘I will bless her.’ She could not 
wait any longer, because her heart had stood still!” 

Old Ruprecht had addressed this speech mostly to 
Heinrich, who listened to him in silence and compas- 
sion. They had crossed the grove of oaks, and were 
near Count Julian’s ruins. As they came out upon. 
the sunny grass-plot on which the ruins stand, Bw- 
precht’s great dog suddenly bounded forward, whining 
and jumping, and looking up into the air. Ruprecht 
exclaimed—. 

“You will fall, Pia! terrible child! Pia!’ Pia!— 
see, my heart!—come down quickly! I told you to 
stay by. the marigolds, and to count how many ‘times 
the swailow flew by.” 

And’ a little, rmging, silver voies sounded in’ the 
air— 

“It flew-five times and twenty times, and always; 
and the first marigold is yellow, and: the second is 
yellow, and' they are all yellow. I shall not fall; look! 
I sitall-not.fall.” 

The friends looked up; and upon: the highest’ of the 
many crumbling: baleonies—one that hung im the air 
as from s single stone—was- a'child; not even on the 
balteny; but on the balustrade, Half sitting; halériding: . 
It’ seemed.to be a girl, for a: mass- of the most golden . 

curls-roiled over her ‘neck and rosy countenance. She. 
might be often or eleven yours; or even younger. She « 
sat on- the extreme: edge; and shouted with *. 
and when. imprest had called’ te: her, aud: her: ows 
veice had echoed: im: reply; she became still: mere 
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joyous, and now stood hovering on the almost invisi- 
ble ledge, and walked to and fro, and bent over so 
that-the friends felt their brains swim and their eye- 
sight failing. 

And she cried to the dog—* Hiion! Hiion! come 
up!” and when he jumped and bounded clumsily in 
the air, and uttered strange sounds of joy, she could 
scarcely contain herself with laughter. 

“T shall tear my hair out if the dog ever drags her 
mangled bones home; for he loves her, and she gene- 
rally goes about with him.” The old man. had 
muttered these words to himself, but the two strangers 
had overheard him. 

Then the child threw up her arms, and cried— 

‘‘¥ see here, and there, and all around! I see all 
the walls, all-the trees, and all the world!” 

It seemed'as if her light dress floated like a white 
summer cloud in the blue sky. The men stood 
motionless in order not to frighten or disturb her. At 
last she suddenly vanished; they searcely saw how she 
stepped from the balcony, through. the wall; yet 
almost in the same moment she was seen on the 
grass, as she crept’ througlhi:a hole in the masonry 
near some blackberry bushes. She stood'still when 
she perceived: the strangers, hesitated, looked for a 
time at them with her wild black eyes, and then 
walked round the house corner, first slowly, and steal- 
thily as a young panther, then ran across the opposite 
grass-plot, the dog after her; and the friends saw how 
she clasped the immense creature with both her little 
arms, and-led'Him slong among-the grass and bushes, — 
till they were beth invisible: and only the branches: 
rusted. 

“We will’ block up that Hele; noble sir,” said . 
Ruprecht’ in a whisper, as- he peinted towards the 
breach, and his features: were convulsed with anger, 
and #overed with a deadty pallor. ‘There sre plenty 
of bricks in the Parthenon; they are of'no other use.” 

Titer He-cortinued, as iffie bed! forgotten his: cont 
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“The ravens of the Grahn will come and fly over 
my cottage, to bring me the news when she has rot 
been home for days, because she lies on a red stone; 
the greedy titmice will have picked out her little eyes, 
or the water of the Pernitz will flow round her tender 
limbs, and the fishes will silently shoot about like 
arrows, hastily pulling and fighting for-a piece that 
has escaped one of them; and I shall seek and seek— 
always—always—and will howl to the terrible sky, 
so that the stars tremble; for she is the most lovely 
thing on the earth, the greatest beauty between sun 
and stars—like Narcissa!” 

He cast a fearful glance at Heinrich, and said— 

“Twill open the door; for I have it always locked.” 

And he turned a great key in the creaking lock; 
but it was laughable to think of a place being locked 
up where there was nothing to guard. All the walls 
gaped towards the sky; a broad, easy flight of stairs 
led to heaps of rubbish; the air blew through the 
windows; no wainscot nor woodwork was to be seen ; 
the marble passage and rooms were dimmed; stone 
steps hung as it were in the air; mortar had fallen. on 
every side; a bright sunshine filled it, and light green 
plants waved where a breeze blew or a sunbeam fell. 
By one of these hanging stairs, with the steps sinking 
from the wall, must the little girl have reached the 
balcony. 

After they had crossed heaps of rubbish and stones, 
and crept through holes and broken doorways, without 
finding anything curious, they went out by another door, 
which the old man as carefully locked after him as he 
had locked the first. They were in the garden. It 
was of an oblong shape, lined on two sides with walls 
supporting, near the ground, a light double row: of 
columns. The, space was closed at the farther end by 
an enormous rock of red marble. 

If a wood or a garden could have been a ruin, this 
would have been one. Hollow, sunken flower-beds, 
metal flower-stands in the grass, a luxuriant wilderness 
of weeds, a withered fruit-tree, another merely a peeled, 
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bleached stem, with two green shoots from the root, a. 
third with glorious fruit—a purposeless bounty; the 
plum-tree branches on the wall, once the pride and 
love of their lord, hung sideways, straggling, barren, 
like wild vines; an elm had shot up, and stretched its 
branches joyously among the columns; thousands of 
bees and beetles hummed and worked in the flowers 
of the rampant weeds. 

But through the centre ran a broad, well-kept path, 
as if it were in daily use, or had only been made yes- 
terday. Heinrich also noticed that a beaten path ran 
across the rubbish heaps in the ruin. He, his friend, 
and Ruprecht, crossed the garden. As they approached 
the red rock, it rose higher before them, and Heinrich 
observed that a large doorway had been cut in it, 
closed by an iron gate, on which were the family and 
the judicial seals. This was the so-called ‘“‘ Red Cliff,” 
in which the biographies were preserved, and whose 
purpose Heinrich had learned from Robert through 
the official documents. 

On one side of the Red Cliff lies the church-yard. 
Another door, not heavy and massive, not sealed up, 
but a broad iron grating, led into it. It, too, was 
a garden, but, instead of flowers, had only a smooth, 
dark turf; instead of the obelisk, a white cross between 
four linden-trees; and instead of a summer-house, a 
chapel, shaded by the oaks which stood without in 
Julian’s grove. 

“The books down in the vault of the Red Cliff,” said 
Ruprecht, “speak only to people of the blood of our 
counts; every drop is written down that has flowed 
from their hearts for seven hundred years; and no one 
may read these writings but a child of that race. You 
* see that the door is sealed up; you cannot go in, but 
I have a key to the other.” 

He opened the iron grating, and led them though a 
@peerful linden avenue into the church-yard. It was 
the silent spot that Heinrieh had seen from the hill, 
and. most inviting to quiet and repose; for it was sur- 
rounded on three sides by Julian's oak grove, so that 
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scarcely any breeze, or even # sound, could: penetrate’: 
this oasis from without. On the fourth side stood" 
the old castle and: the linden avenue: a mixture of ' 
green and' gray; and above, the deep blue of’ heaven’: 
and the golden sunlight. And here there was not 
that confusion of crosses and memorials with which 
the solemnity of cemeteries is so often disturbed, and 
through which man endeavours to carry with him, 
to that life beyond, the poor tinsel of this existence; 
but on the even turf were only some few unimportant 
tombs, and in the: centre stood a tall’ cross of white 
marble, as the sign of universal peace and equality. 
Many members of the race rested here without‘a stone: 
to mark the spot, under the common covering of thé: 
simple turf; but others lay in the extensive vaults of 
the chapel, with arms, crests, ornaments, and ostent#: 
tion. Heinrich and Robert descended into this. vault. 
Ruprecht, who had opened it for them, remained above, 
sitting‘on a slab of marble, which looked Hke an unm 
finished tombstone. The vaults contained no more’ 
than vaults usually do: coffms, coats-of-arms, and 
deeay: everything covered with pomp and mildew; 
one coffin excepted, of plain oak boards, without any 
sign, orevenaname. After'some contemplation they 
left' the vault; and as they stepped out into the free 
air of the chapel, they heard’ a sudden rushing, and: 
saw a fluttering dress and the large dog. The wild, 
shy child Pia had, during their absence, visited: Ru: 
precht, and on their return had taken to flight: they 
only saw that she vanished behind # juniper bush 
that grew'by the church-yard wall; but remained there, 
and shewed' her: handsome face througit’ an opening, 
and gazed, half boldly, half'in fear, at the visitors, with 
her strangely-glancing black eyes; but when Robert’ 
moved she started away, and was only seen, some time: 
after, as she stood with Hiion near the Red Cliff’ From 
that time she was-not seen until evening: Heinrich: 
could not -heip feeling strangely when: he thought’ of 
these two beings.as the only inkabitants of thie: biR+ 
the wild-looking, half-witted! old’ man, amd: the uns 
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cared-for, tender creature, who must grow’up an, un- 
tarhed mountain bird‘ in his company, and ever now 
started fearfully when it saw the fair outline of a 
human countenance. 

“She is good and quiet,” said Ruprecht, after he had 
locked the chapel door, and placed the key among the- 
others. 

“The whole time that’ you were in the vault, she 
sat on the white stone there and -recovered her breath, 
and a drop of blood trickled down her little hand, 
because you frightened her so at the old wall; and she- 
asked who you were, and why I did not: kill you like 
the wolf that came into the pine wood in the winter 
and wanted to play with Hiion.” 

She knew not on what a sad stone she sat, and 
spoke of men and wolves. 

“Took at that thing! When he learned her death, 
it was to have been chiselled like the statue under 
which Chelion lies; but when you brought the great’ 
parchment, worshipful syndic, and told of his burial, 
the sculptor colleeted’ his chisels and hammers and 
went away; so that the oaken coffin must now be 
without a mame, and the tombstone without: inserrp- 
tion. And the painter went away also, and left the 
handsome green curtain hanging, and it hangs there 
still, for he was very fond of green. Your worship 
must punish both of those faithless servants. Nothing, 
nothing was finished!” 

‘Let us, for God’s sake, go on! Ido not feel com- 
fortable in this old man's company,” whispered' Hein- 
rich to his friend. . : 

“Do-not' mind him;” replied he: “he is perfectly 
harmless.” 

“¥ will now lead you'to the other house,” said Ru: 
preeht, “and: open Lady Hermengild's cloister; but 
the-ees are there now: they do no harm, though; 
they are not ifi-natured, for I have never taken their 
honey: they carry » deal fromthe linden-trees by the- 
graves; angit is. eweetiand fins. - I will show you the 
wins, Qhiy follow-me.” 


. ‘And ‘he conducted them through the grove af..onhg 
towards the Sixtus building. -They entered it fromy 
the back, and found a strange household... A. longy 
narrow, glazed passage, with dull, prismatic-coloured 
panes of glass, ran along the structure, and from. 
broken square clouds of bees went in and out; and, ap 
far as one could perceive through the dim glass, the 
passage and the niches were filled with gigantic hqney- 
combs, and the greatest activity reigned, so that one’s 
head was quite confused with looking at the busy life 
in this insect republic in such an unusual spot. 

“The nuns formerly used the passage for their amuse- 
ment,” said Ruprecht; “but that is now no longer 
possible, because they are dead. Neither can we go 
there on account of the bees; but I will open when we 
come to the holy lady's cell. I always give the little 
things straw in winter. Count Christoph took their 
honey, for he was their lord; but I let them build in 
peace; and many a swarm has flown down into the 
Fichtau, because they found it too confined up here, 
or because they did as youth generally does. When 
the Lady Hermengild, after the Lord Ubaldus was 
killed in the Crusades, built these cells, and called the 
holy nuns together to worship God, she never thought 
that the present inhabitants would occupy her glass 
passage. Yes; at that time they walked about, and 
made all those fine tapestries that are in the crimson 
room; but after her death, because the cells were not 
consecrated by the holy fathers, they were done away 
with, and the last nun died when my great-grandfather 
was a child. He too was warder.” 

With these words, Ruprecht opened a door in the 
‘end of the glazed passage, and led them through cells 
and chambers, through refectory and assembly rooms; 
and they saw the dust-covered furniture, the black 
pictures, and the tattered tapestry of the rooms. .. 

At the end of those rooms, where the other apart- 
ments of the house commenced, portions of the build- 
ing were in ruins, and different passages opened into 
gloomy-looking holes. Here Ruprecht said gleredic40 
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Héiarich, that ‘ho niest go with:him,.as he hail same- 

to show him. -At first Héinrich hesitated a little, 
bit, encouraged by Robert, he followed ‘the old- man, 
Who; showing by his countenance and expression the 
@réstest delight, ted him up and down stairs, opened 
doors; struck a light at the end of a damp passage, 
and ascended a winding staircase with him. Then he 
opetied avery small door and led Heinrich in: side 
‘by side lay barrels and casks, and the old man pointed 
to them with delight, and said— 

‘“‘T have taken care of all this: the great entrance 
is full of rubbish, and they did not know of this way 
when they came to note our effects. I took care of 
the wine, and do so-still. I do not drink a drop; 
only give me a little when I am old and weak. I will 
show nothing to the other that is with you; for they 
want to ticket and label all our property, and I would 
not have admitted him at all if you had not been with 
him.” With these words he broke into childish sobs, 
end, before Heinrich could prevent him, had bent 
down and kissed his right hand, saying, in an im- 
ploring tone— 

“ But, be no longer angry; for Bertha is long since 
dead, and I have guarded all, all, like my own heart. 
Oh! I have endured more than I can tell.” 

Heinrich could not hide his extreme emotion, and 
the thought which burned in his inmost soul: the 
almost undefined idea which had brought him here, 
and which he had not even dared to tell his friend, 
seemed to acquire form and consistence from the old 
man's half-witted sayings. 

“Tf it is,” thought he—* if it is . 

He almost trembled to search a hair’s breadth deeper 
into the other’s dim mind, fearing to confuse it still 
further. The disorganization of those laws whose 
existence in another is the only true bond of commu- 
‘tication between us, bears in it so much that is hor- 
Tible, that one fears to touch the mechanism lest it 
should give forth still more discordant sounds, and 
take us'lose confidence even in ourselves. The old 
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aman demanded no sign, because he ‘supplied ‘answer 
as well-as question. ‘With great officiousness he‘led 
Heinrich from cask to cask, showed him the nineties 
and the elevens, those from the Rhine, :the foreign 
wines, the Spanish, the Portuguese; he explained his 
arrangements for filling up the casks, to keep their 
eontents clear and to change the air, exhibiting in 
everything the most admirable method. He became 
still more cheerful, and after he had showed Heinrich 
all the really wonderful rows of casks, he approached 
him confidentially, and said mysteriously— 

“That is the new syndic of the Black Town; do not 
tell him a word of all this mighty wine, for he would 
seal up all till Count Christoph comes. But he will 
never come again, for he is dead, and buried among 
‘the Turks; and the taxes and dues are collected and 
kept at the town-hall of the Black City. Go at once 
into the green room, where, as I have already told you, 
all are waiting.” 

“ But-will not Pia meet with harm if we are so long 
away?” said Heinrich, inquiringly. 

“Who?” replied the old man, with every sign of ex- 
treme surprise, as he held his lantern to his young com- 
panion’s countenance. His mind had wandered back 
to years when Pia was not; and the vulture of distrust 
in himself, that was gnawing at his brain, now rose 
and waved its dark wings over his head. He returned 
hastily and in silence, put out the light, and hid the 

“Jantern with much cunning; led Heinrich :up and 
down the dark steps, through various passages, anc 
at length they suddenly emerged where Robert hac 
waited for them beside a-window. Ruprecht was nov 
again silent. He crossed an ante-reom, unlecked th 
‘door, and opened the ‘folding-doors, whieh creakec 
on their rusted hinges. A suite of rooms receive: 
them with heavy, faded magnificence; old-fashione: 
earved furniture, strange-looking tapestry, partly en 
tire and ,partly-crumbling away,.and torn by its ow 
weight; canopied beds, toilet tables, rows of eouches 
all antiquely magnificent, curiously and yat solid] 
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carved: everything covered with layers of .dust and 
‘eobwebs,.and a dim light fell threugh the: dull win- 
_dow-frames.from the solitary yet brilliant day without. 

With the sad feelings of human nothingness, the 
friends wandered through these remains of past: happi- 
ness and misery, and Heinrich’s heart was deeply and 
strangely moved. He had to pass his hands several 
times before his eyes to assure himself of the reality 
of the scene, and to hide his inward feelings from the 
others. 

They passed.through many other suites of rooms, 
once devoted to different purposes, from the cold gran- 
deur of the drawing-rooms to the solitude of. the sleep- 
ing apartments. The old man had walked after them 
without apparent interest; but when they came to the 
last room, he suddenly turned round a corner, tore 
open two gigantic folding-doors with manifest delight 
and eagerness, and a magical view lay before the 
friends. It was the green room. The walls were 
formed of the finest green serpentine; immense win- 
dows, partly covered with gray silk, spread themselves 
open to the glowing sky, and the glass was_as bright 
and transparent as if it had only just been put in: 
the reason was, that the old man regularly cleaned 
it. Framed in the dark, smooth serpentine were a row 
of the noblest paintings, lying under the flood of light 
from the windows: they were all portraits of Schar- 
Dasts—men, women, and children of the elder and 
younger branches, and, as the first glance showed, 
painted by the first masters. Rubens himself and 
Van Dyk, the best Germans, and even the Spanish 
Murillo, were to be seen. Heinrich was astonished, 
bewildered, by their splendour. The sun shone in 
dazzling rays on that armour, on those embroidered 
curtains, those vases, and that silver ware, so heavy and 
massive that from their weight they-seemed ready to 
fall from the canvass; on the soft, golden hair of the 
syomen; on that countenance, in that tender eye, on 
that mouth that must have but just spoken, on that 
-hand on the marble slab, or holding up the heavy 
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velvet; on the men’s faces, through which, altho 
broken up by thousands of thoughts and men 
same family likeness ran. All was glistening and,ra- 
diant, from the terrible sternness of these men in steel 
and iron to the pedantry and effeminacy of those: i ® 
black coats and gold lace. 

Robert, who had not yet seen this gallery, was as 
much fascinated as Heinrich; Ruprecht, overflowing 
with satisfaction and pride, stood there, and expressed 
his feelings by running his fingers awkwardly and at 
hazard through his big bunch of keys, and turning 
them over and over. He had pulled off his cap, as 
if he had been in a church. 

After the first impression of this simplicity and 
magnitude had subsided (for even the paintings were 
far beyond the size of life), they began to examine them 
singly. At the very commencement of the line hung 
Hans, a pious lord and knight; beside him his wife 
Adelgund, a truly German face, such as looks upon us 
from Albrecht Durer’s paintings. After them came 
rows of mailed and stern men, and modest women: 
Bruno and Brigitta, Beno and Irenengard; then Ubal- 
dus; then Hermengild the nun, Johannes the Cru- 
sader, and others; and again others—a long line. 
They were all fine works of art, though apparently 
painted long after the models lived, and probably from 
bad originals; for the strong family resemblance spoke 
forcibly for their likeness. ‘The names stood in great 
gold letters on the serpentine under each picture. 
Heinrich was particularly pleased to see that the pic- 
tures stood well and were lighted from above, which 
proved that the founder of this gallery had not hung 
the pictures to suit the room, but that the magnifi- 
«cence and extent of the gallery were intended to serve 
the paintings. There was no article of furniture in 
the whole chamber: the most perfect arrangement of 
curtains, partly to throw the proper light, partly to 
protect the paintings from the fierce sunshine; ayd 
how much Ruprecht understood and loved these 
paintings was shown by the circumstance, that he 
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often, by a simple pull at almost unseen strings, 
threw distant and dark rows of paintings into the ten- 
derest flood of light. 

Of the women, not one was exactly plain; many were 
full of glorious beauty, and some even dazzling and 
faultless. Of the men, not one but was striking; 
nfany handsome, some full of enthusiasm and power 
of mind; all impressed with a strange expression of 
extreme sensibility, as with a family feature. There 
was Johannes, the builder of the obelisk; then Sixtus, 
the founder of this building, and probably also of the 
green chamber; then Ubaldus, the stern warrior, and 
others. 

Far from them sat an old man, with an eye in 
‘which either poetry or madness glared. It was Pro- 
kopus the astronomer. Maidens in gentle beauty 
surrounded him, his daughters; and close to them a 
strange pair, two men: one dressed in cloth of gold, 
with a repulsive countenance and a terrible red beard ; 
the other in a simple green hunting-dress, a gentle 
portraiture of youthful beauty: they were the brothers 
Julianus and Julius, sons of Prokopus. Heinrich 
started back in surprise; for if it was true that he 
was a late offshoot of all these men, it would be that 
youthful Julius, through whom the stream would have 
been turned aside to his native valley; so that now, 
more than a century and a half afterwards, he, Hein- 
rich, stood a stray, unnoticed, last remaining drop of 
that fountain from which he originated. How strange 
are the fortunes of men and families! What must not 
have occurred, that he should now stand there and 
gaze upon the fair brow, and the large, mild, expres- 
sive eyes of a youth who perhaps was his great-grand- 
father; that man of whom he had heard so much, who 
came no one knew whence, who had lived and died 
more gloriously than most other men, and whom he 
could never imagine otherwise than as a weak old man, 
because his grandfather had told him how he lay, with 
his white beard and black velvet dress, on the state 
bed, when they came to bury him with pomp and 
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magnificence, because he was really a noble count “se 
gentleman! 

Robert stood beside his friend, but suspected not 
his thoughts; but even old Ruprecht looked on as 
carelessly and simply as if he understood nothing of 
what occupied them. 

And yet Prokopus’s enthusiastic eye, the same gentle 
glances of the sisters, and the dissimilar features of 
the brothers, looked from the picture. 

At last they went on. 

Julianus was the last portrait represented in ar- 
mour—which, however, seemed more like a light gilded 
ornament than a defence. After him came the short 
swords and embroidered coats and hoops. Strange! 
Was it chance, or a sign that Time, more immoral 
than any other, had spread its shadow over this se- 
cluded castle; that here the impressive countenances 
ceased, and were followed by a row of ruffles and curls, 
and countenances full of vanity and ceremony? It 
was only towards the end, before the paintings termi- 
nated, that, as if it were the last flash of soul and 
imagination, a group was seen which attracted the eye 
and attention of every beholder, but which for our 
friends was strange and startling, through the media- 
tion of the old man. 

The times of powder and pigtail ceased with a man 
who was painted in an entirely foreign costume, which 
belonged to no particular age: a sort of heavy, folded, 
jet-black cloak, lined and faced with red silk. His 
countenance was full of enthusiasm and earnest gentle- 
ness: “Jodokus” was written under the painting. The 
friends looked at it with curiosity: that man about 
whom so many wild traditions were current, and who 
yet gazed so calmly and practically from the canvass, 
as one might have ee Epaminondas to have 
looked. 

Suddenly, while they were looking at the portrait, 
Ruprecht’s voice was heard behind them—the first 
word he had spoken for some time :— 

‘He ordered the sky-blue curtain in his will, just as 
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* #6; and that it should only be vaised when there 
were urgent reasons for so doing.” 

' The friends looked up, and now perceived, what 
they had not before seen, that the painting beside 
Jodokus was covered with a blue silk curtain. 

“Well, there are now urgent reasons,” said Robert: 
“uncover it.” 

The old man did not notice this speech; but, with 
a grave, meditating look sideways towards. Heinrich, 
he said :— 

“Yes, yes; there are urgent reasons—more urgent 
ones there cannot be; but I warn you—do not be 
shocked.” 

One moment more he hesitated: then, however, he 
pulled a silken cord, and the curtain rolled up of its 
own accord and became fixed by a spring; and the old 
man stepped back into the room as if seized upon by 
overpowering fear. But that which the friends saw 
was rather lovely and beautiful than terrible: a small 
female figure was represented, like a sorrowing child, 
and yet in reality an ardent woman. A fair counte- 
nance rose above the black silk dress, as strangely 
beautiful as a flower over dark leaves. The small 
white hand lay upon marble, aud was reflected by it. 
The eyes looked strange and terrified. At her feet 
cowered a golden pheasant, as if for warmth. 

On the serpentine stood * Chelion.” 

The companions had long gazed with great pleasure 
at this painting; but when they turned to go, they 
saw, to their surprise, the old warder staring at it with 
the greatest intentness. He had not moved in the 
least, and stood far back in the room. The friends 
turned, as if by a mutual impulse, once more to the 
painting; and when, after a time, Heinrich said:— 

‘ But really she is wonderfully strange and lovely. 

They heard the old man stealthily approaching 
them, and when near Heinrich, he put out his hand 
towards him, so that his skinny arm stretched far out 
of the sleeve of his old coat, and said, in a low, hoarse 
voice— 


”? 
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“Yes, that is the terrible part, that is the misfdr 
tune, that she is handsome beyond all descriptidt! 
I beg of you, Count Sixtus, to guard your soul! ‘On 
my knees I beg of you to guard against temptatiot/; 
for hell hangs only by a thread. Everything went 
svell; he loved her as the eagle loves its young; but 
before she died she was as white as the lilies that grow 
down there in the morass, and float their heads in the 
black water. And he often looked at me with his 
glowing eyes; and when his beard was long and white 
he looked at me, from those black eyes, like an owl of 
the night; but I shut my mouth like iron, and let not 
a word escape. At last he loved me again, and when 
‘the sat in the little cottage, and the sun shone, he took 
my hand and said, ‘Dear Ruprecht! dear Ruprecht? 
for you see Here the old man bent down to 
Heinrich’s ear and whispered with a strange smile— 
‘He was not in his right senses, but half-witted in his 
dast days.” 

The two men shuddered to the very marrow, and 
Heinrich stepped back several paces; but the old war- 
der followed him silently with sparkling eyes. 

“He would have thrown you over the rocks; but 
you are much handsomer than he ever was. I saw 
him well as he stood by the Prokopus tower. It was 
night, and his black cloak was as dark as the clouds 
that rolled and flashed above; the silk folds rustled; 
‘and it was such a hot, close night, you know, and it 
lasted as long as three generally do; but at length 
morning came, and you were gone. It was very well 
that you went away. And such wearisome, dark times 
came. I told you that she was as white as a lily, and 
almost smaller than ever; and all died: poor Chelion 
died, my Bertha died, you died; and when he had set 
the castle on fire and lay dead in the little cottage, 
stretched out, holding his white beard like a torn ban- 
ner, her son Christoph came—you see him near het; 
‘but he too is dead, and Narcissa, and all—all are 
dead!” 

Unconsciously almost they turned to the next pic- 
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u¥e, to Chelion, and in fact it represented a young 
man, her very reflection: like, her, so strangely beau- 
tiful, but with heavy, melancholy eyes. This, then, 
was the last Lord of Rothenstein. 

_ At another time, and under different circumstances, 
they would have stood long among these remarkable 
paintings, but now it was impossible; for the old man 
beside them was overcome by such a terrible emotion, 
that with his last words he broke into tears, clasped. 
his hands before his face, and let the flood of tears 
trickle between his withered hands, so that his whole 
giant frame trembled with pain, as the sea is moved by 
a distant storm. The friends had a glance into the 
abyss of a dark, perhaps terrible deed: they neither 
could nor would seach deeper; for already madness 
shone like a glimmering northern light in every action 
of the unhappy being before them, and they feared to 
inerease it, lest, giving his frame giant powers, it might. 
drive him to extremity; and, besides, the human heart 
has a natural reluctance to retrace the steps of another 
leading to guilt and misfortune. Therefore they re 
mained silent and grave, even towards each other, and 
only gazed at the two paintings—mother and son 
Chelion was as lovely as a spotless angel, and Chris 
toph was as splendid as a fallen one. No picture fol 
lowed his—nothing but ao long row of empty niches, 
a8 if the founder had counted on the eternity of the 
yace. 

The friends now turned to leave. The atmosphere 
of this room had become oppressive. They wished 
to pass Ruprecht unnoticed, convinced that he would 
silently follow them when calmer; but when he no- 
ticed their intention, he suddenly let fall his hands 
from his countenance, and, instead of the former emo- 
tion, they now saw the extreme of astonishment, se 

reat that his tears stood on his beard like frozen 

raps. ‘What has come over you?” he exclaimed, ir 
aloud tone. “Wherefore have I led you here? Why 
have you returned? I have had patience with yeu the 
whole day; I have had the greatest patience, while 
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you looked at the old ruins of the castle, and would 
not go where I wanted to show you what I had dons. 
Why do you now want to go away?” 

‘Show us, then, what you have done,” said Hein: 
rich, kindly; “show it us; we expect it with pleasure.” 

“ Look!” exclaimed the old man, more calmly; “ all 
are there—all that ever lived and breathed in the 
Rothenstein. They are collected in the green room; 
one only was excluded: I have always loved him, and 
thought, ‘It shall not be so.’ Look! it was I who 
placed you in the gallery even while he lived, but he 
knew it not, and passed by and knew it not. Wait! I 
will draw down the blue curtain, because it may not 
remain up.” 

These last words he had said confidentially, and 
then turned towards Chelion’s picture. ‘Hide your 
self,” he murmured ; “ you beautiful sin! hide yourself, 
apple of the garden of Eden!” And he again drew 
a cord, and the curtain fell, hiding piece by piece the 
glory of the painting, till nothing was visible but the 
silk stretched across the picture. Then passing to a 
strange delight, the old man started to the empty niche 
beside Christoph, pressed a spring, and, to the surprise 
of the two friends, the serpentine gave way, and with 
its creaking was mixed the triumphant chuckling of 
the old man. They now saw the stone was merely 
painted on a plate of copper, which, turning round, 
exposed a picture that lad before been hidden. It 
was a man, and on the serpentine stood “ Sixtus IT.” 

It was the portrait of Heinrich, feature for feature, 
but in a foreign dress! 

The old man rubbed his hands inquiringly, as if he 
would have said, “ Well? well?” 

Robert was struck with astonishment. He had till 
now accompanied the two others, as one who merely 
looked at the curiosities of the place; but now he no 
longer knew what to think: though an idea, wild and 
like a lightning flash, shot across his mind; but it was 
too absurd to be entertamed for a moment. Inquir- 
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ingly he looked towards his friend. Heinrich, who 
also began to understand the affair, was at first deadly 
pale, then deeply red; but he was unable to answer 
the other's mute inquiry. The old man alone seemed 
to understand. With a delight and officiousness they 
had not suspected in him, he immediately proceeded to 
explain; and in the sly smile on his countenance was 
expressed the whole satisfaction he felt at the suecess 
of his plans. 

“T had you painted, “he began, “from the small round 
Miniature that was in the lid of your travelling-case: 
you remember? I took it away that night, and pre- 
served it. An old, old man copied it. You must some 
time reward him, for he loved you dearly. The whole 
livelong day he sat in the Julianus tower, up the sink- 
ing steps where I had hidden him, and there I con- 
veved to him refreshments. There he painted; and 
many weeks and months passed away before you be- 
came as glorious as you are now. Poor fellow! he was 
so old-that I had to carry him up, and the steps 
trembled and creaked beneath us as if they were about 
to fall in. ‘May God reward you, Ruprecht!’ he said; 
‘may God reward you in your old age!’ He has never 
had a farthing for the picture. But you must reward 
him when he is old and needy.” 

“Alas! he is probably now far beyond want or age,” 
said Hemrich, sadly. 

“And now,” continued the warder, ‘this false cop- 
per must away. We will place you beside Jodolf and 
Chelion, because you are earlier than Christoph, and 
lie must come down to your place. Do not fear, Count 
Sixtus: the other is dead. He was old, very old, and 
had a long white beard; and when he sat on the bench 
before the cottage, he said, ‘Dear Ruprecht!’ And 
Christoph is dead too. Nareissa is not in the green 
room, because she was not married. Her picture is 
not finished: it was a bad fellow who painted her, for 
he went away when Christoph died. But you, gracious 
count, will come now, and bring people to the castle, 
that it may be alive again, and have a long line of 
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descendants to fill the niches till tho day of judg: 
ment.” Hh 

‘Leave him to his fancy,” said Robert; “his brain: . 
would wither up before you could make him ll 
stand that you are not Sixtus.” 

«Though I am not Sixtus,” replied Heinrich, “L. am 
yet one of these. I beg of you to ask no more: all is 
as clear as day to me now, though every nerve in me 
trembles. I will tell you all—all—but not now.” 

And in the extreme surprise in which he was, as 
if he believed it himself, he went to Ruprecht, and 
said— 

“T thank you, old man, for what you have done: I 
thank you for it; I thank you, and I will care for all 
your future wants.” 

A childish weakness almost overcame the old man 
at these words; but he only expressed it by convulsive 
twitchings and movements of his furrowed counte- 
nuance. He bowed several times, lowly and ceremo- 
niously, like a rewarded servant. It would haye been 
laughable had it not been almost terrible. 

“T only did my duty,” said he; “1 did but my 
duty.” 

He then approached the painting, with every sign 
of satisfaction and almost a dignified mien, and said— 

“We will close it for the last time, gracious lord, 
till it shortly shines before all men. Oh! I knew you 
directly,” he added, smiling in satisfaction, “when you 
demanded admittance to-day!” With the last words 
he turned the copper plate, and fastened it, so that no 
sign remained that it had been opencd. 

“So, now all is done, and all has been seen,” said 
he, and stepped back. All the succeeding niches were 
empty, and the friends wandered on towards the door 
leading into the other apartments of the building. 

That they paid but little attention to anything which 
followed is easily understood. They saw several parts 
of the Sixtus building. A crimson room adjoined the 
green chamber, filled with the thousand works of the 
ladies of Rothenstein: that is, with innumerable tapes- 
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tries. They hastened on, to reach as soon as possible 
the free air, and to pour out their hearts to each other. 
One room alone, when they had seen all the other 
apartments and galleries in the building, attracted their 
attention: it was the last, near the great front entrance 
from which they were to emerge. ‘The room was six- © 
sided, and in it the paintings of the gallery were 
finished, and in a strange manner it now disclosed its 
destination to the visitors; for all lay there just as if 
the artist had been gone but a moment; but dried-up 
colours, dust, and cobwebs, showed that no human 
hand had been busy here for years. Yet all the cur- 
tains were down, except one left to collect the light 
upon the canvass. A lay figure as large as life sat 
there, and heavy, well-arranged draperies hung round 
it;. but the sharp silken folds were full of dust, and the 
splendour of the material was dimmed. The red vel- 
yet seat on which those sat who were to be painted 
was empty; but beside it, on the easel, was the unfi- 
nished painting of her who had last sat there. Round 
the painting a broad border of well-copied serpentine 
was painted, to judge of the effect of its future frame; 
but it was not destined to fill that place. The head was 
finished; the figure and ground were only sketched 
in and grounded, and the hands were white smeared. 
patches. Heinrich removed with a cloth the greater 
part.of the dust from the picture, and, through the 
dimness of that which remained, saw a handsome slen- 
der woman, like a Narcissus, looking in humility and 
happiness from » mass of lovely light hair. 

“Go on, go on quickly, I beg of you!” said the old 
man, anxiously. ‘I entreat you earnestly to pass on: 
it is only my poor child; why should I stand here? I 
have already wept for her—she was to have been in 
the green room, but he was killed among the heathens: 
the painter went away; she died! you see!—the 
painter came once afterwards, and wanted to take the 
picture and the things away; but I said that would 
stab him if he did it: so he went away, and never came 
again. I entreat you to leave it and go on. Allis 
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rot ended; ail is false: the honour and elevation are 
false, as is the stone that they have painted round her 
picture. Oh! much, much that was terrible has 
passed since you went away! Count Jodolf curséd 
his son Christoph, and he never came till his father 
was dead, and then he came to the hill like a wild 
hawk, and followed the slender blackbird, who turned 
her head in fear. But both were handsomer than 
anything in the world, and happiness and peste were 
in the castle. Let them rest! let them rest! Here is 
the gate; you can go at once into the Indian garden 
of the wicked Jodolf. Look! the garden is beautiful! 
I beg of you to go on!” 

With these words he hastily tore open the whole 
width of the door. Tender, pleasant verdure looked 
in invitingly. Ruprecht pointed to it; he was evi- 
dently reheved when the friends had left the room. 
Then he suddenly drew together the folding-doors, 
turned the key three times in the great lock, and 
struck the iron door joyfully with his fist to prove 
that he had done so. The friends also were relieved 
when the gloomy building had, as it were, retreated be- 
hind them, and the clear green landscape lay before 
them, glowing in the afternoon sun, and the full tide 
of sunshine again surrounded them. It was a rich 
garden through which they walked, full of the tender- 
est plants and trees, among the remains of withering 
foreign shrubs. In the middle of the garden stood a 
large square block eut from the finest marble, with 
the inscription “Jodolf and Chelion.” They passed on 
and reached the Grecian building of Jodolf, the so- 
called Parthenon. The columns stood tall and glorious 
in the air, and rooms and corridors extended before; 
but the purity of the marble was hatefully blackened 
by smoke and fire; a heap of old tiles and bricks lay 
between the soiled columns, and desecrated the noble 
remains of the building. 

They did not long remain here. There was little 
to be seen but the empty hollow shell of former 
splendour, in which sorrow now brooded. ‘They 
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crossed an extensive orchard behind the building, 
gradually rounding the hill-top, and then aseended 
through the dead pine wood to the tower of the as- 
tronomer Prokopus. The tower itself was empty, ° 
though the remains of astronomical apparatus, writing- 
eases. and books, lay about. 

.But on the outside of the tower, southward, an 
enormous Atolian harp had been stretched. Its strings 
ruse from the flagged base that surrounded the tower, 
to the summit; and they murmured gently, deeply, 
and tenderly in the breath of the gentle breeze as the 
friends stood before it, as if they spoke kindly to them, 
while for days they emitted nothing but loud, hoarse 
tones. 

With the tower of Prokopus they had gained the 
other side of the castle hill, and they now returned. 
The old path leading down from the tower gently 
wound down the swelling hill towards the gate through 
which they had come, because it was the only one 
in the whole outer wall. Before they reached the 
sphinxes and the obelisk, they passed the little 
cottage of the warder. It was a low, broad house, 
built im 2 warm, sunny corner, and here they again 
saw the child Pia, as she slept among the yellow mari- 
golds in the untended garden. A very old woman, 
probably Ruprecht’s servant, sat beside her and kept 
away the flies. The dog too sat there, and knowingly 
contemplated the group. 

Ruprecht had followed the friends like a lamb from 
the hill. Now that they paused for a moment to look 
at the group in the garden, and he passed them, they 
saw that his pale blue eyes were expressionless, that 
he gave no look towards his own, but walked straight 
on towards the wall. Then he opened the gate, and 
bowed them out in the same manner that he had 
bowed them in. They stepped through the narrow 
doorway, and heard the same creaking and twisting, 
and the same keys rattling. After havmg gone some 
paces, stooping among the hazel bushes, they again 
steod in the avenue of pines before the white space m 
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the wall where they had stood some hours ago, before 
they had been admitted. { 

The evening breeze again sounded monotonously 
among the pine leaves as in the morning, and the 
stillness and the pine odour sank down heavily from 
the tree-tops. The enigma, the explanation of whieb 
Heinrich had sought, now lay behind the high silent 
wall. 

When they were alone, and had commenced to. 
thread the long-untrodden path through the dark 
avenue, Robert said to Heinrich— 

‘“‘And now, for God’s sake, explain what all this 
means!” 

“T will tell you,” replied Heinrich; “but first tell 
me how it happened that you never spoke to me‘ of 
this old castle and its strange entail, during the maay 
weeks that I have spent in the Fichtau and with you!’ 

“Your question is still stranger than the thing- it 
self,” replied Robert. ‘‘ How was I-to imagine that 
you, who had been so many weeks in the Fichtau, 
should still be ignorant of things that are in every 
mouth? and how could I begin to talk of things which 
people had only just ceased to mention ?” 

‘Then a miracle has led me to it,” said Heinrich, 
“or else it would have been lost to him whom it 
mostly concerned; who, as it were, was mixed up in 
the very conversation about it, and yet never heard @ 
word! Listen to me:—You know, as I have told you, 
that I found wonderful ruins, and that I questioned 
the foolish old landlord of the Green Fichtau concer 
ing them. You know that you then explained the 
strange will of the first Scharnast to me yourself; but 
you knew not that a flash of lightning had fallen on 
me from a clear sky: that Hans Scharnast was my 
ancestor, and that I dared not tell this to any one upon 
the earth, because it still might turn out untrue. A 
faint streak of mist hung before me, which might -dis- 
perse before one could grasp it. I wrote, the same 
evening that I questioned the landlord and -your 
father-in-law, to my. mother, and asked her who our 
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‘ancestors were, and particulars concerning them, and 
I sent the letter that very night to the post in Priglitz. 
{it was therefore not alone curiosity, my friend, which 
4ed me to this castle, but an instinct that points to its 
fact; although we cannot yet perceive it. The warder, 
‘and my likeness to that picture, must have seemed 
madness to you, but to me all was as clear as the sun 
in the sky. I will now tell you all: listen! A hundred 
and ‘twenty years ago, a man came to our valley, which 
at that time was a dense, compact wood, scarcely 
broken up by a few cottages and fields. He had 
brought no one with him but a wonderfully lovely 
gu was himself old, wore a long white beard and 

ark clothes. He built a large white house on the 
hill-side, with workmen and servants he engaged, and 
cleared the space round it for fields and gardens. He 
is said to have acted kindly to all who lived around 
him; to have guided them, and taught them a thou- 
sand things, and in fact to have lived a wise and 
benevolent life. At that time it happened that my 
great-grandfather, a learned man and a botanist, at- 
tracted by the wild beauty of the forest valley, settled 
there, and built a similar house to that of the old 
man. As my great-grandfather was a young man, 
and, as the family tradition runs, good-looking, it 
happened that he and the stranger's daughter pleased 
each other, and at last were married. The old man 
lived long afterwards, and reached nearly a hundred 
years. It was only at his death that he was discovered 
to be a count, and that his name was Scharnast, and 
Julius. It is said that very grand people, either rela- 
tions or friends, came to his funeral in the wood; but 
where they went to, or whether anything had been 
heard of them afterwards, was not known; and the 
whole tradition of our origin was almost Jost in the 
family: so that, when any one spoke of it, the others 
doubted. Think how I felt when the innkeeper men- 
tioned those names that rung faintly in my ears! 
‘Think that, when I enter that castle, the crazy warder 
‘welcomes me as its lord—that I stand in that picture 
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in a long-disused costume—that I play a part ia the 
youthful recollection of the old man—think if it should 
be true: then is that handsome, gentle boy, Julius, mm 
the hunting-dress, the old white-haired man of our 
woeds. Then did I come into the Fichtau to collect 
plants and stones, and have found the lifeless race of 
my ancestors. How wonderful! How it is that I am 
so like that portrait of another branch—of that second 
Sixtus—is more than I can explain, if it is not one of , 
those strange family coincidences that sometimes 
oceur, where in one member suddenly the same ex- 
terior springs forth that has already been once present, 
and then again vanishes for ever; or unless it is a 
visible sign from heaven that a distant, unnoticed off- 
shoot of that race yet lives.” 

At these last words Robert shook his head almost 
sorrowfully, and said— ' 

“Tt is an astonishing, a very remarkable story, that 
you have told me, if it were perfectly proved. I am 
astonished at the consequences. I scarcely yet know 
how much to rejoice at it; but, firstly, I am almost 
sorry for it; for you know, Heinrich, that your recol- 
leetions will not be received before a court of law. 
The name is indistinct to you, the warder’s recogni- 
tion followed merely from your resemplance to that 
picture, which in itself is accidental. Will they not 
say that you have yourself had the picture painted and 
hid there, as the resemblance is too striking? What 
can you prove at best? Tell me; have you nothing 
besides these things that you have told me from which 
you can draw the least hope of proof?” 

“T know none,” replied Heinrich, “‘ but that his name 
was Julius, Count Scharnast: that is, I believe that he 
was so called; but I have written to my mother to in- 
quire whether it was not so, and whether documents 
concerning him are in existence. I did not return 
home myself, as I wished first to see the castle, and 
tv ask your counsel as one well acquainted with law. 
As soon as my mother's reply is here, I will stil ‘it 
to you and ask what is further to be done.” 
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{So far it is good,” replied Robert; “but do not tell 
a soul anything of the affair, that no ome may work 
against us. If the case be as it seems, there must 
somewhere be papers and documents about that Julius 
Scharnast: the art is, then, only to find them carefully 
and to use them wisely before any other hand can 
touch them. They must be in existence, if he was 
not more than commonly careless towards his de- 
seendants. If your mother's letter gives us any signs, 
I will accompany you, and myself guide and follow up 
every thread, so that you may not fall into injurious 
errors.” 

“I thank you,” said Heinrich. ‘I knew that you 
would be kind and helpful, and therefore it was that I 
confided this to you alone.” 

“Kind and helpful?” said Robert, inquiringly.— 
“The affair is so immense and strange, that I must 
have been a perfect brute if I had not hastened to 
assist you with all my powers; and I do not under 
stand how you can talk of it as ealmly as if making a 
lease or buying a horse.” 

“For this simple reason: I have now carried this 
idea about with me for a week, have become accus- 
tomed to it, and see it now quite clearly.” 

“T only wish it were as clear to the Court of Ex- 
chequer,” said Robert, and then continued :—‘ There 
must be certificates of baptism and marriage, pérhaps 
the old man’s will; letters, and his commission as an 
officer, or something of that kind, if you have not 
destroyed them. There may—nay, there must—be 
documents respecting that Julius in the vault of Ro- 
thenstein. Then the contract for the purchase of the 
forest and the house: that must be in some archive. 
Your valley is manorial, is it not?” 

“I pray you spare me all those things now,” said 
Heinrich; “for I cannot answer them; but when we 
are there I will take you wherever you wish to go, and 
give you all the information I can.” 

“Then I will hope and wish, and do the best I can 
for you,” answered Robert; “but I am troubled very 
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much by a great anxiety as to how we are to carry the 
affair through. 

“T feel none,” said Heinrich; “either all will roll 
on smoothly and as clear as daylight, or else I am not 
one of the Scharnast race. I should only. be sorry for 
the beautiful castle that I could not restore on the 
hill, and that I could not rescue all its treasures and 
memorials from dust and decay.” 

“Certainly it would be very pleasant,” replied Robert: 
“it would be a true happiness to me—the greatest in 
my life, except Thrine and my child—if I could see 
you there as lord and proprietor, leading a happy, con- 
tented life on the ruins of this confused, perhaps 
sinful, past. You would arrange so well; you would 
be so near to us; your mother and sister would be 
‘with you, and perhaps even a charming little wife? 
I have you there! Eh?” 

“Do not mention it,” said Heinrich, colouring: 
*‘do not mention it yet.” 

“Well, well! you need not be ashamed of it,” re 
plied Robert: ‘‘she is very handsome; she is a glorious 
creature, and worth all the princesses and countesses 
in the world.” 

“Certainly she is—certainly!” said Heinrich. 

“Then set boldly to work,” replied Robert, “and 
let the other go as it likes.” 

With this and similar conversation the friends at 
length had reached the foot of the hill, and saw the 
house of Count Jodolf standing below in the thick 
brushwood, with the stone bench before it on which 
he sat in the last days of his life. They then, through 
cheerful fruit-trees, went towards the village, where 
they had ordered dinner, and where their carriage 
waited. It is easily imagined that, during their meal, 
and even afterwards, they spoke of the things they had 
seen, and about the future arrangements that had to 
be made. When the cool evening was coming on, they 
started on the return road to Priglitz. Often, when 
the hills permitted it, they looked round at the old 
castle; and later, when the sun had set, and they were 
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just about to turn round a bend into the principal 
valley of the Pernitz, the green hills separated, and 
‘disclosed the old deserted castle, as it hung in the 
twihght like a tawny shadow. They thought once 
more of its inhabitants: the half-witted old man, the 
child, the old woman, and the dog; they thought of 
its towering buildings and the row of silent pictures: 
then a black wood spread itself out, they hurried 
round the bend, and the broad valley of the Pernitz 
received them. ‘They now joyously rolled on in the 
night towards the well-known rushing water, pene- 
trating towards the narrow part of the valley, to leave 
Heinrich at the Green Fichtau. The old, familiar 
mountain peaks passed dim and towering by the car- 
riage, and the friends only arrived at the group of 
houses when the moon, now on the wane, stood again 
over them, and threw its gray shadows on the roofs, 
when the waterfall again poured down diamonds, and 
the grass was full of pearls, and the running silver 
sparkled in the Pernitz, and the steudy rays shone 
on the foliage; but all the windows were dark, evincing 
the repose of the inhabitants. Two of them, glimmer- 
ing in the faint moonlight, indicated the chamber in 
which Anna drew her slumbering breath. Heinrich 
descended, and knocked gently at the door with the 
wooden hammer; but Robert turned round, to reach 
his home that night, and to calm the anxiously-watch- 
ing Thrine. 

The carriage had vanished at Julian’s Cliff: its 
distant rolling was not even audible. The man- 
servant at the Green Fichtau also had heard the 
knocking, and on inquiry had recognised Heinrich’s 
voice, had admitted him, and again all that the pre- 
sent day has seen—the merry Sunday guests of the 
Green Fichtau, the pompous Erasmus, the two wan- 
derers, the inhabitants of that hill, and that heart full 
of its gentle love—are all wrapt in the broad, dim, 
slamber-bringing mantle of the night, and given over 
to its dreams. 

We, however, will let them slumber and dream, but 
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will rise into the glittering air, to look down from it: 
upon the whole ramifications of the mountains. Life. 
lessly it lies below us, and points up its black peaks 
towards the moonlight; not a creature moves upon 
them, but glittering threads run down the sides, and 
here and there a radiant moonbeam lingers on the 
damp hills. Orion has already sunk low down, and 
extinguishes its first stars on the black mountain edge; 
another star, before it totally vanishes, flashes so bril- 
liantly that we fancy the explosion audible; the half 
moon stands high in the heavens, and pours the ful- 
ness of its soft light over them, quenching every star 
in its neighbourhood. Everything that we can see, 
where the shadowy moonlight lays its threads over the 
hills and mountains, on which stand dim rocks or 
moist woods; all this, to the silent peaks beyond, that 
receive the last rays of moonlight—all that we see—lies 
under the shadow of that castle which we have to-day 
visited with the two friends; and all those beings who 
slumber and dream around it now await from him their 
weal or woe. But we heartily desire that they should be 
under the protection of that gentle, warm-hearted man 
who has to-day been within these walls, and who has so 
long wandered among those green hills with admira- 
tion. He is mild and good, and will stretch out a 
light and beneficent hand over their heads. Now, 
however, we too leave our elevation, and let the re- 
mainder of the night pass away, unseen and unfelt, 
over the silent hills, till its last ray has died away in 
the far west, and the golden flame of morning flows in 
on their heads, waking all the now silent voices to new 
expressions of joy, and all the now slumbering life to 
new activity and being. 

When this morning had arrived, we found Heinrich 
already up and dressed in his room. He was occu- 
pied, while the fiery golden stream played over the 
houses, in packing his plants and stones in flat boxes, 
and a8 soon as one was tinished, he screwed down 
the lid and provided it with a direction card. He 
was thus oceupied almost the whole day; and although 
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he often went to the window, and even into the garden, 
yet he had mot seen Anna: it almost seemed as if she- 
axoided him. Only towards evening, when he was 
seen crossing the little bridge, and ascending the 
Grahn meadow, did her countenance shine from be- 
tween the white curtains of her window, and her eyes 
looked after him as long as he was to be seen. In the 
twilight he returned, and the great dog was with him; 
for it had met him at the hedge, and was in fact very 
fond of him. Animals know good men, and are fond 
of those who use them well. 

Thus passed the next day aud the day following; 
but on Wednesday, as he came down stairs to take his 
late dinner, Anna, colouring deeply, ran out of the 
garden and said to him— 

“Ever since morning a letter has been lying for you 
in my father’s room; ‘Thrine’s syndic sent it here with 
a special messenger.” 

Heinrich changed colour at these words, and the 
two, without speaking further, separated. 

The letter was from Heinrich’s mother. With 
trembling hands he unfolded it, and read as follows :— 


Dear Son,—You write so seldom, and then so briefly, that 
we do not know how you are going on, or of what you stand in 
need, that we might send it to you; and of that about which you 
write, the reverend pastor greets you, and says that it is true 
that, in the church registers at Grunberg, stands a record that 
your great-grandfathber, Melchior, was joined in holy matri- 
mony with the virtuous lady Angelica Scharnast, in the year of 
Christ 1719. She was the daughter of Colonel Julius Scharnast. 
The colonel, however, was a count before he came, though that 
is not in the register; but if you wish to know about him, the 
reverend pastor thinks you would find it all chronicled in the 
courts at Griinberg, and that you shonld search there. Or, if it 
g not chronicled, the former syndic told your father that sealed 
packets beloaging to the colonel lay in the court-vaults, bat 
nothing. was ever done. If it is necessary to your prospects, you 
had better come aad see all yourself. Your sister has again been 
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very ill, but is now better. The box with the plants has been 
given to the carrier, but it would be more satisfactory to ug éf 
you would do something else. However, you will know best. J 
greet you with my whole heart. Your sister sends her love; and 
may God preserve you! 


I remain, 
Your loving mother, 


MAGDALENA. 


Heinrich folded the letter again; and if he was pale 
during its perusal, he was afterwards as red as fire. 
Tears almost burst out at the touching simplicity of 
hhis mother’s words, but he had no time. With the 
greatest haste he ran up again to his room, packed 
up all his things, and directed them, ready to be sent 
with Simon the carrier on the following Monday. 
He gave his trunk of clothes to a man from the 
Fichtau, who was to take them to Robert in Priglitz 
‘on his hand-barrow; he then ate a few morsels of his 
dinner, which, however, he did not find as pleasant 
as usual. When all this had been done, he went to 
Erasmus, who was sitting with his family at their 
‘dinner in the garden, to pay his bill and take leave. 

Erasmus soon madé out the amount on a little 
‘slate, pocketed the money, and promised each box 
‘Should be duly forwarded by Simon the carrier. 
Heinrich gave father and mother his hand; but only 
‘said to Anna, ‘‘ Farewell!” She spoke not a word but 
“< Farewell!” then turned round and went away. 

“ He is, after all, a right good fellow,” said Father 
Erasmus; and all who were present sat almost sadly 
‘at their noonday meal. 

The next day a wood-cutter brought the news from 
Priglitz that Heinrich and Robert had set out on a 
journey, no one knew whither. The report was con- 
firmed the same day by the arrival of Thrine and her 
child at the house of her father the smith, to spend a 
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week in the Fichtau. Even she knew nothing about 
the purpose or reason of the journey. At last she 
went home. One day after the other passed by with- 
otrt their return; one week followed the other. But 
when at last Robert came back alone, the news he 
brought sped like an electric shock through the land, 
from one hill of the Fichtau to another, and raised a 


storm of joy and a painful anxiety in Anna's gentle 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE RED CLIFF. 


Wuite, not only in the Fichtau, but also in the whole 
surrounding country, a cry of surprise arose at this 
wonder; while workmen of all kinds were busy at 
Rothenstein, so that it seemed as if the very hills, 
formerly so silent, were moving; while the built-up 
gateway again opened hospitably, and stone-masons 
and sculptors worked on scaffolds at its decoration; 
while there was not a road on the hill on which a 
eart did not groan, a bush behind which there was 
not life, a roof on which people were not busy, a 
room in which they were not cleaning: while all this 
was taking place, Heinrich slowly passed through the 
great, crumbling doorway of the Julian castle, into 
the only building in which no hand was raised. He 
followed the beaten track across the rubbish mounds 
and through the opposite door, passed through the 
forlorn garden also, on the well-trodden path, and 
stopped before the tall Red Cliff to which the path led. 
Here he drew a key from his breast, for the seals were 
already gone; turned it thrice in the lock, and opened 
gently the tall, smooth iron gates. Here a broad 
twilight passage was seen; low, sweeping, crescent- 
shaped steps of blood-red marble led to a second iron 
gate ‘of wonderful workmanship: the two key-holes 
surrounded by gold mountings. He entered. He 
locked the door behind him, and strode across the 
trembling light thrown on thé stone floor of the pas- 
sage by an arrangement of mirrors above. After he 
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had ascended the flight of steps, he took two small 
steel keys from a velvet bag that he carried with him, 
and opened the door, which was of iron inlaid with 
gold. A large, quiet chamber was visible, showing 
the same reflection on its floor, and illuminated by it 
in the same faint manner, as the passage. Heinrich 
entered, and locked the door behind him. Then he 
turned to the walls, and pressed on various spots, 
upon which the iron window-shutters of the dome 
were thrown up, and admitted a gentle flood of day- 
light, though it extinguished the reflection from the 
mirrors. Before Heinrich did anything else, he 
turned to another part, opened a small steel door, 
on which stood in golden letters, ‘‘ Henricus IT.” and 
placed within it a written sheet that he carried in his 
bosom. Then slowly closing the little closet, he 
stepped back. There were many such doors around, 
and each one bore a name in golden letters. But 
here there were no ornaments or furniture, excepting 
a marble table which stood before a sort of altar, and 
a high-backed bronze chair. Heinrich passed by 
most of the doors; but at one of the last, ere the 
unlettered ones were reached, he stopped, and drew 
the manuscripts out of their iron repository. Sitting 
on the high-backed chair, the papers before him on 
the table, he turned over the first pages till he came 
to a mark, then bending slightly forward, he read as 
follows :— 

“And therefore I thank you not, Ubaldus and 
Johannes, and Prokopus and Julianus, and whoever 
you are besides; for the demon of deeds always 
stands before us in a new shape, and we do not 
recognise him to be the same who has already ap- 
peared, and your manuscripts are useless to me. 
Every life is new, and that which the youth feels and 
does seems to him to be done for the first time in the 
world—a delightful wonder that has never before 
existed, and will never exist again; but when it ts 
past, the sons place 4t among the other lumber of 
past centuries, and it is no more than rubbish, for 
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every one works out the wonder of his life as new and 
miraculous. oe 

“That which I write is not myself—myself I can- 
not write—but only that which has been done through 
me. I have longed for the earth and stars, for the 
love of all men, even of those who are gone from us, 
and of those to come, of God and all the angels. I 
was the key-stone of the deeds done for thousands of 
years before, and the centre of all, as you will once 
be. But everything passes away—uwhither? We 
know not! Millions upon millions have worked 
together to roll it on, and have vanished. It must 
be so. What matter the paintings, memorials, his- 
tory, dress, and habitations of those that are gone, if 
that J is no more—that sweet, beautiful miracle that 
can never return! I help to destroy the blade of 
grass on which his foot trod, to level the mark on the 
sand on which he walked, and to overturn the stone 
upon which he sat, that the world may again be joyful 
and not saddened by the after life of the departed. 
His heart you cannot keep, and that which remains 
is desecrated by the indifference of his successors. 
Rather give it to the pure, the golden, the devouring 
flames, that nothing may remain but the blue air that 
he has breathed, that we breathe, that billions have 
‘breathed before us, and which still spreads above us 
as unchanged and glittering as if it were but just 
created, and you were drawing your first, fresh,. 
invigorating breath. When you have destroyed his 
last trace, then clasp your hands over your eyes, and 
weep bitterly for him if you will; but then spring up 
and grasp the lever, and help to roll all onwards till 
you are no more, till others forget you, and again 
others and millions of others are at the lever. 

“ Do not feel surprise at my sorrow, because all that 
I wrote in the former pages was cheerful and happy: 
do not be surprised; for I am approaching the angel. 
of my heaviest deed, and from the parchments of the 
Red Cliff it was that the angel appeared tome. There 
lie the sleepers, prevented by their ancestors from ever 
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dying; an awful-voiced company lie there, and must 
repeat their deeds and actions afresh to every new ar- 
vival, be they great or small: their deeds were their 
life. If your conscience permit you, fartoff descen- 
dant! blow this room into the air. I would have done 
it, but my oath prevented me. If you cannot do that, 
forget immediately what yop have read, that the spec- 
tres of their actions may not mix with and dim your 
life, but that you may drink it pure and noble from 
the hand of your Creator. 

“¥ continue :— 

“When I returned from France, and the remem 
brance of the faithful Alfred had begun to fade away; 
when I had travelled over almost the whole world: 
when I had sent back every letter of the marchioness 
unopened till no more came; it struck me Read 
the following, because you have sworn to do so, as I 
have sworn to write it; but when you have locked the 
iron gate of the vault, leave all behind, and scatter your 
recollections to the winds, that you may not carry 
home with you one breath, one atom, to disturb your 
innocent children and beautiful wife. 

“It was in India where the genius of my heaviest 
deed appeared to me, and in the dark shadows of foreign 
trees, by a river which flowed as clearly as if it had 
been condensed air poured over the glittering sands. 
This angel was the meanest, the most despised of hu- 
man beings: the daughter of a Pariah; but she was 
beautiful beyond all expressions that any language can 
invent, and beyond every picture that has been present 
to the imagination for thousands of years. 

‘“T had learned from the parchment that everything 
in which men found their happiness is unstable and 
without foundation; for that which my ancestors did 
was mere folly. I wished to do something new. I 
had already enjoyed military glory, that vain, bloody 
draught; I had asked Art, but she replies nothing when 
the heart does not inquire; the sciences were calcula- 
tions, love sensuality, and friendship selfishness. It 
struck me, as I have already said, that I would go to 
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the Himalayas. I wished to see God’s pure, gigantic 
vegetation, and before that to behold the great simpli. 
city of the ocean. 

“T reached the Himalayas. There I learned Hindos- 
tanee; there I saw the life of the Brahmins, a different 
one from ours—that i is, a different folly; there it was 
that the Pariah went among the giant palms towards 
the river to draw water for her father. During a‘whole 
life she had no other task but to go through the palms 
to fetch water or dates for her father, or to gather herbs. 

“*Do not touch me, and do not speak to me,’ she 
sajd to the stranger, ‘that you may not become un- 
clean ;’ and then she placed the water-jar on her shoul- 
der beside her shining, unspeakably ‘pure neck, and 
disappeared among the tall stems. 

* And thus she went and came for days and months. 
IT alone was in the wood; for any one would have been 
accounted defiled by speech or contact with her. The 
father sat under the fig-trees, and looked with unmean- 
ing eyes on the world; and when one day he died and 
she did not come to the river, I went to her and touched 
her; I took her hand to comfort her, and spoke to her; 
she was like a startled deer. 

«You must now wash,’ she said, ‘that you may be 
again undefiled.’ 

«©¢T will not wash,’ said I; ‘I will be a Pariah like 
you. I will come to you; I will bring you fruits and 
plants, and you can give me water.’ 

“And I went again and again; I spoke to her of 
our Brahma; of his kindness to his children, and that 
he did not demand the death of the wife when the 
husband died, but rather that she should live and en- 
joy the sunlight. ‘ But if she went willingly, would he 
not receive her with pleasure? she asked, and fixed 
her flashing eyes upon me. 

“* He would receive her,’ I replied, ‘ because her“in- 
tentions were good; but he would pity her for having 
shortened her beautiful earthly life instead of waiting 
till death should come and lead her to her husband, 
who already awaited her coming.’ 
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«« There you see that you yourself say that he awaits 
her;' she replied quickly. ‘You must be im error; it 
is best to go to him.’ 

“«*When you return to your own country,’ she add- 
ed slowly—‘when you return to your native land, 
which, perhaps, is beyond those white mountains, I 
shall be sorrowful, and may think that I ought to go 
to you.’ 

*¢ And will you be my wife? I suddenly exclaimed. 

“It was here that I first spoke impassionedly to her. 
Her words had delighted me. I persuaded her to be 
mine. She knew no other happiness than to live in 
the forest, and to eat fruits, pluck flowers, and prepare 
such vegetable fare as is prescribed by her gentle, pure 
faith. But I knew another happiness—our European 
life—and considered it to be such. I took the tender 
plant with me to a foreign sky and a foreign sun. 
She followed me willingly; but was very pale as we 
erossed the broad, boundless salt water, and it annoyed 
her when we had to wash with the dirty water of the 
ship, or to drink it. Her whole soul was in me, yet 
she knew it not; therefore I loved her more than 
tongue can express. I never constrained her feelings 
or her will in anything, but let her play before me like 
a child, and I looked on while she mingled her fee}- 
ings with mine, her Hindoo belief with my teachings, 
all the while smiling at the confusion she herself had 
created. 

‘After she had become my wife, according to the 
laws of my country I led her to the castle. Prior to 
my journey I had commenced a building in the Gre- 
cian style, which now stood finished. I christened it 
‘Parthenon,’ and arranged our household in it. It 
was very beautiful, and the interior overflowed with 
splendour and magnificence, in order that she might 
forget her native land. A garden was also laid out, 
and a hundred hands worked daily to beautify it. I 
built dark walls and terraces to collect the sun’s rays; 
and threw up screens of masonry to keep off the 
winds. I built whole streets of conservatories for 
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foreign plants, and had the dear flowers of her own 
native land conveyed thither; the most beautiful plants, 
the tenderest shrubs, the loveliest birds and animals: 
But, alas! the dark-blue sky and the snow-capped moun: 
tains were beyond my reach, and the splendour of my 
habitation was not the splendour of her Indian sun. 

“We lived on. She ate no flesh, yet suffered me to 
do so, and to stain myself with the blood of inno- 
cent animals. But she would, without doubt, have 
esteemed me higher if I had preferred her herbs, 
fruits, and vegetables. Often, in those days that flew 
on so smoothly in the current of early love; often 
when her lips were pressed to mine, when her small 
white arms embraced me, and when I gazed into her 
large soft eyes and saw in them a deep longing, she 
knew not herself how much the sorrow troubled me; 
a voice often whispered in my ear, ‘ Go back with her 
to India; she is dying of home-sickness.' But my 
hard heart leaned towards Europe, and did not suspect 
that hers could sigh for another land; that I, the 
stronger, should and ought to have sacrificed that 
which she, the weaker, actually did sacrifice, but still 
without being able entirely to do so. I did not listen 
to the warning voice until it was too late, and ‘an event 
happened which led to a sudden and momentous 
change. 

“I had a brother named Sixtus: a more handsome 
youth could scarcely be imagined. He was, moreover, 
good and noble, and I loved him as my own heart. 
This brother returned from his distant travels and 
wished to spend some months with us. I saw at once 
that he was struck with the beauty of my wife, and 
that the fever of passion flew, as it were, through every 
vein to his heart; but I knew him to be virtuous and 
did not mistrust him. I even pitied him, and told her 
to be as kind to him as she would be to a brother. 
I went to the assistance of his heart; I was kinder,: 
more affectionate than ever, conceiving that it might 
move him and that he might be able to conquer 
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himself more easily. I perceived nothing, and yet it 
often. hung dimly around me as if a monster lurked 
somewhere ready to spring forth. I had never thought 
whether she knew anything of falsity in marriage, 
for I never thought of asking her: now I told her, and 
she looked at me with wondering eyes, as if she did 
not understand, or considered it impossible. 

“‘ Nothing had yet occurred. 

“ He wandered among the hills, or sat for nights 
by the Aolian harp of Prokopus. The period of his 
departure was drawing near; but I felt oppressed, like 
a tropical wood over which the invisible weight of an 
electric storm is lying, before the rainy season, when 
the sun shines in the deep blue sky. Thus it was that 
I returned towards Rothenstein one night, from a 
journey that’ I had made on account of a miserable 
strife about mammon. It was a hot, sultry night; an 
indistinct mistiness hung over all the hills, and their 
peaks were scarcely distinguishable from the black 
clouds. The white columns of the Parthenon were 
invisible, but over the dark brow of the hill which hid 
it from me were occasional flashes of blue lightning. 
I felt that if I were there all would be well. But the 
longer I rode, the more it seemed as if the hills were 
swallowed up by the clouds, and that I could not 
reach them: alas! [could not trace it then. And my 
horse even seemed to share my anxiety; for he was 
not, as usual when he returned home, spirted and 
cheerful, but snorted, and his neck was damp. All at 
once, I thought that I could no longer hear my servant 
behind me; but, turning round, I could perceive his 
dark form close behind. I was not driven by jealousy 
—no, not by jealousy: I was possessed by a feeling 
that Chelion would be murdered if I did not arrive in 
time. 

‘At length, when a silent, distant flash crossed the 
sky, I saw the tower of Prokopus distinctly before me, 
and the road was already ascending. The pine avenue 
received me, and stood motionless like a double wall 
on each side of me. Ruprecht, the young son of my 
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late warder, opened the gate of the outer wall before 
{ made asign. It was as if he had waited for me. 

“Nothing new?” I inquired. 

“* Nothing,” he replied. 

I rode up the broad hill. Not an object moved 
upon it, as if-all were fixed in the darkness. The stables 
were behind the ruins of the Julian castle; I gave my 
horse’s reins to the servant, told him to care ‘for the 
faithful animal, and hastened through the oaks towards 
the Parthenon. But as I passed the wing of the old 
Sixtus building, in which my brother lived, and as I 
saw a light, I went in to greet him. The door stood 
open; the door to his apartments was not shut; his 
servant slept upon a chair in the ante room, but Sixtus 
was notin the house. I went on through Chelion’s beau- 
tifal shrubberies. The flashes of lightning flickered 
among the tall white columns of the Parthenon, when 
it seemed as if a form glided like a shadow along the 
corridor. “Sixtus!” I exclaimed, but the figure sprang 
sidewards into the bushes with a sudden bound. My 
teeth chattered, but I went on. The avalanche hung 
above me; the faintest breath might make it fall, and 
that breath cume: it was from the always ready tongue 
of a woman: it was Bertha, Ruprecht’s wife, Chelion’s 
waiting-woman. She stood at the entrance to the 
Parthenon in the dead of night, and, as she saw me, 
exclaimed in fear, thut which otherwise she would not 
have uttered even at the cost of life:— 

“*Count Sixtus is with your wife.’ 

“T seized the apparition by the arm, to see whether 
it was mortal. 

“<Tt is not true, Satan!’ I shouted, and threw the 
miserable creature backwards into the bushes. Heed- 
less of her screams, I rushed through the latched door 
and locked it behind me. It ought to have been 
locked, according to my commands, at nightfall: to- 
day it was open. Softly, that no footstep should be 
heard, I went along the corridor and the servants’ 
rooms, to the second door of the building, to asaure 
myself whether it was locked; I drew out the key, and 
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then went up to my room. There I stood in the 
centre of the floor, and remained for some time. There 
was an old man, under whom I had once studied 
when I sought happiness in knowledge: he was more 
skilful than all his brethren. May that which he dis- 
covered and kept secret never be again learned! it is 
a clear, beautiful, sparkling liquid. He obtained it 
from the blood of animals; but a tenth part of a drop 
placed on the tongue of a living being—even the mere 
moistening of the lips with it—brings an instantaneous, 
gentle, happy death to the senses, and the being is 
helplessly lost. He had once tried it on a rabbit. I 
remember that, when its tongue was moistened with 
the liquid, its head fell with every sign of lethargic 
sleep, and it was dead. I had a portion in a silver- 
mounted case. I took out the crystul bottle, and, clear 
and sparkling as if springing from a mountain rivulet, 
the liquid shone and glittered like diamonds in the 
light of my lamp. To drive off the chilliness that was 
within me, I walked two or three times up and down 
the room. 

“Then I slipped to the cloth-covered side-door of 
my room, opened it, and entered the passage leading to 
Chelion’s apartment. A faint glimmer of lamplight 
flowed towards me from the farthest room, in which 
she slept. All the doors were open, and silent sheets 
of lightning occasionally flashed across the tall glass 
partition which separated the passage from the Indian 
garden. 

“Does she sleep?” 

“T went on through all the rooms to the last. I 
approached the door; a slight rustling startled me: it 
was only one of her gold pheasants, which had either 
staid with her or else had strayed in through the 
slightly-opened door from the garden. Why was it 
open? Why open to-day? Compassion almost over- 
powered me: were you then so inexperienced in evil 
that you did not think of removing even the smallest 
tyaces?. The pheasant passed me, and hastened away 
through the open door. When it was goue I wished 
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it back again: the beautiful, familiar, golden bird; for 
I feared to be alone in the room, there were so maay 
dark shadows. I turned the shade a little, so that the 
jamp fell upon the bed. She really slept; the lamp- 
light fell softly on her form, nestled among ‘the 
cushions like a timid child. Her hand lay like a petal 
of the lotus flower on the spotless bed: her mouth was 
closed. I looked long at the rosy lips, and already 
imagined them moistened. Then it was for this that 
you brought that innocent being to Kurope; it was for 
this that you hastened so rapidly homeward; that you 
yourself should T started at the thought as if a 
strange voice had uttered it: in fact, I looked round, 
but saw nothing except the long shadows. ‘No,’ 
thought I; ‘poor, beautiful, dear, dear wife!’ I stood 
before her, and a tear trickled down upon my breast; 
then another, and then arose the tender doubt if she 
were really guilty. I could not hear her breathing, 
though I saw her bosom heave, and watched it long. 
Then a slight noise sounded behind me, as if crumbs 
of bread were falling. I looked round: it was the 
pheasant, which, deceived by the stillness of the room, 
had again come in, and stepped on, nodding its head. 
I now approached nearer to the bed, and gently touched 
her hand. She moved, unconsciously opened her 
eyes, and then again let fall her eyelids, heavy with 
sleep. 

“<Chelion!’ I said, gently. 

“<The tone is nearer the heart than the form,’ she 
replied; ‘Jodolf! is it you?’ 

«It is I, Chelion,’ said I; but she turned away, and 
buried her head in the cushions. 

“*My wife!’ said I again, gently. She turned towards 
me, looked doubtingly, and said— 

“*Jodolf, you will kill me!’ 

“667 kill you, Chelion!’ 

““*Yes, you are so terrible!’ 

“No, no; I will not be terrible!’ I exclaimed: ‘ouly 
tell me, Chelion, that you are innocent. I will believe 
you, and again be happy; for you have never lied to 
me. You are silent? Chelion, tell me!” 
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- “No, Jodolf; Iam not innocent!’ said she, timidly; 
fas you imagine. I am not innocent; but I only love 
you, and you alone. O ye gods in the clouds of my 
native land! I love but him!’ 

| “And here she burst into sobs, as if her whole soul 
would pour out in tears; but then, when she became 
calmer, she said :— 

““«He came here late in the evening, I know not 
how. He was never here before, but I did not think 
it wrong; and as he said he wished to take leave of 
me—that he should never see me or you again-——and 
that he loved both of us so unspeakably! And his 
countenance was so sad that I pitied him from my 
heart, and loved him warmly; for he is your poor 
banished brother. I shaded his hair from off his 
brow. He wept like a child; wished to rise—for he 
had knelt upon the carpet, and desired to go. He 
no longer wept, but his lips trembled with emotion. 
He seemed to me like a boy who has no mother. I 
put my hand again upon his curling hair, and as he 
bent towards me I kissed him. He held my hand, 
and we kissed each other again. Ah, Jodolf! then I 
kissed him no longer as your brother. The room felt 
so warm—the sensation of his lips was so sweet—the 
pressure of his arm was so thrilling—like yours! I 
felt as if it was you who stood beside me. Poor, poor 
Chelion! And then he was gone! The lamp burned 
in the room; without, the lightning flashed, and my 
pheasant sat on the carpet, and looked at me with its 
black eyes; and as I slept I dreamed that you stood 
before me, and that I had sinned deeply. And I have 
sinned; for I see that your eye—your kind eye—is 
sad. You will kill me, Jodolf! but, I beseech you, kill 
me gently, that I may not suffer, and perhaps offend 

ou.’ 

“Then I thought that it was a sweet, gentle death, 
and a fearful shudder ran through my nerves; but I 
said to her with a broken heart— 

“*Chelion, arise, and follow me away from this op- 
pressive room: I will do you no harm.’ 

o 
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“<No; you must!’ she replied. ‘I shall not leave 
this bed, but will press the white cushions till the red 
blood flows over them and tinges them purple; then 
will they be red, andI white! I shall then be at rest 
—not troubled—not. guilty—but like one of those white 
marble angels in your church!’ 

‘With these words her eyes sought eran the apart- 
ment as if for a sword: the bottle which I had placed 
upon the table escaped her notice. 

‘*¢ Jodolf!’ -eontinued she, ‘will you not let me 
breathe this.air a little longer? It is so delightful to 
breathe! It seems to me too terrible that I should 
breathe no more.’ 

‘‘¢ Breathe! breathe!’ I exclaimed; ‘breathe till the 
end of time!’ and, seizing the bottle, I hastened,.through 
the:door into the conservatories of her Indian garden. 
They were generally open, and a warmer atmosphere 
than usual now poured into the room. The plants of 
Chelion’s-native land stood:in black masses, and looked 
upon me-reproachfully. I gained the open air. All 
the windows in the Sixtus building were dark and 
silent; on the hill all was still as death, though it 
‘seemed-to me as if doors were being slammed to, and 
that the distant sounds of rapid hoofs rose upwards. 
I prayed earnestly that he might have ‘fled; for my 
heart was heavy towards him. I ascended from the 
Parthenon valley, and a troubled sky was above me, 
where fiery tongues leapt from the rolling clouds. I 
hastened towards the tower of Prokopus. There I 
stood for a ‘moment, while the hot summer.air hung 
on my cloak; but ‘I then ascended higher, till 1 had 
reached ‘the loftiest turret, and, raising my arm as if 
to get rid of an oppressive load, threw the bottle into 
the abyss. It fell sheer down where the mountain 
spur trends towards the Fichtau; and as I listened, a 
faint sound came up as it broke on the projecting 
stones. I remained on the tower, and breathed from 
the sea of air which surrounded me darkly. At this 
moment it seemed as if.a gentle sound arose, rustling 
gently in the leaves;.and it was so. The thick clouds 
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opened, and the rain descended in pattering drops 
among the foliage. 

««‘Sleep tranquilly; I will not injure a hair on ‘your 
head; I will love you always: as my wife, as my onty 
ehild; and I will cherish you more tenderly than be- 
fore, that you may forget this night. Good night, 
dear Chelion! good night!’ 

“She listened to me, but had notreplied. J would 
not trouble her further, but left the room, and, as I 
went out, heard faint sobs sounding after me. 

*“With the next day came a cool, cheerful morning. 
I learned that Count Sixtus had left during the night. 
Ruprecht, his young friend and the companion of ‘his 
adventures, had assisted him. I knew it well, for they 
had always loved each other; but I said nothing, though 
Ruprecht looked at me with the terror of an evil con- 
science. I was well pleased that he was gone and had 
fled. 

“As I entered Chelion’s room, she was cowering on 
the floor, pressing a dove to her heart; and I again 
repeated the vow to cause her to forget the events of 
that night through a life of ‘love, if the terror could 
be efiaced from the unspotted page of her heart. 

“She had seen me stand by her bedside with a 
murderous eye, and this was not to be effaced. Once 
I was to her like a demigod: now she trembled before 
me. How could it be otherwise? Whoever has once 
raised his hand to inflict a death-wound on a fellow- 
being, even if he withdraw his hand, is beyond confi- 
dence—beyond the law, in which we mutually confide 
—and may at any moment recommence the awful 


“TI have for years endeavoured, by almost super 
human efforts, to bring back things to their former 
state. The simplest is most easily, and at the same 
time most irreparably, destroyed. Chelion was from 
that time humility, submission, and self-sacrifice itself, 
but no longer placed confidence in me. She never 
complained, but lay in my arms like a dove in the 
vulture’s talons, prepared for everything. The cold 
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northern sun shone upon her like my eyes, giving 
neither warmth nor life. Never since that night hail 
the hue of health returned; and thus she died :one 
- afternoon, turning her dim eyes upon me as the poor 
animal gazes upon its murderer, who has sent the 
- deadly bullet into its heart. 
“T lost my reason from grief, as her cold corpse lay 
there and was buried. I recked not whether I should 
murder Bertha her waiting-woman, or Ruprecht, or 
‘should seek out Sixtus and tear his body asunder fibre 
gy fibre; but eventually I did nothing, because my 
‘mnind gained strength not to attempt the reparation of 
“one terrible act by committing another. Sixtus, when 
he heard of her death, had shot himself with a pistol 
ball; anger and contention entered the abodes of the 
others; Ruprecht accused his wife of being the cause 
of Sixtus’s death; she was sullen towards her husband, 
and soon after died. I shut up the Parthenon, ex- 
cept one room in which I lived; the servants were dis- 
missed, the plants were neglected; but I fed the ani- 
mals till one after the other died, and I buried them 
singly. All that was left of Chelion—every article of 
dress, every ornament, the inlaid floor, the carpets, the 
table at which she sat, and the bed in which she re- 
posed at night—all were carefully left as on the day of 
her death. I had no one to care for upon earth. My 
son Christoph, the picture of his mother, was gone 
(whether he suspected the cause of her death I know 
not), and did not return; and when I was old I pitied 
the remains of the Parthenon. I took a large sum of 
money that I had saved, placed it in the Exchequer as 
a compensation to my heirs, and set fire to the Par- 
thenon, that all remaining of her and me should be 
consumed by the flames. It was a splendid yet pain- 
ful sight! Ihave never left the hill, but have since 
remained inactive, doing no deed good or bad. I now 
live in the stone cottage at the foot of the hill; not 
because I am a hermit and live in sorrow, but because 
it is pleasant for a man to use no more than is neces- 
sary for one man. In the bushes are the birds, which 
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go exist; further on, the thatched roofs also, but the: 
dwellers under them foolishly consider their condition a 

misfortune; behind me rises the hill, with its remains, 

and the absurd arrangements by which the owners 

work their own ruin. In my will stands as follows, 

article 18: ‘A blue silk curtain over Chelion’s portrait, 

which will roll up of itself; then a white simple square - 
block of marble over our common graves in the Indian 

garden, with no more than the two names.’ Fulfil 

this wish strictly, that it may be as I desire. I have 

now a pile of papers as high as a table, and shall com- 

mence a history of the follies and the great deeds of 

men: only it is singular that sometimes I do not know 

whether an action belongs to one class or the other.. 
I must perhaps wait till Iam older. Ah! how I long 

for my son!” 

At these words the manuscript ended, and not ano- 
ther line appeared on the parchment, though, at the 
margin of the last leaf, there had been added in ano- 
ther hand— 

‘+ (Deceased) twenty-one days after the word ‘son. 

Alas! and thus must all biographies end that are 
preserved in the iron closets! If a man thought, 
‘ To-morrow or the day after, I will write again,” pos- 
sibly he would be taken ill to-morrow or the day after, 
and die. 

Heinrich stood up and passed his hand over his 
forehead. One biography has been: read. He now 
saw the cross in a strange hand standing under his 
own manuscript, and with it, “Deceased,” after the 
word What word would it be? Perhaps “ wife;” 
or even a word buried deep in the recesses of a dic- 
tionary! He replaced the parchment in its case, and 
turned the key; then closed all the window-shutters, 
so that the mysterious reflection from the mirror 
hovered over the pavement. He then went into the 
open air, closing the two doors behind him in the 
prescribed manner. 

“That is not a good arrangement of our ancestor,” 
he thought, as he followed the path so often trodden 
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by so many readers and writers. Ee could not follow 
Jodolf's advice and cast his memory to the wind, but 
saw everywhere, with a saddened heart, the form of 
Jodokus, who had formerly wandered here, and thought, 
‘‘ How many Scharnasts may still have to be collected 
before the garden is full? And if all are like this 
Jodolf, how little does their castle deserve the name 
given to it beyond its walls! Their folly is at once 
their misfortune and their being. How fearful must 
he the history of that Prokopus, with the dark, spark- 
ling, eager eyes, which perhaps at last gazed at th2 
stars from pure despair! Or what will then be there 
about Julianus?—or of the first Sixtus?—or of the 
wild, uncared-for Christoph, and Narcissa, and Pia? 
What is yet destined to be there about myself?” 
With these and other thoughts, he passed through 
the dark oak grove, towards the more open part of the 
hill. All was here cheerful. The calm, intelligent 
architect approached him with a drawing, and ex- 
plained the alterations he considered necessary, after 
having once more examined and measured the spot. 
The workmen stood reverentially, and raised: their caps 
as the two men passed them. The foundations of the 
old conservatories of Jodekus had been diseovered in 
clearing the ground, and were again raised from the 
earth. As they reached the spot, the frames were 
already standing exposed; the glass alone was want- 
ing, and the lower walls of brick-work. Above were 
sean the green firs and the airy frame-work. Not far off, 
workmen were removing the bricks and rubbish from 
the: Parthenon, and the uncovered columns stood out 
once more white and sharp against the green. back- 
ground of the valley. A slater was: upon the noof of 
the Christoph building, whistling a tune while he 
closed one aperture after another. The scaffolding 
at the outer wall was being removed, as the gateway 
was perfectly restored. The windows.were bright and 
radiant; all the green curtains were drawn up; and 
when the.doors stood open, the summer air blew plea- 
santly in. ‘The master-decorator approached from the 
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most’ remote apartments, and: showed what he had 
done. In manyrooms there was still heard: the soand 
of the hammer, and the workmen stopped whilst their 
employer spoke to the gracious count. Other cham- 
bers were already finished; they were unloeked; and 
the decorator, carefully wiping his shoes at the en 

trance, led the two gentlemen in, and showed: that 
nothing was wanting except the costly stuffs which lay 
about on the tables, and the diamonds which sparkled 
in their caskets like drops of light. Heinrich went 
out again and visited the great hall, which was being 
renovated and beautified. Down the hill, towards the 
great gate, shovels and spades were being actively plied 
to repair the road; and axes rung as the dead branches 
and stones fell. Everything was to be appropriate, as 
well as beautiful, by the time—perhaps not far distant 
——when certain eyes should come to look upon it: the 
useful and enduring was already planned, but must 
bide the time when it could gradually rise up steadily. 

In the mean time workmen were busy in another 
much smaller house, near the Pernitz, where whole 
mountains of snowy linen were to be seen, and where 
dresses and stuffs crowded each: other on all sides; 
the ornaments which were to sparkle and glitter 
amongst them lay up-stairs (a coronet of brilliant 
jewels), in the little room with the red marble window- 
cills and snow-white curtains. 

In the country around, the excitement respecting 
Heinrich and his good fortune was still great; people 
envied’ him, but yet were delighted with iti They de- 
clared he could not' wait a moment, but had already 
begun to dig up the wholé hill, just to show his power 
and grandeur. They chose a wife for him out ofalmost 
every family in the land; they quarrelied about the 
affair, and debated as to whict-would accept and'which 
would refuse him. It was even whispered that he-was 
as strange in his disposition as his ancestors had‘ been, 
and would marry no one but a simple innkeeper's 
daughter. 

But time passed: on, and explained nothing. Hein- 
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rich, in exact opposition to the expectations raised 
regarding him, went about very modestly, and worked. 
steadily on till all was completed as he wished, and as 
it gratified his heart; but then came the moment 
which was to explain all to everybody. 

One Sunday it was announced in the church at 
Priglitz, in the usual manner, that “the noble and 
esteemed bachelor Heinrich, our gracious Lord and 
Count of Rothenstein, and the esteemed and virtuous 
maiden Anna, only daughter of Erasmus and Marga- 
reta, proprietors of the Green Fichtau ‘ 

Erasmus trembled in every limb, and his counte- 
nance shone; and outside of the church he boasted 
openly of his child and her good fortune, when his 
friends surrounded and overwhelmed him with ques- 
tions. He lived to have the happiness of seeing all 
the inhabitants of the Fichtau, as he had once said in 
his presumption, clasp their hands with surprise at the 
event. He alone of his household had gone to church, 
that he might drink in the delicious words when they 
were read. He made Simon the carrier, who stood 
there in a state of mental bewilderment, get into his 
carriage, and exclaimed “Well! well!” 

“But we must receive it in humility, Father Eras- 
mus, and not be puffed up with pride,” replied the 
other. 

“T do receive itin humility,” replied Erasmus; “but 
that I am full of happiness is my parental duty, that 
God may not recall his bounty.” 

From that Sunday to the day of the wedding, there 
was much talk of how haughty, proud, and overbear- 
ing, the innkeeper’s daughter would be now. But 
Anna was not so: she felt so much ashamed that she 
could not raise her eyes. The whole street of the 
Fichtau was full of people as the hour arrived when 
Heinrich was to lead her to the carriage, on their way 
to church. Her cheeks, as she passed the people, 
were so crimsoned that every one thought they must 
be burning; her eyelids were cast down, and she dared 
not raise them lest her tears should fall. All her 
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friends from the Fichtau had come to see how she 
would be dressed and bedecked. A simple white silk 
dress alone enveloped her form, and in her hair were a 
green wreath and a white rose from the garden. The 
brilliant coronet had been left in her chamber, because 
she thought it a sin to wear it on suchaday. As she 
reached the carriage, it was seen that, of the hand by 
which he led her, scarcely two fingers touched his, and 
that these trembled; the veil which descended over 
her left cheek heaved on her bosom, and the specta- 
tors saw that she stopped a moment before she entered 
the carriage. 

“That is a right humble bride,” said one woman 
among the crowd. 

‘‘She is the most modest bride I ever saw,” said 
another; and the most evident signs of approval arose 
from the murmurs and whisperings of the observers. 
Anna was only the more confused when Heinrich 
lifted her gently into the carriage and she sat down; 
he then stepped in himself. In the vehicle already 
sat a handsome old woman, whom no one knew. It 
was Heinrich’s mother. The other carriages were 
occupied by Erasmus, the smith, many other Fichtau 
people, and some strangers. Anna's mother had to 
be lifted in, as she could not find the carriage step in 
her confusion. 

At last the procession drove away towards Priglitz, 
and many little mountain waggons joined it. It was 
only when they were flying past the bluffs of Julius 
that the joy of the mountaineers burst forth, and many 
a loud shout and ringing mountain cry was wafted 
after them. The enthusiasm was doubly joyous be- 
cause their lord had chosen a bride from their midst; 
and from the mountain sides many a report echoed 
from a piece of wood in which a hole had been bored, 
and the shots of the jolly mountaineers’ muskets 
and rifles pealed around them. Even Anna seemed 
overcome with emotion; for those eyes which, when 
he returned home with his plants and stones, looked 
so kindly upon Heinrich, were now not even once 
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sea to his during their-drive: she wept the whole 
Way. 
ite did not speak to her, but thought of Chelion, 
who was scarcely as pure, as beautiful, or as innocent 
as the fair being by his side; and he repressed the 
feelings of his heart, lest it should burst with. joy and 
happiness . 

When the ceremony was over and the carriage re- 
turned, # sight presented itself that was quite touch- 
ing. In the broad street before the Fichtau stood 
long rows of tables. ‘The new count had no extensive 
family and no high connections; his guests, therefore, 
were all people of the Fichtau. They were all his 
subjects, therefore his children. The same wood- 
cutters with whom he had conversed on Saturday 
evenings, the same hunters, and all: the others, sat 
there, and all drank to-day the best wine in Erasmus’ 
cellar, as well as the still choicer vintage of old 
Ruprecht’s casks. Beside them sat the sturdy, intel- 
ligent- mountaineers, and Heinrich with Anna in the 
midst of: them. Itrasmus filled the seat of honour, 
and beside him were Anna's and Heinrich’s mothers: 
his. chair was often seen empty; for, according to his 
old habits, he went round among his guests as if he 
must serve them, and gave his orders and: made his 
arrangements as usual. His great dog followed him, 
laid his head familiarly on Heinrich’s knee, and looked 
at Anna with his silly eyes. Beside the bride sat 
Robert and Thrine, and' Heinrich’s sister. Simon-the 
carrier could not be there, because his duties. would 
not permit him, though he was invited; and he re- 
ceived instead! a remittance of some tithes due on his 
little field in. Asang. But the herdsman: Gregor was 
there, and his son and the dog: were allowed, long 
before sunset, to drive the flocks home, that they too 
might be present. All the neighbours of Hrasmus 
sat by him; and every traveller who passed that: way 
was hospitably invited. On the extreme edge of the 
eompany were the Fichtau children; and behind the 
garden, towards the Grahn, preparatory shots were 
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heard, indicative of the grand shooting-mateh to be 
held on the next and following days. And there was 
heid, in front of the Green Fichtau, a mountain festi- 
val which will be remembered while a-hill stands there. 

Heinrich spoke to as many as he could; listened to 
the wood-cutters’ stories of their work and adventures; 
heard related the daring feats of the hunters; and 
questioned many peasants about the situation of their 
farms, their condition and productiveness. And before 
the faintest shadow fell from the mountains upon the 
company, he had gained all hearts; and every one, 
perhaps excepting the very envious, heartily wished 
Anna every happiness. 

An evening such as we have described at the com- 
mencement of our story closed gleriously around. 
The sun had sunk down over the woods, and threw 
cool shadows on the Pernitz; behind the houses shone 
the cliffs, and the air hung over the mountain peaks 
like liquid geld: only that to-day the open-browed 
mountain youths whirled round the bright-eyed girls 
in the dance, and that the moon looked down nrach 
longer than it did then on the houses ere all was again 
quiet in the street before the Green Fichtau. But 
when, almost on the approach of morning, the last 
group had left the open space.and all was agaim silent, 
no such scene followed in the garden as was then 
depicted. Heinrich slept in his former room. beside 
Robert, and Anna was with Thrine in her chamber. 
They could not sleep, but were in deep conversation. 

The next day, when the shooting-match had. begun, 
Heinrich led his young wife, accompanied by the 
most honoured guests, with much pomp and magnifi- 
eence to his castle, and into.the princely apartments 
of the Christoph building, as Jodolf had formerly led 
the innocent Chelion into the Parthenon. Erasmus 
prided himself greatly that, the same day before dawn, 
five waggons laden with Anna's. goods, and drivem by 
tipsy waggoners, had gone on towards Rothenstein. 
He could say that his child was the richest bride in 
the Fichtau; for even the. Hasen-miller in Asang 
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could not load five heavy weggons for his “only 
daughter. 

We omit the description of the festivities at thd 
castle, and close our narrative at this cheerful point 
in the dark histories of the Rothenstein; and we trust 
that its lord and his fair bride may live as happily as 
the commencement promises. , 

The beginning is already made; for the few years 
that have passed since the above narrative have been 
perfect happiness. A row of conservatories, with 
plants from every land, stand beside the Parthenon; 
then come rooms full of stuffed animals, then others 
with specimens of all the minerals and metals of the 
world. This fancy of their lord strikes the Fichtau 
people as a folly inherited from his ancestors; but they 
admit that, excepting his indulgence of this whim, he 
is unceasingly working. In the noble woman with 
the two boys no one could recognise Anna of the Green 
Fichtau, for under Heinrich’s tuition she has become 
almost a miracle; but another and a perfect miracle 
stands beside her: a girl unspeakably beautiful, and 
as pure and gentle as an angel; it is Pia, the daughter 
of Narcissa and the unfortunate Count Christoph, who 
died before he could make reparation for his offence. 
Heinrich adopted her after he had prevailed upon her 
and old Ruprecht, who at his arrival had hidden them- 
selves in the warder’s house, to come forth, and had 
accustomed them to him and his ways. Through a 
strange freak of Nature, Pia has grown up very like 
her grandmother Chelion, and at the same time like 
her grandfather Jodolf, so that from their portraits 
she might be mistaken for their child; but she is less 
dark-skinned than Chelion and much handsomer than 
her picture, which, however, may be ascribed to her 
youth. The picture of the second Sixtus now stands 
openly in the green chamber beside Heinrich’s and 
Anna's, and any one who visits the Rothenstein may 
convince himself of the perfect resemblance between 
Heinrich and Sixtus. 

Old Ruprecht still lives. He always sits on the 
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sdndbank in the sun, smilingly twirls his staff between 
his fingers, and tells stories which no one understands: 
bd does not tell them to any one in particular, and 
fancies that he is still warder, although another has 
already a new house beside the outer wall. 

Much company visits the Rothenstein, and many 
eyes behold Pia; but ghe avoids every man, as she once 
avoided the two friends, when they saw her for the 
first time in the balcony ofthe Julian ruins. The most 
frequent and beloved visitors, however, are Robert and 
Thrine. Heinrich’s mother and sister live at the castle. 
Everything remains the same in the Fichtau as it was 
before, and as it is likely to be for a hundred years to 
come. When the smith says, ‘My son-in-law the town- 
clerk,” Erasmus speaks of “My son-in-law our gra- 
cious lord the Count.” Simon the carrier and the 
piebald travel backwards and forwards, and both were 
gainers by the last changes, when Asang was restored 
to Rothenstein, and Simon’s tithes and taxes were 
lowered. 

And now, happy couple, farewell! May God bless 
you, and send many happy days to your castle and the 
hearts of your subjects! 

If anything further should at any time come to light 
concerning Julian, Christoph, or Prokopus, from the 
Red Cliff. it shall duly be made known. 


END OF THE CASTLE OF FOOLS. 
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CHAPTER T. 
THE HEATH. 


In the exact meaning of the word, it is not a heath to 
which I am about to lead my beloved reader, but a 
beautiful, although mournful, stretch of country which 
lies at some distance from the town, and which is called 
“The Heath,” because, since the memory of man, 
short grass only has grown upon it, with here and 
there a stunted fir-tree or dwarf birch, on the bark of 
which at times a tuft of wool or hair is left by the few 
sheep and goats that occasionally wander upon it. 
Besides these and the juniper bushes that are scattered 
about it, there are no other ornaments, unless we 
account as such the distant hills which surround this 
sombre tract with a wondrously beautiful blue girdle. 
As it, however, often occurs that deep-thinking men, 
or those in whom nature has implanted a high degree 
of poetical feeling, take a particular fancy to such 
places, and become very fond of them, because they 
can thus indulge their eternal day-dreamings and 
reveries, so did it happen with this heath; for a dark- 
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eyed boy, ten or twelve years of age, often came here 
to tend his sheep and goats. When, however, the 
animals wandered, the sheep to enjoy the short rich 
herbage, the goats, on the contrary, for whom really 
there was hardly any suitable pasture, roaming at will 
in the clear air, and only plucking leisurely here and 
there a tender shoot, he made acquaintance with the 
various creatures that the heath sheltered, and entered 
into a treaty of peace with them. 

There was one rather elevated point, on which the 
gray stone, also a joint proprietor of the heath, was 
more abundant, and, as it were, pushed itself out of 
the ground, with an overhanging slab laid upon it, thus 
forming a shelter or a platform. The juniper trees 
also grew thicker at this spot, spreading themselves 
out more vigorously into twigs and branches; and, 
besides, beautiful flowering thistlés abounded there. 
Around this place, far and wide, there were, however, 
scarcely any trees; from which cause the prospect was 
much more extensive, particularly towards the south, 
where the distant moorland, so unhealthy to its inha- 
bitants, but so beautiful to the eye, stretched away in 
a blue haze, through every gradation of distance. 
This spot was called “The Horse’s Mound,” from 
what cause is unknown, as no horse had passed over 
it within the memory of man, and as such an animal 
would have been too valuable property for the heath. 

To this point did our little friend wander with plea- 
sure, even if the flock which had been committed to 
his care strayed far away on its own account; for he 
knew from experience that no sheep would part from 
its fellows, and that he should be sure to find them 
all together, though he might have far to go after 
them. Nay, even this distant search was an adven- 
ture to him, let it be however far it might. On the 
summit of the Horse’s Mound he established his 
kingdom. Under the overhanging block he construc- 
ted, after a deal of labour, with pointed stones instead 
of hammers, a seat at first large enough for one per- 
son, and then by degrees sufficiently capacious for 
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three. Beside the seat he found, or made, first one, 
and then various nooks, convenient places for depo- 
siting his satchel and his bread, to say nothing of the 
innumerable treasures which he collected from the 
heath. He had no lack of companions. In the first 
place, the many great blocks of stone which formed 
his castle, all named and familiar to*him, each different 
in colour and appearance, not to mention the innu- 
merable smaller stones, which were often still more 
variegated and brilliant in colour. The larger ones 
he arranged aceording as they delighted him by their 
novolty or offended by their commonness, but the 
small pebbles were all dear to him. Then there was 
the juniper, an obstinate fellow, indomitably tough in 
all its members when it had to furnish a sweet-smelling 
_ shepherd’s staff, or to make way for a projected wall. 
Its branches bristled all round with thorns, but they 
displayed proudly on every twig the feast which it 
provided from year to year for its numerous moorland 
suests—its millions on millions of blue and green 
berries... Then there were the wonderful heath flowers, 
flame-coloured or sky-blue, among the sunny grass 
which grew between the stones; or the innumerable 
little plants sprouting among the junipers, and which 
open wide a white beak with a little yellow tongue 
inside. There were strawberries also here and there; 
two blackberry bushes, and above all, growing up 
among the stones, a tall hazel bush. Neither was bad 
company wanting, as the shepherd-boy perfectly well 
knew from what his father had told him, although the 
heath might look so beautiful: for instance, here and 
there, but not very commonly, were the berries of the 
herb Paris, which he only spared because they were so 
black and shining: blacker than anything else on the 
heath exeepting his own eyes; which, of course, he 
could not see. 

(me ean seareely say anything about the living and 
moving company to be met with there, because there 
was 80 very much of it: nevertheless, this company 
was the most remarkable -of all. J will not apesk of 
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the thousands and thousands of golden, ruby, and 
emerald-coloured creatures and insects which crawled 
and ran and worked about the stones, the grass, and 
the plants, because the little shepherd never saw any 
gold, or rubies, or emeralds excepting those which the 
sky and the heath occasionally displayed to him. We 
must, however, m@ntion something else, and this was 
one of his particular favourites: a chirping, purple- 
winged grasshopper; which flew up in dozens, and sat 
themselves down again, when he was on his travels 
through his dominions. Then there were their mul- 
titudinous cousins, the greater and lesser locusts, 
dressed in dirty green, always restlessly chirruping and 
grating, so that on summer days a tremulous buzzing 
was spread over the whole extent of the heath. Next, 
there were the snails, with and without horns, brown 
and striped, round and flat, which left silver trails all 
across the moor-grass or over his felt hat, on which he 
was so fond of putting them. There were the flies, 
humming, singing, piping—blue, green, and crystal- 
winged; there were the humble-bees that lazily buzzed 
past; and the butterflies, particularly a small one with 
sky-blue wings, on the reverse a silvery gray, beset 
with very pleasant eyes, and a still smaller one with 
wings like evening sunlight; and lastly there were the 
bunting-larks, which sang in many places—the yellow- 
hammer, the redbreast, the field-lark, that often filled 
the whole sky with sacred music; the thistle-finch, 
the willow-wren, the lapwing, and many others. All 
the nests of these birds lay in his kingdom, and were 
found and guarded. He saw, too, many a little red 
field-mouse, and spared it when it suddenly stopped 
and gazed at him with its little, brilliant, terrified 
eyes. Wolves or other dangerous malefactors had not 
been in existence there for many generations; egg- 
sucking weasels, however, there were, which he pur- 
sued with fire and sword. In the midst of all these 
he stood, or walked, or ran, or sat, a glorious son of 
the heath. Out of his bronzed countenance, full of 
goodness and wisdom, shone in glowing, unsuspected 
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splendour his jet-black eyes radiant with love and 
daring, and giving rich promise of that dangerous ele- 
ment which in the solitude had begun to grow within 
him: a deep, fervent imagination. Around his fore- 
head was a wilderness of dark-brown hair, artlessly 
exposed to the breezes of the plain. If I dared to do 
so, I should liken my favourite to that shepherd-boy 
in Holy Writ, who, on the plains round Bethlehem,. 
discovered his heart and his God amid dreams of his. 
future dominion. But as poor as our little herd-boy 
he was not; for during the whole day long the former’ 
had nothing but a large piece of black bread, from 
which, strange to say, he continued to nourish his 
blooming body and his still more blooming mind, with 
only a draught from the clear cool water that gushed 
out near the Horse Mound, filled a little streamlet’s 
bed, and then hastened across the heath to join other 
rivulets on their way to the distant moorlands of which 
we have before spoken. In better times, however, he 
had in his pocket one or two small cheeses made of 
goats’ milk. But he had nourishment in greater abun- 
dance and purity than the richest towns can show: an 
ocean of healthy air around him, and a dome of atmo- 
sphere above him to heighten his colour and health. 
In the evening, when he reached his home, which was 
very far off, his mother prepared for him milk-soup, or 
a capital broth of millet. His dress was of half-bleached 
linen; besides, he had a broad-brimmed felt hat; but 
this he seldom wore, generally hanging it up on a‘ 
wooden peg that he had driven in between the rocks 
of his castle. 

However, he was always joyous, and often could 
scarcely repress his happiness. From his throne he 
ruled the heath. At times he wandered far and near, 
or sat high upon the platform; and as far as his eyes 
reached, so far did his imagination follow, or even 
outstripped them, and wove a net-work of thoughts 
and fancies over the distance; and the longer he sat, 
the stronger they became, till at last he was often 
almost powerless under the creations of his own brain. 
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Fear of solitude was unknown to him; for when, far 
or near, no human being was to be seen, and nothing 
moved on the heath but the sultry summer air, then 
poured forth the whole of his ideal forms and peopled 
the heath. Often he stood upon his stone slab and 
made a speech or a sermon; below stood kings, and 
judges, and the people and their leaders, and children, 
and children’s children, numberless as the sea-sand. 
He preached repentance and reformation, and they 
listened to him; he described to them the promised 
land, exhorted them to heroic deeds, and at last wished 
nothing more ardently than that he might be able to 
do something miraculous. Then he descended, and 
led them to the most distant and solitary parts of the 
heath, where he wandered for a time, showing them 
the whole land of their fathers, and taking possession 
of it with the edge of the sword. Then it was divided 
among them, and each one had his portion to defend. 

Or he built Babylon: a terrible and extensive city; 
he built it of the smaller stones of the Horse Mound, 
and announced to the grasshoppers and beetles that 
a powerful kingdom had arisen, which no one could 
overthrow but Cyrus, who would come to-morrow or 
the day after, to punish the godless king Belshazzar, 
as Daniel had long before prophesied. 

Or he dammed up the Jordan—that is, the brook 
that flowed from the little spring—and turned it aside. 
Or he did none of these things, but slept on the 
naked slabs, and let a strange canopy of dreams hang. 
above him. The sun looked down upon him, and 
tinged his slumbering cheeks with a red as healthy 
and beautiful as the colour of the ripe apple or the 
embrowned sides of ripe nuts; and when, at last, it 
had drawn the bright drops from his brow, it then 
had compassion on the boy, and awoke him with a 
burning kiss. 

In this manner he passed many days and years on 
the heath, and became taller and stronger; and dim, 
silent forms filled his mind, and he fet sorrowfal and 
full of longing—he knew not wherefore. His educa- 
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tion was finished, and what the heath had to give had 
been freely showered upon him. The ripe mind now 
longed for its bread of knowledge, and the heart for its 
wine of love. His eye wandered across the distant 
tracts of moorland, and still farther, as if something 
must be beyond that he wanted, and as if some day 
he must gird his loins, take his staff, and wander far, 
far from his heath. The meadows, the flowers, the 
fields and their ears of corn, the forests and their 
innocent inhabitants, are the first and most natural 
playfellows and companions of childhood. Leave the 
little angel alone with its divinity, and only have a 
care to keep distant all evil spirits, and it will expand 
and grow wonderfully. Then, when the fruitful mind 
hungers after knowledge and new feelings, the great- 
ness of the world, of man, and of God, may be opened 
before it. , 
And thus let us take leave of the boy on the heath. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE HOUSE ON THE HEATH. 


Azout an hour's walk from the Horse Mound stood a 
house, or rather a large rambling cottage. It was on 
the borders of the heath, far away from any road; it 
was quite alone, and the country around it was waste 
land, though different in appearance from that on 
which the boy tended his sheep and goats. The 
house was entirely built of wood, and consisted of 
two large rooms with a smaller one behind, all hav- 
ing huge, dark-coloured beams, from which hung 
many a jug for grand and especial occasions, and 
each one ornamented with some saying in praise of 
wine. The windows, large and airy, looked out upon 
the heath, and the house was surrounded by stables, 
out-buildings, and barns. There was also a little 
garden-before it, in which grew vegetables, a juniper 
bush, and an old apple-tree; farther off were three 
cherry-trees, and some sturdy plum-trees. A spring 
flowed before the house, and was cool though small 
in quantity, falling from a thick wooden pipe into a 
trough that had been hollowed out of a single moor- 
land stone. ‘ 

This house had become very lonely. Only an old 
father and mother, and a still older grandmother, inha- 
bited it, and all were sorrowful; for he who had en- 
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livened the house with his youthful form, and who 
was the delight of all, had gone far away to strange 
lands. A little sister, to be sure, played at the thresh- 
old, but so little that she continually asked when 
would her brother Felix return. Another boy had 
come to herd the goats, because the father had to 
look after his fields and meadows; but he set snares 
for birds on the heath, drove his flock home very 
early in the evening, and always went to sleep imme- 
diately after supper. All the creatures on the heath 
sorrowed for the handsome curly-headed boy who had 
left them. 

It was a sorrowful, but also a gladsome, day on 
which he left. His father was a quiet, sensible man, 
who had never said a harsh word to him, and his 
mother loved him as the apple of her eye; from her 
heart it was that he drew that gentleness and that 
warmth of imagination which she herself possessed, 
but could use in no other way than in intense love for 
her son. She honoured the father as the master who 
had to work night and day to procure subsistence for 
them, as the heath was niggardly, and only returned 
sparingly after great labour, and often not at all, if 
God sent a hot, dry season. They thus lived peace- 
fully, and loved one another, as in duty bound, and 
stood by each other through privation and sorrow. 
The boy, therefore, never knew that poison so in- 
sidious to the hearts of children: discord and quar- 
relling; excepting when some goat got up a fight with 
his neighbour, ou which the boy would rush between, 
and soundly belabour them both with his fists: cor- 
rection which the most surly animal would suffer 
from him, and from him alone, because it well knew 
that he was its defender and boon companion. The 
father also loved his son in no less degree than the 
mother; but, with that false shame of common people, 
he never would show his affection, and least of all to 
his son: yet it could very well be perceived, from the 
uneasiness with which he went in and out, and his 
frequent glances towards the Horse Mound, if the boy 
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happened to be later in returning from the heath than 
usual; and Felix well knew of this love, although: * 
never was expressed. 

From such parents he had little opposition to Aa 
when he expressed his determination to go out into 
the world, because he would on no account remain 
longer at home. The father had already noticed for 
some time that the boy troubled himself with ideas 
and faneies which had never presented themselves to 
him in his childhood; he therefore considered them 
the offspring of the moorland solitude, and thought 
of means to drive them away. The mother had not 
noticed anything unusual in her son, because, in fact, 
their hearts both beat in unison; but she gave her 
consent to his journey, from a dim instinct that, by 
going into the world, he was doing that which was 
best for himself. 

But one other person had yet to be asked—not by 
the parents, but by Felix. This was the grandmother. 
He did not certainly love her as much as he loved his 
mother; he rather venerated and avoided her; but it 
was from her that‘he first drew those ideas from whieh 
he wove his phantasies on the heath, and which after- 
wards influenced his heart and life. 

Already far beyond the usual hmit of human life, 
she sat behmd the house in the sunny garden, always 
solitary, and holding communion alone with shadows 
of the dead, weaving the long tissue of her past life. 
But as she sat there, she had not the usual gloomy 
semblance of extreme old age; for when she suddenly 
spoke, as she often did, to one or another of her ideal 
figures, as to a living, present being, or when she 
smiled gently, or prayed, or talked to herself, strangely 
hovering between feebleness of intellect and strength 
of imagmation, she seemed like some mighty ruin that 
pointed backwards to a memorable existence. Yes; 
any one deeply versed in human nature, if by ehance 
such a person had passed, would have easily perceived, 
from the fire that occasionally lighted up her eyes, 
that there a power of imagination of # most unusual 
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description had existed; unknown by the surrounding 
people—unknown even by the possessor—wasted use- 
lessly, inasmuch as it had but a peasant woman for its 
miserable casket. Her daughter, the mother of the 
boy, was only a faint shadowing of herself. The old 
woman had, during her whole life of hard toil, only 
read one book—the Bible; but by this book she had 
been inspired for seventy years. This book she read 
no longer, and did not even desire that it should be 
read aloud to her; but often she would recite whole 
prophetic passages, and her manner and tone were so 
deeply impressed by that book, that at last her words 
appeared something strange and oriental. She related 
the holy histories to the boy. Often on Sunday after- 
noons he sat by the juniper bush; and when she spoke 
of miracles, and heroes, and the terrible battles, and 
the divine judgments, and the grandmother warmed 
with her words into enthusiasm, and the old spirit 
overcame the feebleness of the body; and when she 
began to talk gently, with her withered lips, to some 
being that he could not see, and in words that he could 
not understand, but almost felt by a deep instinct; and 
when she gathered all the heroes of her histories 
around her, and confused them with the forms of her 
own dead, and so spoke strangely to all, he felt the 
most inexpressible fear, the more so that he.could rot 
understand her: he, however, threw wide open all the 
doors of his soul, and let the fantastic pageant enter, 
and next day bore the wild assemblage with him to 
the heath, where he went through the whole drama 
again to himself. 

He wished to tell his grandmother of his determi- 
nation, that she might not miss him some day, and 
mourn im her heart for htm as one dead. Therefore, 
one morning early he stood beside his parents at the 
daoor, prepared for his departure, with his scanty clothes, 
his broad hat on his head, the janiper staff in his hand, 
his bag om his shoulder, in which were two shirts and 
seme bread and cheese. Sewn into his breast-pocket 
was the little money that the house could afford. The 
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grandmother, always the first awake, already knelt, 
as was her custom, on her wooden stool in the middle 
of the meadow, and prayed; then he approached ‘het 
and said—‘ Dear prenanones I am gaing; farewell! 
Pray for me!” 

“ Child! you must mind the sheep; the dew is too 
heavy and too cool!” 

‘“T am not going to the heath, grandmother, but far 
away into the world, that I may learn and be worthy, 
as I told you last night.” 

“Yes, you said so,” she replied: “you said so, my 
child. I bore you in pain, but you have gifts worthy 
of a prophet or a seer. Go with God, but return soon 
to us, Jacobus!” 

Jacobus was her son, who also went forth more than 
sixty years before, but never returned. 

“Mother!” said he again, ‘‘ give me your hand.” 

She gave it to him; he pressed it, and said, “‘ Fare- 
well! farewell!” 

“Amen! amen!” said she, as if at the end of her 
prayers. 

Then he turned towards his mother, but his heart 
was too full; he said nothing, but flung himself on her 
neck; and she, with hot tears, kissed him on both 
cheeks, and put into his hand a piece of money which 
she had once received from her godmother, but he did 
not take it. He only gave his hand to his father, be- 
cause he did not dare to embrace him. He made the 
sign of the cross over Felix, on his forehead, on his 
mouth, and on his breast; and when, in doing so, his 

rough hand trembled and his firm mouth twitched 
convulsively, the boy could no longer resist. With a 
burst of tears he threw himself on his father’s breast; 
his father’s arm for a second firmly embraced him, 
then left him free, and pushed him, without a word, 
towards the heath. But his mother called him back, 
and begged that he would bless his little sister, who 
had been quite forgotten in her bed. He made three 
crosses over the sleeping angel; then hastily turned 
away, and pressed on towards the heath. 
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., So walk with God, thou innocent being, and bring 
back that jewel that thou so unconsciously carriest 
with thee! 

When he reached the Horse Mound, the sun rose, 
and gazed upon two true-hearted, confiding, but tear- 
ful eyes: it mirrored itself in the windows of the house 
by the heath, and on the scythe with which his father 
was mowing. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


THE VILLAGE ON THE HEATH. 


Tus first evening all was desolate and deserted, and it 
was with sorrowful hearts that both parents went to 
bed in the summer twilight, and looked towards Fe- 
lix’s empty couch. For that being who, perhaps, 
just then was wandering on the dusty roads, unno- 
ticed by any one, or, it might be, perhaps despised if 
seen, two hearts were almost breaking inthe solitary 
house, because they should from that time, perhaps 
for ever, be without him; but they repressed their 
sorrow, and each bore it in silence, because each felt 
it impossible to express it. 

But a second day came, and a third, and a fourth; 
and each one stretched out the same glowing arch 
over the heath, and shone on the windows, and over 
the old gray roof of the house, just as pleasantly as 
when he was still there. 

And then days and days passed by. 

The labours and delights of the country, unaltered 
through thousands of years, and inexhaustible for 
thousands of centuries yet to come, went on in an 
unvarying chain in the cottage, and on each link hung 
a drop of oblivion. 

The grandmother carried now, as before, her foot- 
stool into the meadow, and prayed there; and she and 
little Martha asked daily when Felix would return. 
The father reaped barley and wheat, the mother made 
cheese and bound up sheaves, and the strange herd- 
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boy drove his flock daily to the heath. Of Felix they 
knew nothing. 

The sun rose and set; the heath was white, and 
again green; the juniper bush and the apple-tree 
flowered many times. Little Martha had grown up, 
and went out with them to make hay or reap corn, but 
she no longer asked when he would return; and the 
grandmother, still unaccountably living on, like some 
one who is forgotten by Death, no longer repeated the 
question, because she had forgotten him, or because 
he had joined her crowd of dreamy forms. 

The fields of the heath farm gradually improved, as 
if heaven wished to bless its solitude; and all things 
so prospered that the father occasionally could afford 
to draw to market many a sack of wheat with his own 
beautiful oxen, for which “he received some money, 
and gained news of the world lying beyond his narrow 
sphere. Once a journeyman carpenter, in his wander- 
ings, came with his pack to Father Niklas, and brought 
a greeting and a letter from Felix, stating that he had 
become, in the distant great city, a promising student; 
that every one loved him; and that he might some 
day even become chaplain in the great cathedral. 

The carpenter was well treated at the house on the 
heath, and left joy behind him when, the next morp- 
ing, he went forward on his wanderings. So it hap- 
pened that, every year, one or two wanderers turned 
aside to the heath, from love towards the handsome, 
gentle youth who wished te send some message to his 
dear mother. Once some one walked up who even 
sketehed the house, with its brook, and juniper bush, 
and apple-trees. 

Other changes also took place on the heath. Many 
gentlemen came down, and measured out a tract of 
moorland that since the memory of man had owned 
ne. master; and an eld peasant came also, and built a 
house upon it by the aid of bis many sons and work- 
men, and began to cultivate the land. He had brought 
with him foreign grain that struck kindly in the soil 
of tle heath; and the next year a forest of ears waved 
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beside Father Nicklas’s possessions, where before ‘no- 
thing but foxgloves and sloe-bushes had grown. ‘The 
old peasant was a friendly sort of man, full of know- 
ledge, willingly gave the benefit of his advice and 
experience to the earlier inhabitants, and kept on 
neighbourly terms with Father Niklas. They even 
now drove together to the town, and in the corn mar- 
ket, at the Golden Horse, the moorland farmers were 
well known and respected. 

After a time other settlers arrived; aroad across the 
heath, too, was cut by the lord of the soil; and occa- 
sionally a fine carriage would pass that way, the like 
of which had never been seen there before. The old 
peasant’s sons, too, settled there; and one, it was 
whispered, would soon be Martha’s husband. Before 
seven years had passed, five houses, with stables and 
barns, with wings and out-buildings, stood round the 
little old gray house on the heath; and fields and 
meadows, and roads and hedges, stretched out almost 
a quarter of the way towards the Horse Mound, which, 
however, still stood as solitary as ever; and on St. 
Pancras’s day Father Niklas had the pleasure of being 
chosen justice of the village; the first sinée the crea- 
tion of the world who had been invested with such 
official dignity on that spot. 

Again years and years had passed on. The tender 
sapling fruit-trees which the old neighbour had given 
to Nicklas, now stood there substantial stems, and 
produced rich crops and many a choice draught of 
cider. Martha was married to the neighbour's son 
Benedikt, and they kept house on their own account. 
The heath was white, and again green; but the father’s 
hair remained white, and the mother began already 
to resemble the grandmother, who alone sat in the 
house just as unchanged and ancient-looking as ever 
—like a dreamy shadow, awaiting the return of Felix. 
But Felix seemed, like Jacobus, to have faded away 
from the heath. For three years neither message nor 
wanderer had come with news of him. In the capital, 
where Benedikt had even been to seek him, th6 go- 
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vernment officials told him, on reference-to a large 
book, that he had left the country; possibly might 
have crossed the seas. The father ceased to speak of 
him; Martha had a little child, and thought not of 
him; the dwellers on the heath knew him not, or did 
not love him, as one who had left them; the grand- 
mother only occasionally asked after Jacobus; but his 
mother’s heart carried him within itself, indelible and 
with sorrow, since that day when he had parted from 
them and had wept upon her bosom; that mother’s 
heart bore him in the evening home and in the morn- 
ing to the fields; and that mother’s heart alone knew 
him when, one Saturday, late in the evening, a foreign- 
looking, sunburnt man stopped before the house, his 
staff in his hand and his knapsack upon his back. 

‘‘Felix!” “Mother!” | 

One cry, and their hearts beat together. 

A mother’s heart is the most beloved and enduring 
home of a son, even if his hair is gray; and each one 
has in the whole universe but one such heart. 

The old woman almost fell prostrate before him, 
with her convulsive sobs; and he, who perhaps for 
years had known no tears, felt streams flowing down 
his cheeks, and raised her up, pressed her to his 
breast, and smoothed her gray locks, not observing 
that his father and sister and half the village were 
around them. 

“Felix! my Felix! from whence come you?” she at 
length asked. 

‘From Jerusalem, mother, and from the deserts of 
the Jordan. God greet you, father! and God greet 
you, grandmother! I will now stay with you; and, 
please God, for ever.” 

He pressed his trembling father in his arms, and 
then the old grandmother, who stood by, almost be- 
wildered; and then again his father, the fine old man 
with snow-white hair, whom he had left with thick 
dark-brown locks, and who stood there doubly dear 
from the conscious emotion which he felt beside his 
noble son. But his mother showed nothing of this: 

Q 
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she saw neither his figure nor his clothes; her eye 
was riveted the whole time on his countenance, and 
glowed and sparkled, and almost overflowed with de- 
light and pride that her Felix had become so glorious 
and beautiful. : 

At last, when his heart was somewhat satisfied, he 
remembered little Martha; he asked after her, and his 
eyes sought for her on the ground; but his mother led 
forward a blooming woman with clear blue eyes, a 
ehild in her arms, like a Madonna; such as he had 
seen painted in foreign lands. He recognised little 
Martha in her child, its mother he scarcely dared to 
kiss; and she too stood blushing before him, and only 
looked at him lovingly. At length he kissed her 
warmly as his sister, and the honest Benedikt gave 
him his hand, and said that two years age he had 
sought for him at an immense distance. 

‘“‘T was then in Egypt,” said Felix, ‘(and you would 
searcely have found me even there, for I was in the 
desert.” 

He also kindly greeted the peasants, and their wive 
and ehildren, who had gathered before Niklas’s house, 
and stood round in rustic curiosity; and, raising his 
hat, gave each of them his hand, although he knew 
none of them. 

Afterwards he went into the house, and, aecording 
to the custom of the heath, many of the neighbours 
followed, and were present as he distributed his gifts 
and told his adventures. In the street all was quuet, 
and the good people, as was their wont, soon sought 
their beds, and the evening clouds hovered over the 
village. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE DWELLER ON THE HEATH. 


THE next morning, when the first sunbeams: shone, 
and the villagers were-already dressed in their holi- 
day clothes to go to the distant church, there was one 
more villager among them, one more church-goer 
added to their number. The night had almost effaced . 
his coming from the minds of many, but the morning 
renewed the recollection of the new arrival, that they 
might delight themselves with it, some with their 
curiosity, others with their love. All, however, even 
his parents themselves, felt an uncertainty as to what 
the motives were that had brought him back to 
them, and as to whether he would be a foreign par- 
ticle-in the unity and equality of the village. 

But he was already astir, and in the open air in the 
commen heath-dress with his broad hat, and looked 
around him with his large, expressive, gentle eyes, 
when his mother asked him if he would go to church, 
or if he were fatigued and would remain at home to 
his devotions. 

“TI am not fatigued,” he answered kindly, “and I 
will go with you;” for he saw that his mother was 
ready: dressed for church, and that his father had 
come out of the house-in his: Sunday coat. 
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Holiday groups showed themselves here and there 
on the village green; many approached and welcomed 
him; others held back shyly, particularly the girls; 
and again others, who remained at home to guard the 
village in its Sabbath solitude, stood at the doors of 
the houses, or elsewhere, and silently looked on. 

While the early dew was yet sparkling and glitter- 
ing on the grass, and the cool morning breeze blew 
past, all put themselves in motion, in order that they 
might arrive in good time. Felix led his mother by 
the hand, as gently over the swelling heath as she 
had once led him when he was a little boy, and when 
he might leave the sheep and goats at home to go 
with them and hear the Word of God. The father 
walked beside them, delighted in his heart; the others 
went on partly before and partly behind. At length 
the last group had vanished behind the hill-top, and 
those who looked after them returned into their 
houses; and then that glowing solitude, so peculiar 
to Sabbath mornings in retired villages, settled down 
upon the hamlet; the hours passed warm and sunny; 
ja thin blue column of smoke arose here and there; 
and in the garden of the house on the heath, the old, 
old grandmother knelt and prayed. At last, when, 
after a long interval of deep silence, the faint tones of 
a distant bell floated through the motionless air, 
many a form knelt on the turf and crossed itself; 
then again all was still: the sunbeams poured down 
niore vertically upon the roofs, then again slantingly, 
so that the shadows fell on the opposite side; then 
came the afternoon, and with it the church-goers: 
they laid aside their Sunday garments, put on lighter 
ones, and in every house the Whitsuntide feast was 
partaken of. 

And what had been brought back to them by Felix? 
and why had he been so long absent? and where had 
he been? 

They knew not. 

He had been with them in the church; with almost 
his former childlike devotion he had listened to their 
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good pastor, had returned quietly beside his mother, 
ahd, when at table his father spoke, he immediately 
brdke off his sentence and listened with attention. 
Towards evening he sat in the garden beside the 
juniper bush and gave his attention to the grandmo- 
ther, who told him strange and unintelligible things; 
and during the whole day his mother with anxious 
curiosity gazed at him, half in happiness, half in 
sweet melancholy, searching for his former gentle 
features—her former cheerful, open-hearted, hand- 
some village boy; and she found them: in faint 
traces was the expression of the boy stamped upon 
his manly countenance, but unspeakably handsomer 
—so beautiful that she often thought for a moment 
that he could not be her son. When he calmly 
turned towards her, his eyes so good and thoughtful, 
or when she looked at his cheeks, almost as blooming 
as ever, though deeply bronzed, in contrast to which 
his teeth shone like pearls, and around them the 
same sweet lips, though now so ripe and manly, and 
so noble, as if from them at every moment some 
words of instruction or love might fall; her mother's 
heart bounded within her. “He is good!” thought 
she; ‘he has remained perfect, although he may be 
so much grander than we are.” 

And, in fact, there was such an air of purity around 
him, that even the untutored heart of this peasant 
mother felt and honoured it. 

What was it that lived within him as in a temple, 
and which he had brought back with him to the 
heath, as unaltered as he had carried it away? 

They knew not; but more openly and with greater 
simplicity he laid his heart open before them, as the 
hours of that quiet day passed tranquilly by. 

Late in the evening, when all were gathered round 
the beech table, and Martha and her child, and Bene- 
dikt and other neighbours, were with them, he told 
them of the Holy Land; how he had been there; 
how-he had seen Jerusalem and Bethlehem, had sat 
on Mount Tabor, had bathed in the Jordan, had seen 
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Sinai, that fearfully cleft mountain, and had wandered 
in the desert. He told them how his foreign chests 
would come by tle packet-ship; then would he show 
them earth from the Holy Land, dried plants and 
flowers from the spots sanctified by our Lord, and all 
sorts of wonderful things from that land; and how 
much more solitary and burning were the heaths and 
deserts there than their heath, which might be called 
@ garden in comparison. As he so spoke, all looked 
towards him and listened, and they forgot how the 
hours were passing, that the twilight had long since 
melted away, that the stars had come forth, and m 
countless legions glittered above the roofs. 

. Of towns, of men and their deeds, he had told them 
nothing; and they had not asked. His language was 
so pleasing, that what he said seemed the best, and 
they did not think of anything beyond. 

At last Martha carried away her sleeping child; 
Benedikt went also, and the neighbours; and Felix’s 
parents went to rest with deeper feelings of happiness 
than those of yesterday, and the father even thought 
how much Felix was like a priest and servant of God. 

After that day, he went directly to the heath, and 
sat upon his platform. The butterflies, the ‘beatles, 
the voice of the lark, and the eyes of the field-mouse, 
were the same; there lay the moorlands, and around 
were heard the chirping, and singing, and humming, 
as of old; and as his father saw him wanderimg there, 
he was obliged to pass his horny hand over his thin 
gray locks and furrowed cheeks before he could believe 
that it was not the boy who stood there, and that only 
the sheep and goats were wanting fer all to be as it 
once was, and that the long time had been no dream. 
The neighbours, when he passed among them day 
after day, when the children all knew him, and he 
spoke kindly to each one, even the plainest arid most 
deformed, and wandered through the new fields in his 
coarse linen garments, saw clearly thet he was one ef 
themselves, and yet it was'still elearer that he was very 
different from.them. One fact we must mention be- 
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fere we proceed and unfold what yet remams of his 
life—a fact that ought to ‘have remained secret, but 
yet spread about, and at once won for him all the 
simpde villagers’ hearts. 

When at last his packages had arrived in the distant 
town, and had been brought from thence in the corn- 
waggons; and when he had brought out and divided 
his presents, and had shown hundreds of strange 
things—flowers, feathers, stones, weapons; and when 
all had been sufficiently admired, he followed his 
father into the little back room where he loved to sit 
in the shadow thrown in by the elder bushes, and 
standing before him, said, with a voice trembling with 
emotion :— 

“Father, you brought me up and treated me with 
the fullest measure of love; but E‘repaid you with in- 
gratitude, for I left you when you had no one to 
lighten ‘your labours, and your cares for my mother 
and grandmother; and when I returned you reproached 
me ‘with nothing, but were kind and lovmg. 1 can 
‘only recompense you iby never leaving you again, and 
by the greatest love and veneration. fo many years 
have passed by without your having set your eyes 
npon me! But I now remain with you for ever. 
However, as God sent me to be your support, I learned 
many things by which I gained my bread, and as I 
needed but little, somethmg remamed for you. I 
have now brought it, that you may have no care in 
your eff age; and I beg, father, that you -will accept it 


The old man, however, had risen up, trembling with 
shame and pleasure, and refused the proffered papers 
‘with ‘both hands, saying, ‘What is come over you, 
Felix? Iam so taken by surprise! God forbid that 
I should take the reward of my son’s labour and know- 
ledge! What have I ever given you more than the 
education that the Lard gave yeu on the heath? Not 
even that pious heart of yours. You are not mdebted 
tous. Children are a gift from God, that we should 
bring them mp for their own good, and not our ‘selfish 
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ends. Forgive me, Felix, that I could not educate 
you, and yet you seem to have become so Eas 
good that I could almost weep!” 

Scarcely had he said the word before he burst into 
tears, and awkwardly endeavoured to take Felix’s hand, 
who gave itto him. He could not help it; he ‘was 
compelled to press his face against his father’s shoul- 
der, and wet the coarse cloth with his scalding tears. 
The father was instantly calm, and said— You are 
more reasonable than we are, Felix. If you remain 
with us, work at whatever pleases you best: I do not 
desire that you should help me. You see there are 
Benedikt and his men if I am inneed of help. I-have 
also some little savings, so that I can have a man to 
assist me in my old age. But you will do something 
that shall be agreeable to God and good in itself.” 

But Felix thought in his heart that in future he 
would, when it was necessary, rather help his father 
by giving anything that was in fact needful, in order 
that he might not feel so heavy and mournful, for in 
no other way could he benefit his father. But without 
knowing it he had brought with him the best gift—a 
good, noble heart—which would be to any, even to the 
least sensitive father, a greater treasure than all earthly 
riches, because it is not an outward reward, but the 
recompense of the deepest seclusion of the soul. 

The father assumed an air of indifference, and 
occupied himself with this and that in the room. 
Hardly, however, had Felix left it, when he Hastened 
to the mother, and told her what her son had wished 
to do. She clasped her hands, ran towards the cru- 
cifix in her room, and breathed a prayer that was half 
stormy pride, and half the inspiration of a deep humi- 
lity. Then she went out and told the circumstance 
to others. 

It was now clear that he was good and gentle, true- 
hearted and tender, and they also saw that he was 
handsome and noble-looking; further they did ‘not 
inquire—what it was, or what it was to become. But 
he came to the village, and had a piece of land 
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measured off on the feath beyond it, and began to 
build a stone house, engaging many workmen. That 
it was larger than he alone could occupy struck every 
ona; but when it was finished in the autumn, and _ 
wag furnished and ornamented, he moved into it by 
himself; and so the winter passed. The budding 
spring came; Felix sat in his house on the heath, and 
reigned, as before, over all its creatures, and over all 
those grand, silent figures that now peopled it. 

But what had returned in him to his parents and 
neighbours ? 

They could not tell. 

I know he had received a gift which elevates man, 
and yet causes him to be misunderstood among his 
brethren; the only gift on this earth that man cannot 
refuse. It had commenced on the heath; to the 
heath he had to take it back with him. If with any 
one.a goddess takes up her abode, he can do no less 
than serve her in all humility. 

When he left his father’s roof, he knew not what he 
should become. Unbounded knowledge had been 
sinee accumulated in the treasury of his mind: it was 
the fiercest thirst, but was not yet quenched. He 
went among men; he saw them by nature; he had 
friends; he struggled on, he hoped, wished, and 
pressed on towards an unknown goal: he even thirsted 
for worldly good; but through all this—through know- 
ledge, strivings, men, property—it was as if something 
glimmered in the distance behind him like a glittering 
repose, like a gentle solitude. Had his heart carried 
with it: the guileless heath of his childhood? or was 
it in itself such a quiet, still, glowing spot? He 
sought the deserts and solitudes of the East, not 
brooding over sorrow, but alone, calm, cheerful, and 
poetic. And thus had this gentle, silent ocean carried 
him back to the solitude and to the heath of his boy- 
hood. And when he so sat on the platform as of old 
times; when the sunny expanse of the heath trembled 
before him, and was filled with swarming figures as 
of old; and when many of them gazed at him with the 
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eyes of memory, others with happy love, others sweap- 
ing the veil of great deeds across the heath; and when 
they told him of the soul and its happiness, of death 
and what was beyond it, and of other things mexpres 
sible by words, he felt so deeply deyout im his inne- 
cent soul, that he often imagined that far away :in the 
solitude he saw the shadow of God among the silvery 
forms. It was then that his heart expanded with 
delight, because it was possible for him to think such 
thoughts; and he fancied that all things were good as 
they were. 

The lark was dumb; but instead, during the whole 
day, and also in the warm, dewless nights, the inces- 
sant monotonous chirping and humming of the grass- 
hopper, and the melancholy cry of the lapwing, ‘were 
heard across the heath. The once rushing stream sow 
crept across the gray expanse like a silken thread, and 
the corn around the village was of a tawny green, 
almost lifeless in the air, and with every breeze the ears 
betrayed their internal-emptiness by a slight rustling. 
The fruit lay upon the ground, small and blighted; 
the leaves were dusty, and not a flower was to be seen 
on the sward, which was singed, and cracked in the 
fields like scorched paper. 

The ‘case was desperate. People prayed with fer- 
vour to the locked-up dome of heaven. Many:a bank 
‘of clouds stood all day on the southern horizon, 
and never were such’ immaterial things as clouds 80 
anxiously watched by so many eyes as now; but -each 
evening the clouds glowed with purple, spread. them- 
selves, breke up into innumerable seattered rosy. spots, 
and vanished; and the millions of friendly -stars .pas- 
sessed the heavens. 

Thus had the Friday before Whitsuntide approached. 
The pale air looked like a polished wall. Father 
Niklas had crossed the heath in the afternoon; :the 
brook was dried up, the grass burnt dews td close 
gray fibres, affording not even sufficient nourishment 
for a wild rabbit; only the enduring, indestructible-en 
of the moors, the despised and ill-used juniper, stood 
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there, the simple living plant, the green banner of 
hope; for just at this very time it offered such an in- 
mumerable quantity of its large blue berries as no in- 
habitant of the heath ever remembered to have seen 
before. -A sudden hope entered Niklas’s mind, and 
he determined that, if things did not mend in a few 
days, he would take counsel with the elders of the 
village on the subject. He went far and wide, and 
saw that harvest, sown by no human hand, stretching 
over the landscape; and he found it more abundant 
and richer than he had expected. But then he thought 
of the poor animals that would thereby be pressed for 
want of food, and said, “'The Lord will even give them 
the tnstinct to go elsewhere for sustenance: where the 
fieldfare flies, the deer must follow.” 

When he crossed the fields homewards, he picked 
up a clod of earth, but it fell to pieces like dust be- 
tween his fingers; and the corn, old before its time, 
began to wither into dead ears. There were certainly 
clouds in the sky, which sailed on in long white streaks, 
in thousands of lead-coloured shapes, usually forerun- 
ners of rain; but he did not believe them now, because 
they had already been there for three days, and vanished 
every evening, as if they had been absorbed by the in- 
Batiable blue vault. Many another wandered through 
his fields ringing his hands; and in the evening, when 
seattered thunder-elouds hung on the horizon, and 
darted forked lightning at each other, a peasant re- 
tarnmg from the town saw the old grandmother 
kneeling in the fields, and praying with raised hands, 
as if'she had gained consciousness and power through 
the‘general distress, and as if her pruyer, above the 
prayers of all the village people, would be graciously 
received above. 

‘Tie clouds grew darker, but only ightened without 
raining: 

' fis Bather Niklas wandered among his hedges, he 
methis son, ‘and saw that he looked more sad and me- 
lancholy than any one else in the village. 
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“Good evening, Felix!” said the moet “do you 
then give up all hope?” a 

‘What hope, father?” ees < 

“Ts there any other fear than for the hatvest?” "" ' 

“Yes; father; there is another: thé harvest may 8 
saved—the other hope cannot. I will tell you that I 
have done something for you and the village. I have 
written to the authorities of the distant capital, and 
have laid the state of things before them; I have 
friends there, and many entertain kindly feelings 
towards me. They will assist you, that not the least 
breath of want shall come near you, and I too will do 
what little is in my power. But comfort yourself and 
the village; you will need no help from men. [I have 
studied the heavens and their signs on my wander- 
ings; to-morrow it will rain. God does mart he 
for the best, and it is good when he sends trouble an 
self-denial.” 

“May your words be true, my son, that we may ce- 
lebrate the festival together!” 

“Amen!” said the son: “I will go back with you to 
my mother, and we will pass Whitsuntide happily.” 

Whitsuntide morning had dawned, and the whole 
sky was filled with clouds, but as yet not a drop of 
rain had fallen. Such is human nature. Yesterda 
every one gave up the harvest for lost, now all believed 
that a few drops would save it. The women and girls 
of the village stood in the street with jugs and dishes, 
in order that if it rained, and the village stream again 
flowed, they might to-day, as formerly, have their Whit- 
suntide purification, and hold the day festively. After- 
noon came, and not a drop had fallen; the clouds were 
not scattered: evening came, and yet no rain. 

Late at night, the messenger whom Felix had sent 
to the post-town returned and brought a letter for 
him. He rewarded him, and when he was alene he 
approached the lamp on his table, and unsealed a 
communication in well-known handwriting. It was 
as follows:— 
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i¥¢ ig with much sorrow—in fact, with the most profound sor- 
row~—that I am compelled to decline your proposal. Your self- 
chosen position in the world makes it impossible for me to accede. 
My daughter also sees that it cannot be, and has given way. She 
will spend the summer and winter in Italy, to divert her mind 
from such thoughts, and sends through me her most friendly greet- 
ing. In all else, your firm friend.” 


When he had read the note, he left the table with 
a countenance pale as snow, and with quivering lips: 
tears stood in his eyes. He walked two or three times 
up and down the room, then laid down the letter 
slowly on the table, went to a cabinet, took out a small 
bundle of papers, arranged them carefully, wrapped 
them up, sealed them, and then placed:them again in 
the cabinet. 

“Tt is done!” said he, sighing deeply, and ap- 
proached the window, looking upwards at the dark 
heavens. Below lay the withered garden, the heath 
slumbered, and the distant village lay wrapt in hope- 
ful dreams. 

There was a long, long silence. 

“My self-chosen position!” he said at last, drawing 
himself up; and in that deep, deep sorrow, it was like 
# sudden happiness that rewarded him. He then put 
out the light and went to bed. 

The next morning, when men’s eyes opened, the 
whole sky above the heath was gray, and a small thick 
rain was falling. 

All the danger was now over; ‘the joyous holiday- 
groups of church-goers were soon ready, and willingly 
let the precious rain sink into their clothes, that they 
might hasten to return thanks in God's temple. Felix, 
too, let it soak through his dress, and also went and 
gave thanks; and no one knew what his calm, gentle 
eyes kept Secret. 

So far extends our knowledge of Felix, the dweller 
on the heath. Of his works and their fruits we know 
nothing, be they what they may. But in every case 
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stand before the Great Judge in hope, thou pure soul! 
and say, “Lord, I could de no less than guard faith- 
fully the talent that thou gavest me;” and should the 
talent have increased but little, be..comforted:. the 
Judge will be more charitable than. men. 


THE END. 


